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Blatchford’s 
SWINEX 
has solved 
feed manufacturing problems 


because —Blatchford’s Swinex is the reliable, convenient 
way to provide the new growth factor Vitamin Biz and antibiotic 
feed supplement —plus the important, necessary vitamins 
and rare minerals—to fortify your sow, pig and hog supplements. 
Keep abreast with latest developments in swine 
nutrition —assure maximum customer satisfaction—increase your 
profits—by using Blatchford’s SWINEX. 
See your Blatchford distributor or write today for 
complete information. 


Blatchford’s VITADINE is the time 
saving—labor saving concentrate 
for making better feeds and mashes. 


2476 


Midwest Plant Des Moines, lowa 


West Coast Division Nampa, Idaho 
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If you dry 
: 300 bushels of 
ee grain per hour... 
cacy your grain 
‘remy in the top and 
PROFITS 
come out at 
the bottom! 


Use @ 


VARIABLE-SPEED 


ECONOMY 
DISCHARGE CONVEYOR | 
DISCHARGE RATE OF GRAIN IS REGULATED BY 
MANUALLY CONTROLLED VARIABLE-SPEED MOTOR DRIVE GRAIN DRIER 


= than words, this sketch illustrates the unique SHANZER-BERICO principle of exposing 
the slowly downward moving columns of grain to huge quantities of low-temperature air. Every 
particle of heated air forced into this drier is used to reduce moisture-content, since no escape of 
air is possible except through the grain being processed. Automatic thermostatic controls make 
operation simple, hold down operating and ” 

maintenance costs. 


30 feet high, including 4-foot receiving garner. e M 8 A y = R 


17 feet long by 12 feet wide over all. Prefab- [RG Bluxome St. - San Francisco 7, California 
ricated and shipped for quick, easy assembly ae 

and installation. For use with Natural Gas, Bu- “Manufacturers & Designers of = 
tane, Propane or Oil. Send for free NEW Data DRIERS » CONVEYING MACHINERY ELEVATORS 
Sheets, full details. 
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Use Bemis Band-Label Cotton Bags and these hard- 
working, never-sleeping salesmen will shout your brand. 
In warehouse or on display, nobody can miss’em. Only 
Band-Label gives you all of these valuable helpers 
... Front, Back, both Sides and Bottom. Ask your 
Bemis man for the complete Bemis Band-Label story. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland 

Denver * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City 

Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City 

Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha ° Philadelphia * Phoenix « Pittsburgh « St. Louis 
Salina * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita 


Bemis 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker“ 
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in tough, competitive market! 


»HINSON FEED AND SEE PA 
_FUL-Q-PEP POULTRY LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


~ 


SON FEED AND SEED COMPANY 
1207 ASSEMBLY STREET 


IN 


In spite of stiff competition, the Hinson Feed and Seed Company, 
Columbia, South Carolina, sells about 2,000 tons of Ful-O-Pep a year, 


r Oats Company 


The quaker Oats Its foundation is the 


Chicago. 
In jus six years, e 


In 1944, the Hinson Brothers bought a feed business in 
highly-competitive Columbia, South Carolina. And even 
though the former owner had sold several brands of feed, 


itions, our rvative 
titive cond to a conse : 
Business has of feed per 

our hard— 
dealer aavertisine. 


tional his total volume was low. 
selling ality feeds, “i forward oe But the Hinsons knew the value of an accepted quality 
reat help tO YS. + profitable bu feed for attracting and holding customers . . . and for build- 


e 


ing a big repeat business. So they decided to put their 


“sales sweat” and merchandising power behind dependable 
Ful-O-Pep Feeds. 

Today, the Hinson Feed and Seed Company sells a 
“conservative average”’ of 175 tons of Ful-O-Pep Feeds per 
month. Business continues to grow...and the Hinsons 
are looking forward to an even bigger future with Ful-O-Pep. 


yours 


Ful-O-Pep may help you, too, 
build a more successful business! 
Check these money-making advantages the Ful-O-Pep Dealership 

offers you: 


@ Dependable feeds that build repeat business 

@ Free dealer merchandising and sales helps 

®@ Hard-selling ads in 60 top farm magazines 

@ America's most popular farm radio show 

@ Busi building help from Ful-O-Pep trained men 
For more information about the Ful-O-Pep Dealership, see or call 
your local Ful-O-Pep District Representative. 


THE QUAKER GATS COMPANY 


...makers of dependable feeds for over 60 years 


James M. Hinson, J. A. Hinson, Jr., and Bermain Hinson are plan- 
ning a new, larger store building. In addition to a staff of 13 
persons, three trucks are kept busy on deliveries. 
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Mr. Gadus Morrhua says.. 


SURE 
YOUR ADDITION 
IS RIGHT! 


The right addition of the right vitamin 
supplements to your feeds means heavier egg production, 
better quality poultry and higher hatchability. 


White’s CLO-TRATE Cod Liver Oils with 
Added Vitamin A and D Concentrates consistently have 
proved themselves to be the right addition in supplementing 
starter, grower, layer and breeder mashes. Because 
of their dependable quality and proved performance, 
feed manufacturers know e e¢ e 


If it’s from White, It’s Right! 


CLO-TRATE Fortified Cod Liver Oils are readily available in popular potencies, 
basis the new vitamin A and D, assay standards, to meet your feed requirements. 
Sensibly priced commensurately with unquestioned high quality. 


In addition, White’s products include CLO-TRATE “DRY D” for 
effective fortification of poultry feeds requiring only Vitamin D,. We also 
distribute, in the Midwestern and Southern and Southwestern states, FLEISCH- 
MANN’S IRRADIATED DRY YEAST (FIDY) .. . for effective and economical 
Vitamin D, fortification of four-footed livestock feeds. 


Adequate stocks of all CLO-TRATE Vitamin A and D supplements are main- 
tained at conveniently located warehouse points, to facilitate prompt deliveries. 


White aboratortes, Que. 


NEWARK JERSEY, U. S. 
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Feed Service @ A NORTHRUP KING 


~ Something new in merchandising! 


COMPLETE NORTHRUP KING 


SERVICE 


Grassland Farming economy is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Northland Brand pasture 
grasses and legumes and Kingscrost Hybrid 
Corn contribute to an economical farming and 
feeding program if properly supplemented 
with Sterling Feeds. 


NORTHRUP KING 


* Sterling Feeds are tested under practical 
farm conditions. 


A Complete Sales Program 
]. Direct Mail—Service Bulletins 


Cooperative Local Newspaper Ads 
ONE BRAND—ONE STORY 


One quality brand eliminates customer 3 Highway and other Signs 
confusion and indecision, reduces large P 8 y 


mixed brand inventories. Now you can = 
concentrate your selling efforts and do a 4. Posters—Informational Pamphlets 
better merchandising job than ever before. 
— | 5. Farmer Resale Service 
6. Individualized Local Sales Program 


| A COMPLETE MIXED CAR SER- 


VICE. A full line of feed ingredients, 
plus concentrates, branded feeds and 


seeds 
VBR 
SEED COR! NORTHRUP KING'S 


A COMPLETE PACKAGE Ng 
Sterling Feeds, Northland Farm Seeds 


and Kingscrost Corn “‘tie-in’’ for closely 
related sales. One sells the other—all are FEEDS 
favorably known to your trade for quality. 


Finest name in feeds 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
Minneapolis 13, Wey Minnesota 


Bulletin 
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Widely conducted field trials with ra- 
tions containing ENHEPTIN**-20% * 
2-amino-5-nitrothiazole Lederle have 
produced remarkable results in saving 
turkey growers from loss from blackhead. 

An average reduction in death losses 
of 86 per cent was obtained when birds 
were fed a low level of ENHEPTIN before 
or soon after infection. An average reduc- 
tion in death loss of 65 per cent followed 
treatment of birds already extremely sick 
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when first treated. In many cases, black- 
head was completely prevented by low- 
level continuous feeding of ENHEPTIN- 
treated feeds. 

ENHEPTIN is the first highly effective 
and soundly economical drug available 
for overcoming the severe death and 
weight losses caused by blackhead. 

For full information write us at ad- 


dress below. *U. S. Pat. No. 2,531,756 


**Trade Mark 


ege 


Dealers Find New Ways PROFIT 
with Help Archer Service Men! 


STRONG DEALER SERVICE PROGRAM IS 
STRESSED BY ARCHER QUALITY FIRST 


What does an Archer Quality First serviceman 
do with his time during an average work week? 


These pictures tell you how he spends the big- 
gest part of his schedule . . . working in direct sup- 
port of his dealers. The five pictures on this page 
are examples of the teamwork that prevails wher- 
ever Archer Feeds are sold. It is the story of how 
Archer dealers and Archer servicemen work to- 
gether to gain constantly increasing tonnage and 
turnover. 


ADM's Phil Roberts (left) accompanies Archer Dealer Harry . 
DeGrote of Winnebago, Ill., on a farm call. Roberts stresses resale For all the the facts on Archer’s strong dealer 


work and farm service calls in his service to feed retailers. service plan, write, wire or phone today. 


At Lake City, Minn., Salesman Charlie Lieffring (right) helps Randy Yri (above) and all other Archer servicemen believe serv- 


Archer Dealer Emery DeMarce plot his sales "strategy". Lieffring ice is a salesman's first obligation to his dealers. This picture was 
uses his long experience in selling to help dealers improve their local taken while Yri was conducting a poultry management clinic for the 
sales. Lutz Feed Mill, Galesville, Wisconsin. 


Archer Salesman Al Hansen (right) is well known for his profi- Partners Marvin Ernst and J. A. Kelley of the Ernst Elevator Com- 
ciency as a poultry service specialist. Hansen's service work has pany in Glencoe, Minn., have enjoyed a big increase in feed ton- 
helped many feed dealers win the loyalty and steady patronage nage since 1947. They give a good share of the credit to Sales- 
of a growing number of poultrymen. man Fred Nelson (left) and the Archer service program. 


For full details on the Archer Quality First dealer service plan and for facts 
: on a dealership agreement, mail a card or letter today. 


ARCHER FEEDS 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY (Feed Department) Mankato, Minnesota 
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WHOA! 


Woe is in store for the feedman who saves pennies on 
vital fortification to pay for antibiotic activity in his feeds. 


It just won’t work. 


Antibiotics have the effect of increasing the bird’s or 
pig’s ability to grow faster on a given amount of properly 
balanced feed. But antibiotics can’t overcome nutritional 
deficiencies. While apparently antibiotics have interrela- 
tionships with methionine, the ‘‘whey factor,” B,2, ribo- 
flavin and other factors, they can’t replace them. 


So it’s up to you. Use antibiotics wisely and they work 
as they should. Use them as they are supplied in Borden 


The Borden 
Company 


Feed Supplements Department 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


€The Borden Company 
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Don't Cut Down On Fortification To 
Pay For Added Antibiotics 


Fortifying Blends and you get the dramatic results you 
rightfully should expect. 


You see, Borden leaves nothing to chance. Borden 
Blends carrying antibiotic activity also supply superior 
sources of the ‘‘whey factor,” B,2, riboflavin, choline, 


other essential vitamins plus added methionine, lactal- 
bumin and betaine. 


In fact, everything it takes to make antibiotics and 
the rest of your feeds work at top efficiency. 


We’d like to prove all this to you. That’s why we put 
a coupon below. 


The Borden Company 
Feed Supplements Dept. 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


I'd like to see my Borden man as soon as possible. 


Company. 


Address. 


City Zone. State. 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of ... 


Good Barley 
Maliing Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


JOHNNY says: 


“It’s mighty comfortable to sit 
around and enjoy the sunshine 
. .. but a man can lose a lot 

of sales if he doesn’t keep his 
eyes open to the advantages of 
stocking plenty of STONEMO 
for the Spring poultry season.” 


STONEMO Granite Poultry 
Grit is nationally advertised and 
a long-time favorite with 
poultry raisers everywhere. 


Order STONEMO from 
Iowa Limestone Company, 
exclusive distributors for 

* Iowa, Minnesota and 
Nebraska, also distributors 
for adjoining states. 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Bankers Trust Building ¢@ Des Moines, Ia. 


Makers of ALDEN Ground Limestone Products 
and DAIRY WHITE Sweet Barnlime. 


SAFE, 


REGISTERED 


THE 4-WAY GRAIN FUMIGANT 


Tetrafume kills all forms of insects, 
whether eggs, larvae or adults! Leaves 
no odor, taste or stain on grain or 
sacking. 


4-WAY PROTECTION... 


(1) Tetrafume kills weevils and other 
insects in grain. (2) Removes musty or 
ground odors. (3) Lowers temperature of 
the grain, cuts danger of heat damage. 
(4) Retards damage from high moisture 
content. 

Does Not Burn or Explode ae 
Tetrafume is safe and easy to use. It is 
sprinkled directly on the grain and re- 
leases a heavy gas which slowly settles 
through the grain, giving complete pene- 
tration. Safe to handle. Non-poisonous. 
your Douglas salesman—or write 
irect. 


621 E. 16th Ave. Te N. Kansas City 16, Mo. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES: CINCINNATI, O.; SPOKANE. 
WASH.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; PORTLAND, ORE. 


FREE 
BOOK 


Fully explains how to protect 
your grain from damage by 
insects, heat, moisture, odors, 
tats and mice. Write today. 


DAVENPORT ELEVATOR CO., 
WEST BEND, IOWA 


There are Builders 
and Builders — But 
only one IBBERSON 


That is why Feed Mills, Elevators and Seed 
Plants everywhere — employ IBBERSON. 
Costs nothing to find out what we have to 
offer. Write us in confidence. 


T.E.IBBERSON COMPANY 


| Engineers and Contractors Minneapolis, Minn 
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on the farm... 


Here is the PROVEN WAY 


to Healthier Growth 


UT of years of research—and tests that 
brought outstanding feeding results— 

have come three of the finest ingredients you 
can include in your feed. Nothing the feed 
manufacturer buys contributes more toward 
healthier, faster growth than Pro-Gra-Flav 
(processed grain with solubles); Soludri 
(distillers solubles dried); and Schenley’s 
Distillers Dried Grains. They offer proved 


benefits. Read about them on the right. 


Why not write us today for additional 
information about these products. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS, INC. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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For every living thing 


S 

PRO- 


Schenley's Pro-Gra-Flav 
(processed grains with 
solubles), for small live- 
stock and poultry. Re- 
placement for dried milk 
products. Contains any 
amount of riboflavin de- 
sired from 4 to 45 milli- 
grams a lb. 


Schenley’s Soludri (distil- 
lers solubles dried), the 
booster ingredient with 
complete balanced B-G 
Complex of vitamins, low 
in fibre. Soludri in your 
feed insures a high plane 
of nutrition for efficient 
production of animals 
and animal products. 


Schenley’s Distillers Dried 
Grains. High in TDN, 
rich protein and fat con- 
tent. A fine feed supple- 
ment especially valuable 
for dairy, beef cattle and 
sheep. 
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PROOF —Testing Vitamin A potency in Arcady 
laboratory with spectrophotometer. 


Nothing Else Like Arcady 
MODERN Feeds. Here’s Why: 
The vitamins in Arcady MOD- 
ERN Feeds are there when fed 
as well as when feeder buys 
them. They are sealed in—pro- 
tected against oxidation—with 
Arcady exclusive Emulsified 
Liquid Premix. Full vitamin 
potency is one of the reasons 
why Arcady MODERN Feeds 


offer unexcelled feeding per- 


Biological assays are also used. formance . . . performance that 


Examine samples FREE 


of MODERN Arcady Feeds. 


Investigate MODERN Arcady 


feeding programs. 


builds sales for you. 


TO ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Send FREE items checked below: 


New, complete Feeding and Management Programs for 


Chickens Broilers 


Samples of new Arcady Mixing Feeds for local mixing. 


Sample of 
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” 
ARCADY IS THE HOUSE OF QUALITY with ‘‘A Modern Feed and Feeding Program for Every Farm Need. 
4 
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_ — ......... Turkeys 
.......Dairy Cattle.......Beef Cattle.......Sheep.......Small Animals 
' (Arcady branded feed) 
' 


DAVID K. STEENBERGH 
Publisher 


BRUCE W. SMITH 
Editor 
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You Yourself Lived Russia 


What Life Would be Like for You in the Soviet 


@ THE FOUR MEN —they looked 
like everyday Americans in their con- 
servative business suits—fidgeted nerv- 
ously in the spotlight. 

One of them peered over the micro- 
phone which blocked his view of the 
audience. He spoke swiftly and shrilly 
—in Russian. 

. Nowhere in the world are there 
such specialists in thinking up various 
punishments as in the Soviet Union 
—dozens and dozens I could relate, 

The low rumble died quickly as the 
voice of the interpreter began to pour 
from the loudspeakers. The listeners 
were learning about life in Russia from 
four Russians. 

Ivan Semilenko had been a coal min- 
er in the Don Basin at 16. Later he 
worked in a Soviet factory. In 1943, 
the Germans had moved him into a 
slave camp. At the war’s end he was 
one of thousands of Soviet nationals 
who decided not to go home. 

Now, at 37, Ivan was in the U. S. 
—he had come as a DP—and he was 
telling how he had lived. 

The 1,000 listeners in the big gym- 
nasium of Rutgers University here, 
were hearing a new kind of quiz 
program. 

The idea of asking Soviet DPs to 
answer the questions of an American 
audience had originated with the Re- 
search Institute of America, an organ- 
ization which supplies economic data 
to its clients. E. R. Squibb and Son 
had sponsored the meeting, the fore- 
runner of similar programs in other 
cities. 
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By EDWARD J. NICKEL 


Sitting with Semilenko were a for- 
mer Soviet engineer, Nicolai Didenko; 
a man named Boris Sambayev, who 
had been a foreman in a Russian fac- 
tory; and Peter Pirogov, the Red flier 
who made a dramatic escape flight to 
the American’zone of Austrizin 1948. 

What Russian Life Is Like 

What the four men gave was a 
verbal picture of a drab and insecure 
existence: 

By American standards, Russian pay 
is low; hours of work are long. 

Every worker knows he is being 
spied upon. 

Food is inadequate and outrageously 
expensive; housing is often wretched. 

But most outstanding, perhaps, was 
this point: 

In Russia, which proclaims a “class- 
less” society to all the world, class lines 
are sharply drawn by economic posi- 
tion and are severely observed! 

Here are some of the questions ask- 
ed from the audience—and the Rus- 
sians answers: 

Q.—Does Russia have a classless 


society 
A.— ‘Slogans of equality we had 
plenty of,” Semilenko said. “But in 


practice the people were divided into 
classes as nowhere in the world!” 


This Copyrighted Article 
. is reprinted from the popular Sunday 
magazine, Parade. It is important to you 
and to your employes, to your family and. 
to their families. It is your duty to see 
that they read it. , 


Q.—How about lunchrooms in Sov- 
iet industries? 

A. There were, said Sambayev, the 
ex-foreman, four different kinds: (1) 
one for the administrative staff and the 
Party organizers; (2) one for the tech- 
nical staff; (3) one for the Stakhano- 
_vites (workers who have produced 
“more than they had to); and (4) one 
for rank and file workers. 

Q.—Does a Russian own his own 
home? 

A.—“Nobody owns his own home. 
In the place where I worked all the 
houses—apartments and private homes 
—belonged to the plant.” 

Q.—Do women necessarily have to 
work? 

A.—*The woman,” said Semilenko, 
“is not forced to work. As a rule every 
woman does work because the amount 
of money a man can earn is not suffi- 
cient. The women say: ‘The revolu- 
tion freed us from kitchen chores, but 
sent us into the factory instead! ” 


Q.—What was your salary? 


A.—Engineer Didenko: “Twelve 
hundred rubles (about $2 40) a 
month.” Airman Pirogov: “Seven 


hundred and fifty rubles ($150) when 
I was a teacher and twenty-two hun- 
dred rubles after I became an air force 
officer.” Foreman Sambayev: “Six 
hundred rubles ($120) a month.” 
Worker Semilenko: “Three hundred 
and fifty rubles. ($70)” 

Q.—What could Semilenko buy for 
his 350 rubles? 

A.—"“After various deductions I 
had about 230 to 240 rubles left,” said 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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Western Condensing Processing Plant, Appleton, Wis. 


Why jleebles’ Whey Products Are FORMULATED 


HEY alone cannot do the job of 

balancing and fortifying poultry and 
swine rations that is done by Peebles’ 
Products formulated from whey. 


Nutritionists have demonstrated that a 
better whey product can be made by con- 
centrating certain fractions of whey before 
drying and recombining them in more de- 
sirable proportions with added vitamin 
fortification, 

That’s why Peebles’ Whey Products are 
processed and formulated. They are manu- 
factured under a program of constant re- 
search, laboratory control and field trials. 

Fresh sweet whey is modified by remov- 
ing water and reducing the amount of 
lactose to achieve a better nutritional 


balance. Ribolac (a whey fermentation 
source of riboflavin) and other vitamins 
are added to promote growth, health and 
reproduction. 

Thus by fractionation, concentration and 
fortification, superior whey-based products 
are provided to balance the nutrient de- 
ficiencies encountered in grain products. 


Because of Western’s nation-wide manu- 
facturing facilities, Peebles’ Products are 
available the year around at reasonable 
prices. Write for prices and information 
covering the full line of Peebles’ formu- 
lated mixing ingredients. 


Peebles’ Dried Whey-Product Peebles’ Pro-Twelve 
with Whey Fermentation Peebles’ Lacto-G 
Solubles (Ribolac) Peebles’ C. F. I. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin « 


San Francisco, California 


World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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Food Locker Supplies 


They Bring Business to Vic Grybko 


@ WATCHING the trend and keep- 
ing up a good supply of small farm 
items to meet the demand of the farm- 
ers has been the secret of business 
success for Victor Grybko, owner of 
the Amherst Farmers Supply, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Located just off Route 116 and ad- 
jacent to the campus of Amherst’s uni- 
versity, the firm has built up a repu- 
tation for handling premium feed- 
stuffs and carries a full line of Purina 
feeds. The fact that Amherst is the 
seat of the University of Massachu- 
setts and the home of its agricultural 
college, where all research in agri 
cultural problems are carried on, has 
proven an added advantage to the firm 
in providing answers to any feed prob- 
lems that may arise. 

“Whenever I have a problem on 
feed, I can pick up the phone and call 
the university and get my answer at 
once. For most part, farmers in this 
area take their problems on feed di- 
rectly to the farm specialists at the 
university. By having the university 
so close at hand, we are better able to 
determine the kind of feedstuffs to 
carry,” Mr. Grybko explained. 

Mr. Grybko took over the Amherst 
business in 1945 with the idea in mind 
that he would carry nothing but prem- 
ium feeds, which are the types pre- 
ferred by farmers in the Connecticut 
valley. 

“For some unknown reason, we were 
unable to get our share of the local 
business when we first took over,” ex- 
plained Mr. Grybko. “In order to 
maintain our volume, we were forced 
to extend our territory; which, conse- 
quently, increased our overhead con- 


VICTOR GRYBKO 


“Our main objective was stimulating trade." 


siderably. Our main objective was di- 
rected toward stimulating trade with 
the local farmers. 


“We noted that farmers in this lo- 
cality infrequently dropped in to make 
inquiries if we carried certain small 
farm items in stock,” Mr. Grybko said. 
“This set us to thinking and, as re- 
quests for items other than regular 
feedstuffs began to increase, it was de- 
cided to note closely what particular 
farm items were consistently in de- 
mand. 

“During 1945, Deep Freeze units 
were fast becoming an important ac- 
cessory on the farm,” Mr. Grybko said. 
“To meet the demand for items used in 


THREE trucks serve Amherst 
Farmers Supply customers 
with feeds. 
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the frozen food process, we put in a 
small stock of freezer paper. The de- 
mand for deep freezer items increased 
until finally we were compelled to 
carry a more diversified line of these 
items. Subsequently, we added plastic 
containers of various sizes, paraffin 
and cellophane bags, stockinettes used 
for incasing meats, and Polyethylene 
locker box liners. Among two of the 
items which have proven particularly 
in demand,” added Mr. Grybko, “are 
the freezer containers and paper cups.” 


As a result of the tremendous re- 
sponse he received when frozen food 
items were added to his stock, Mr. 
Grybko decided to investigate further 
in an effort to determine what other 
small items there was a demand for 
in the locality. Visiting all the nearby 
farms to gather the information first 
hand, Mr. Grybko not only succeeded 
in getting the desired information, but 
found that these personal visits to the 
farm had the double-barreled effect 
of breaking down the barrier that had 
previously existed between the farm- 
ers and his firm. He was also able to 
convey the idea to the farmer that he 
was in business to cater to their needs. 
Thus, Mr. Grybko’s good will tour, be- 
sides providing him with the necessary 
information from which to gauge what 
small farm items were currently in de- 
mand on the local farms, proved to be 
even more successful than he had 
expected, 

“Upon completion of the survey, I 
learned that of all the items needed by 
the farmers, the one needed most was 
wire,” Mr. Grybko said. “Wire of 
every conceivable type was needed on 
every farm I visited. The trend had 
changed from a triple wire fence to a 
single wire electrified fence. There was 
also a great need for various other 
types of wire and wire fence material 
normally used by dairy farmers and 
poultry raisers, and the need for sub- 
stitute window material by the poultry 
raisers was even greater. 

“We purchased wire material to an- 
swer the needs of the farmer, and also 
added such items as egg cartons, pails, 
baskets, chains, filter discs, and a var- 
ied line of poultry equipment.” 

Mr. Grybko then sent out circulars 
to all the farmers he had visited invit- 
ing them to visit the store. As these 
local farmers began to trickle in to 
secure the items which they had re- 


quested, volume in feed sales began 
to increase, 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Potentiometer Used In The CCC 
Laboratory For Quality Control 


CCC QUALITY ASSURES 
HIGHEST MINERAL EFFICIENCY 


Only quality ingredients make quality feeds. Use quality 
controlled CCC calcium carbonate—free from harmful 
impurities — milled to correct fineness. Available in plain, 
iodized and iodized-manganesed grades. 


For your other trace mineral inclusions CCC trace mineral 
premixes provide additional high quality protection. 


WEST ADAMS STREET @ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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PRICE CONTROL Present price control regulations are following the old 
PROBLEMS OPA pattern. Emphasis is being placed on historical mar- 

gins above replacement cost. This is ideal but in a practical 
way it does not meet the needs of the retailers and class B manufacturers of the 


feed industry. 


OPA regulations provided $3.00 per ton for processing grain and $3.50 per ton 
for mixing and sacking to class B feed manufacturers. Retailers’ margin on manu- 


factured feed varied, as to type of feed, from $6.50 to $15.00 per ton. 


These service charges and margins were generally satisfactory to the industry 
but—since that regulation was issued in 1945—the cost of doing business has 


greatly increased. 


We called this obvious fact to the attention of officials of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency. They agreed but they wanted to know—how much? We didn’t know but 
since then, with the cooperation of the Central Retail Feed association, we have 


made a survey and our findings, which have been presented to ESA, are— 


Total composite operating costs have increased, since 1945, 48.75 per cent. Wages 
are up 59.9 per cent, taxes 62.7 per cent, heat and power 34.9 per cent and delivery 
cost 61.6 per cent. The cost of replacement of equipment has increased from 30 to 
150 per cent. 


Historical margins over replacement cost would cover the above increases but our 
experience is that many retailers and class B manufacturers do not maintain adequate 


records from which to determine historical margins. 
Our recommendation to ESA, therefore, is that the impending regulation be issued 


to give retailers and class B manufacturers a choice between their historical margins 


or stated margins which are set in accordance with present costs of keeping in business. 
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Special Report to The Feed Bag 


@ COLORADO feed men elected M. C. 
Rodney of Fort Morgan to head their trade 
group as the Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers association met for its annual 
convention Feb. 25-27 at the Shirley-Savoy 
hotel in Denver. Mr. Rodney, who was vice 
president last year, succeeds D. F. Gerdom 
of Denver. 

H. C. Harrison of Arriba is the Colorado 
group's new vice president. Ralph Booze 
of Denver was renamed executive secretary. 
Directors who were re-elected include H. E. 
Lague, Monte Vista; Alfred Owens, Colo- 
rado Springs; Vernon Howey, Grand Junc- 
tion; H. L. Sackett, Cheyenne Wells; Har- 
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Coloradans Study Box Car Lack 


National Shortage 16,000, They Are Told 


minerals 


old Webster, Lamar; and Tom Wark, Cortez. 

Feed and grain men attending the three- 
day meeting considered two top industry 
problems—the current box car shortage and 
application of price controls and ceilings. 
The box car problem was outlined by 


THESE five men worked to- 
gether on transportation prob- 
lems. From left to right, they 
are William Marriott, Sioux 
City, lowa; Tom Dinkel, Den- 
ver; Kermit Wagner, Schuyler, 
Neb.; Oscar Milburn, Denver; 
and John Jirdon, Morril, Neb. 


Lloyd N. Case, secretary of the Minnea- 
polis Terminal Elevator association and the 
Northwest Country Elevator association, at 
the convention’s opening session. 

Mr. Case said the current car shortage 
stems lack of replacement for over-age cars 
retired from service during the past several 
years. He estimated that the nation’s rail- 
roads are short about 16,000 cars, of which 
13,000 are needed west of the Mississippi. 


A plan of action on the box car shortage 
was explained by Dwight Tolle of Salina, 
Kan., president of the Kansas Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers association. He emphasized 
that the only solution to the shortage of box 
cars lies in increased production. He added 
that low per diem rates between railroads 
must also be corrected if the grain-produc- 
ing areas are to get sufficient relief. Mr. 
Tolle proposed that grain and feed associa- 
ticns, farm organizations, and other inter- 
ested groups in grain states form a central 
committee to present the problem force- 
fully to Washington. 

The first step in this program was taken 
at a meeting of the transportation commit- 
tee headed by Oscar Milburn of Denver. 
Included in the committee meeting were 
representatives of four states, lowa, by Wil- 
liam Marriott of the Sioux City Grain Ex- 
change; Nebraska, by Kermit Wagner of 
Schuyler, president of the Nebraska Grain 
& Feed Dealers association; Kansas, by Mr. 
Tolle; and Colorado. The committee made 
tentative plans for a meeting in March to 
include representatives of all interested 
states. 

Price control questions were covered by 
Walter Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association, and George 
Rock, regional director of the Office of 


(Concluded on page 97) 
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Bigger, Better Industry Show Set 


Exhibit Space Going Fast for June Exposition 


@ THINKING of buying new equip- 
ment? Want to know what's new in 
antibiotics? Want to learn first hand 
about feed supplies for the future? 
Any other questions you have about 
the feed, grain, seed, and allied trades? 
Well, you'll find the answer at the 
second National Feed Industry Show 
scheduled at the new Milwaukee 
Arena, June 4-5-6. This show, which 
is co-managed by David K. Steenbergh 
and Eldon H. Roesler, publisher and 
business manager, respectively, of The 
Feed Bag, is expected to attract from 
2,000 to 3,000 persons. The first such 
event was held in 1949 and was a real 
success—the 1951 show gives indica- 
tions of being much larger and better. 
Managers of the show report that 
space is selling rapidly and those who 
want to exhibit but have neglected to 
make space reservations may soon find 
themselves unable to obtain space. 
Complete details may be had from 
show offices at 1712 W. St. Paul av., 
Milwaukee, phone WEst 3-3690. 
The list of exhibitors published with 
this story will give the average visi- 
tor a real idea as to the diversity of 
exhibits being planned. There will be 
something to interest all members of 


| 


Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, has de- 
veloped a new automatic screen change for 
its Blue Streak Advance custom mills, offi- 
cials of the firm have announced. The im- 
proved mills will be shown at the National 
Feed Industry Show in Milwaukee June 4-6. 

The new remote control device is said to 
make screen changing possible from the 
operating floor. Three sizes of screens are 
included, with provision made for adding 
a fourth while leaving the three intact. 
The screen change is available on new mills 
and may also be added to Advance mills 
now in use. 
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Milwaukee's New Three Million Dollar Arena 


The 1951 


left of photo. 


the trade. Here, on one floor, can be 
seen practically every good line of ma- 
chinery and equipment; visitors can 
make comparisons and, most important, 
can put in orders for such equipment. 

By mid-year, this matter of orders 
will be important since come June all 
industry will be under strict material 
allocation controls. The machinery 
firms, along with the feed and grain 
trade, are fighting to get a high pri- 
ority rating. If this comes through. 
which there is reason to believe will 
happen, those who attend the show 
can order necessary equipment and 
apply their priorities. In return, the 
exhibitors who obtain the orders will 
find it to their advantage to have the 
orders and the priorities because they 
can then obtain materials to keep their 
business humming. 

The National Feed Industry Show 
will be held in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the Central Re- 
tail Feed association, biggest feed in- 
dustry meeting in the trade. Sessions, 
featuring nationally-known speakers, 
will be held each of the three mornings 
and the exhibit hall will open at noon 
and remain open until 7 p.m. 

The brand new Milwaukee Arena 
offers the most modern exhibit hall 
facilities in the United States. It was 
built at a cost of three million dollars 
and every detail to handle large shows 
of this kind has been taken care of. 

Rooms in Milwaukee are going fast. 
Those who need accommodations can 
get them by writing to the Convention 


National Feed Industry Show will be held in this ultra-modern 
structure. The Milwaukee Auditorium, site of the 


1949 Show, is visible at 


Bureau, Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, 611 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 2. Mark your calendars for 
June 4-5-6 and come to Milwaukee. 
You and your plant and office per- 
sonnel will find the Show of real value. 

The following is a list of exhibitors 
and the fields they cover, but includes 

reservations only up until March 2, 

1951: 

Albers Milling Co., Oconomowoc, Wis.— 
calf feeds, general feeds, and vitamin 
mixes. 

Allied Industries, Inc., Milwaukee—Weight- 
O-Bulk buggy, the Milwaukee hand 
truck, grain buggy, and other mill 
items. 

Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind—Wayne 
feeds for all kinds of animals. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., West Allis, Wis. 
—complete line of mill supplies and 
machinery. 

Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee—electric motors. 

Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago—feeds 
and concentrates. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis— 
complete line of feeds plus soybean and 
linseed oil meal. 

Badger Feeds, Inc., Madison, Wis.—jobber 
of feeds, fertilizers, etc. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland— 
corn shellers. 

Paul Berg, Fort Wayne, Ind.—mill engi- 
neer who has designed a special at- 
tachment for packaging lines. 

Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, Il] — 
calf feeds and vitamin supplements. 

Borden Co., New York City—feed supple- 
ments. 

Bryant Engineering Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
—all types of machinery. 

Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, IIl.— 
mill and elevator equipment and sup- 
plies. 

E. D, Coddington Mfg. Co., Milwaukee— 
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UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Multiple Protection 


Opens Easily 


ND IN THIS CASE, it’s all the good Multiwall 

Specialists coming to the aid of American 

manufacturers whose packaging problems are in- 
creasing with the national emergency. 


Union’s Multiwall Specialists are anxious to 
help, with whatever changes of material, or design 
may be required because of the nation’s demands 
—which in these days come first, of course. 


Let a Union Multiwall Specialist study your 
packaging problem. There is no obligation, and 
his recommendation may help you meet pressing 
needs faster, better. 
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packaging machinery. 

Distillers Feed Research Council, Cincin- 
nati—information on values of distillers’ 
byproducts in feed rations. 

Eastern Feed Merchant, Sherburne, N. Y. 
—feed publication. 

Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa—magnetic sepa- 
rators. 

Fairfield Engineering Co., Marion, Ohio— 
feed mixers and other machinery. 
Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis — hand 

operated bag closing machine. 

The Feed Bag, Milwaukee—feed publication. 

Flambeau Milling Co., Phillips, Wis.—full 
line of Flambo feeds. 

Hammermills, Inc., St. Louis—heavy duty 
hammer mills. 

Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis—trace mineral- 
ized salt. 

Holt Products Co., Milwaukee—trace min- 
erals, calf products and other items. 

R. R. Howell Co., Minneapolis—full line 
of machinery. 

Hydro Controls Co., Milwaukee—portable 
folding conveyor. 

Hyster Co., Portland, Ore. — special lift 
truck for handling materials in feed 
plants. 

D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich.—ham- 
mer mills. 

Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis— 
hammer mills. 

King Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis—King 
Midas feeds. 

La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee— 
feed jobber. 

Lederle Laboratories, Inc., New York City— 
antibiotics and other feed supplements. 

Mayo Shell Co., Houston—oyster shell and 
calcium products. 

McLaughlin, Ward & Co., Jackson, Mich. 
—machinery. 

McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind.— 
McMillen feeds. 

Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J.—antibiotics 
and other feed supplements. 

S. A. Meier Co., Wauwatosa, Wis.—mill 
equipment and supplies. 

Midland Co-op Wholesale Co., Minneapolis 
—feed products. 

Mill Equipment Co., Milwaukee—full line 
of feed mill equipment. 

Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis— 
linseed oil meal. 

Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.— 
Murphy’s concentrates. 

Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Ill. — feed 
machinery and equipment. 

Herman Nagel Co., Chicago—mineral feeds 
and supplements. 

National Food Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.— 
calf feeds. 

National Ideal Co., Toledo—poultry equip- 
ment. 

Nickle Engineering Co., Saginaw, Mich.— 
feed mill machinery. 

Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis—Nutrena 
feeds. 

Oyster Shell Products Corp., St. Louis— 
oyster shell and calcium products. 
Paper-Calmenson Co., St. Paul, Minn.— 

hammer mill hammers. 

Pillsbury Feed Mills, Inc., Clinton, lowa— 
Pillsbury feeds. 

Pitman & Co., Milwaukee—feed and grain 
equipment and supplies. 

Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago—hammer 
mills and mixers. 
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The efficient Hyster lift truck shown 
above will be displayed at the National Feed 
Industry Show June 4-6 by J. P. Waite, Inc., 
Milwaukee, a distributor for the Hyster Co. 
Said to be unusually economical to maintain 
and operate, the Hyster truck is especially 
designed for stacking sacks of feed and grain. 


Premier Peat Moss Corp., New York City 
—peat moss. 

Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis—Purina feeds. 

Rapids Machinery Co., Marion, lowa—feed 
mixers. 


Rode Feed Service, Milwaukee—feed broker. 


St. Regis Sales Corp., New York City— 
paper bags and bag packers. 

Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee—-dried 
brewers’ yeast and brewers’ grains. 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago—Stein- 
lite moisture tester, Hytrol conveyor, 
and other feed and grain mill equip- 

ment. 

Shellbuilder Corp., Houston — oyster shell 
and calcium products. 

C. W. Sievert & Associates, Chicago—feed 
consultant service. 

A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee—grain stor- 
age tanks which are glass lined, inside 
and out. 

Standard Seed & Feed Co., Madison—seeds 
and seed treatment material. 

Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.— 
poultry grit. 

Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee—specialty 
feed items. 

Textile Bag Manufacturers Association, 
Evanston, Ill.—textile bags. 

Union Service Co., Madison, Wis.—feed ° 
jobber. 

Val-A Co., Chicago—supplies for feed and 
grain firms. 

Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago—Vitality Feeds. 

J. P. Waite, Inc., Milwaukee — materials 
handling equipment. 

John J. Woods & Sons, Kansas City—feed 
mill machinery and equipment. 


There Are No Gains Without Pains 


Poultry Industry Leaders Agree with Franklin 


@ FUTURE progress in the great Amer- 
ican poultry industry was the general theme 
of the Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries’ fact-finding conference held at Kan- 
sas City in mid-February. Speakers discussed 
in detail many of the current and future 
problems challenging poultry producers and 
their suppliers across the country. 

The following are capsule digests of com- 
ments by several of the experts who ad- 
dressed the conference: 

Dr. A. W. Brant, department of agricul- 
ture—eggs in the future will be more uni- 
form in shape, making safe packaging eas- 
ier. They will have stronger shells which 
will be more resistant to evaporation. They'll 
have uniform yolk color and will be free 
from mottling and blood and meat spots. 

T. L. Jones, Cimco Experimental Farm, 
Havana, Ill—broiler raising offers great 
opportunities for the diversified farmér in 
the future. But the business is highly com- 
petitive and requires efficient production 
and effective cost control in order to make 
steady profits. 

Dr. John L. Cherry, Delaware board of 
health—local sanitation programs must be 
workable and effective. Regulatory officials 
and the poultry industry must work closely 
together to achieve this goal. Regulations 
cannot be overly rigid or overly weak and 
stili be effective. 

Shelby Ford, Springdale, Ark., banker— 
banks can do a great deal to aid broiler pro- 
ducers through sound financing of their pro- 
grams. Broiler raisers are advanced suffi- 


cient loans to buy feed and secure their 
notes with their baby chicks and other 
assets. 

David L. Hume, army quartermaster corps 
—military requirements offer an excellent 
market for producers of quality poultry pro- 
ducts. If prices are reasonable, the army may 
buy up to 40 million pounds of turkey meat, 
for example, in 1951. The army currently 
is buying only ready-to-cook poultry. 

E. L. Homan, Kroger Co.—egg sales in- 
creases are largely accounted for by steadily 
improving quality. Elimination of bottle- 
necks in getting fresh eggs to the consumers 
is extremely important. 

R. Baker Jones, East Point Turkeys, Elk- 
ton, Va.—the trend is towards more Belts- 
ville Whites and fewer Broad Breasts, espe- 
cially in the Southeast. This reflects the 
national demand for “family size’ birds. 
Production of the smaller birds encourages 
year-round use of turkey meat, rather than 
only during holiday seasons. 

Lucien G. Jones, Jones Hatchery, Lafay- 
ette, Ind—while broiler producers cannot 
do much about market prices, they can do 
a great deal towards controlling production 
costs. A proven broiler feed and feeding 
program are essential. 

Dr. Robert White-Stevens, Kentucky 
Chemical Industries, Salisbury, Md.—the 
ration and feeding system employed are a 
vital part of the combined quality-cost pic- 
ture. Cheap feed, cheap chicks, and over- 
crowding are no answer to the problem of 
lowering production costs. 


Experienced buyers 
are aware that Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Meal is packed with 
“plus values.” For, in 
addition to the protein and carotene content, 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal contains a 
host of important nutritive elements that promote 
growth and health in poultry, swine and cattle. No 
other natural feedstuff contains so many important 
nutritive factors as dehydrated alfalfa meal; no 
other brand has earned the confidence of so many 


leading feed manufacturers as Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal. 


ENYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
: 


AMSAS CITY, MISSOURT 
SALES DIVISION 
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by Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Washington, D.C. 
March 7, 1951 
THE PEOPLE ARE THINKING 
Great interest in foreign policy matters is revealed in various polls conducted 
by congressmen and newspapers. In a recent poll conducted by my office, the 
following results indicate that the people want a re-examination of our foreign 
policy. Here are the results. 


IN THE MILL POLL Yes No 
1. Do you favor the administration's foreign 
policies? 46 1,382 
2. Do you favor arming North and South America? 1,149 208 
3. Do you favor all-out mobilization? 358 899 
4. Do you favor strong defenses in the Atlantic? 1,188 171 
5. Do you favor sending troops to Europe? 295 993 
6. Do you favor keeping troops in Korea? 327 1,002 
7. Do you favor military aid to Chiang Kai-Shek? 1,102 285 
8. Do you think our foreign policies should be 
re-examined and restudied? 1,404 103 
9. Do you think Mr. Acheson should resign? 1,353 103 
10. Do you favor a reduction in non-essential 
civilian expenditures? 1,405 41 


Randolph Leigh, a former colonel in the army who has done much historical 
research on lend-lease operations, writing in the Washington Star, said: "The 
Russians are now almost certainly using against us in Korea part of the enormous 
Stockpile of aviation gasoline which we made available to them after the World 
War II crisis had passed." Leigh said that "Stalin double-crossed the Americans who 
were helping him and indulged in an orgy of stockpiling for the war period while 


lend-lease officials accepted his claim that if Russia were not given top priority 
the war would go on indefinitely." 


A COSTLY DECISION 


The Republican 80th congress voted funds for a 65,000-ton aircraft carrier on 
which the navy started construction in 1949. President Truman and former Defense 
Secretary Johnson ordered construction of the carrier halted at a cancellation cost 
of 20 millions. The administration has now asked congress for a 57,000-ton flush- 
deck aircraft carrier which has been approved by the house armed services 
committee. The new carrier will cost 235 million dollars or 46 million more than 
the larger original carrier, which makes the cancellation order of the White House 
and Johnson cost a total of 66 million dollars, to say nothing of the delay of 18 
months in construction work. 


ANOTHER PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION NEARS 


The latest poll by the American Institute of Public Opinion discloses that 
_President Truman trailed Sen. Taft in a Presidential "trial heat". A cross-section 
of representative voters throughout the country were asked how they would vote ifa 

presidential election took place today and if Sen. Taft were the Republican 
candidate and if President Truman were the Democratic candidate. They answered as 
follows: 


Would favor Taft 44 per cent 
Would favor Truman 41 per cent 
Undecided 15 per cent 
Independents voted as follows: ‘ 
Taft 39 per cent 
Truman 37 per cent 
Undecided 24 per cent 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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ENEMY USES U. S. GASOLINE IN KOREA ee 


PILOT 


BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


No dealer has ever had a moment’s worry 
about selling Pilot Brand Oyster Shell. 
For thirty years it has been constantly 
advertised in the leading Farm and 
Poultry papers and over the Radio in a 


clean, truthful way, without exageration. 


The product in the bag with the big blue 
pilot wheel on it is always pure and 
highly profitable to the user just as it 

is always profitable to the dealer. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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OPS Not Rushing Orders 


Workable Rules Are Aim of Industry, Agency 


@ CONTRARY to what you might 
read in other trade papers, the feed 
and grain trade will not be flooded 
with a rapid fire succession of price 
orders. This was plainly evident to us 
as we made a trip to Washington Feb. 
22-23 at the request of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


The OPS knew that we had tried to 
make a sound study of former OPA 
orders and the specific purpose of the 
conference was to review former MPR 
585, the mixed feed regulation, espe- 
cially as it effects class B manufactur- 
ers and retailers. 


So we spent the better part of two 
days going through old 585, step by 
step, with Clarence Clark, former 
Quaker Oats Co. veteran now retired, 
who works on the staff of OPS and 
Sanford Wise, who is an expert on re- 
tail store operation with the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 


But to get back to the possibility of 
more price orders to take the place of 


THESE photos show three of 
the men now in the OPS in 
Washington with two visitors. 
Photos were taken during re- 
cent visit of Eldon H. Roesler, 
business manager of The Feed 
Bag, to Washington. Mr. Roes- 
ler was asked in to discuss price 
experience under MPR 585, the 
mixed feed regulation, during 
OPA days. Shown left to right 
are: Mr. Roesler; Clarence 
Clark, formerly with Quaker 
Oats Co., now in the feed price 
section; Sanford Wise, special 
consultant to OPS, who is with 
the Ralston Purina Co.; Presi- 
dent Walter C. Berger of the 
American Feed Manufacturers 
association, virtually a com- 
muter to Washington these 
days; and Dr. L. C, Cunning- 
ham, on loan to OPS from Cor- 
nell university. 
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the general freeze. Before an order 
can be issued, it must be thoroughly 
discussed with an industry advisory 
committee selected so as to represent 
the entire trade. Thus, there will be 
a class A feed manufacturers’ com- 
mittee, a class B manufacturers’ and 
retailers’ committee, a wholesalers’ 
committee, a jobbers’ committee, and 
probably quite a few others. 

Most of these committees were still 
only in the talking stage when we were 
in Washington. Therefore, in order 
to get any orders out these committees 
will have to be appointed and meet at 
least once. Then the orders they dis- 
cuss will have to go through a maze 
of legal and policy committees within 
OPS and finally if all the lawyers 
agree, the order will be issued. 

Government just is not set up to 
work fast and thus it may be summer 
before we see any number of orders. 
In fact, the way the markets tumbled 
in late February and early March it 
may be longer than that because ceil- 
ings on basic farm crops cannot be set 
until prices reach parity levels. 


One interesting item of our trip to 
Washington concerned the independ- 
ent cost survey The Feed Bag has been 
making. We have been gathering fig- 
ures to determine the increased cost 
of doing business in 1950 as compared 
to 1945. 

We had our reports tabulated by 
Kenneth Head, Milwaukee certified 
public accountant, and we presented 
this report to Messrs. Wise and Clark 
and their boss, Lloyd Riford, who is 
head of the feed price section: Our 


report indicated that the cost of doing 
business had increased 48.75 per cent 
in 1950 compared to 1945. Mr. Wise 

ad a report compiled among Purina 
dealers which showed an increase of 
48.50 per cent. If these figures are 
given the weight they deserve by the 
government, it should mean margins 
which are about 50 per cent higher 
than those under OPA. 

Even margins increased on that 
basis would not take care of certain 
sections of the country where they are 
accustomed to greater margins because 
of reduced volume due to smaller ani- 
mal populations. This fact has puzzled 
OPS officials who want to be fair. 
They feel that if they issue dollars and 
cents margins on manufactured feed 
at retail, some sections of the country 
will be hurt. 

We suggested that this could be 
avoided by permitting an alternative 
in taking markups on feed. This alter- 
native would permit the distributor 
to take either the margin permitted by 
OPS or his historical margin in the 
base period, whichever he preferred. 
This would permit feed men in higher 
margin areas to use their base records. 

In discussing this and other matters 
with Earl Cory, head of the grain 
price section, we were pleased to learn 
that he is dedicated to price orders 
which spell out in detail what a feed 
and grain man may do. He is hoping 
to make all orders so clear and definite 
that no ambiguity remains which 
might cause trouble for a business man 
if enforcement officials get out into 
the field. 

One of the main cogs in OPS is 
Dr. L. C. Cunningham, on leave from 
Cornell university. Dr. Cunningham 
is a practical economist who knows 
his way about the feed and grain 
trade. He informed us that he has high 
hopes of being able to set ceilings on 
feed industry commodities so that they 
are in line with values. 

If he is able to do this, and we hope 
he can, we will not have the great 


shortages created during OPA days by 
prices which were too cheap for the feed- 
ing value of the product. 

Dr. Cunningham seems to have started 
the ball rolling in the right direction when 
he managed to get soybean oil meal set at 
$74 per ton bulk Decatur, Ill. With this 
as a base, prices on other feed products 
and grains can be estimated. 

Perhaps the next ceilings which will be 
issued, and it may be out by the time you 
read this, will be that regarding flax, lin- 
seed oil and linseed meal. The linseed 
crushers had a meeting in Washington Feb. 
21 and were coming back for a second meet- 
ing Feb. 28. 

The most recent price legislation issued 
was supplemental regulation 7 effective 
Feb. 27. This permits manufacturers and 
wholesalers and retailers of manufactured 
feeds to adjust ceiling prices to take care 
of higher costs. 

Under the order, manufacturers may in- 
crease their price by the total value per ton 
that the ingredients in the feed have ad- 
vanced from the base period. 

Most important part of the regulation is 
the way it permits determination of the 
value of ingredients in a feed. It permits 
determination as follows: 

(1) For ingredients with ceiling prices 
set by the first freeze manufacturers can 
use the ceiling price or the current reason- 
able market value, whichever is lower. 

(2) For an ingredient which has a ceil- 
ing established by a supplementary regula- 
tion (such as soybean oil meal) you can 
use the ceiling price or current reasonable 
market value whichever is lower. 

(3) For an ingredient with no ceiling 
price you use the current reasonable mar- 
ket value. 

Wholesalers and retailers of manufactured 
feeds may increase their price by the same 
amount their supplier raises his price. This 
in effect means that where a wholesaler or 
retailer of manufactured feeds customarily 
followed the price list of his manufacturer 
he can base his prices on that even though 
he may not have purchased at the higher 
price. 

The order further provides that manu- 
facturers must notify the director of price 
stabilization, Washington 25, D. C., by reg- 
istered mail, within 30 days, and give the 
following information: 

(1) A list of the manufactured feeds pro- 
duced in the period from Dec. 19, 1950 to 
Jan. 25, 1951 along with the base period 
ceiling price for each as established by the 
freeze. 

(2) A list of the ingredients used show- 
ing the price used in arriving at the base 
period ceiling price. 

“We, here at The Feed Bag, will be in 
constant touch with Washington both by 
phone and in person. Readers of this maga- 
zine are thereby assured of having the 
most reliable information available. 

LEAVES BOB WHITE 

William C. Howard has resigned his posi- 
tion with Bob White & Co., Chicago, to 
join the International Harvester Co., Mr. 
White has announced. Mr. Howard had 
been associated with the White organiza- 
tion for a year and a half. 


Mo-Con, 


made of mo- 
lasses dried with brewers’ grains, and two 
managers of Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York City, are featured in the photo above. 
At the left is Les Applegate, manager of 
Standard Brands’ plant at Pekin, IIl., where 
the product is manufactured. Ray Green, 


Fleischmann’s 


sales manager of the firm's agricultural de- 
partment, is at the right. 

According to the manufacturer, Mo-Con 
is dry, non-caking, and palatable. One hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of it are said to sup- 
ply the equivalent of 100 Ibs. of cane 
feeding molasses. 


@ WILLIAM E. EDWARDS, Enfield, IIl., 
died recently at the age of 62. He had been 
a prominent feed dealer prior to his re- 
tirement. 


Acreage Guides Are Set 
For Spring by Brannan 


High level acreage guides designed to 
help farmers plan an all-out production pro- 
gram for grains and other crops making up 
a major portion of the 1951 spring-planted 
acreage have been announced by Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan. 

Aimed at the highest feasible level of 
production for those crops which will be 
needed most, the production guides will aid 
farmers in planning their crops in line with 
the over-all needs and at the same time pro- 
tect their resources for the future, Mr. 
Brannan said. 

Since the total available crop land is 
limited, the guides call for a lower acreage 
of some crops and provide for increases of 
others more essential in the preparedness 
program. National acreage guides will be 
divided, respectively, into recommended 
state and county totals, but not broken down 
to individual farm goals, Mr. Brannan said. 


Suggested 1951 acreages for crops in- 
cluded in Mr. Brannan’s announcement, 
with comparisons of last year’s acreages, are 
listed in millions of acres as follows: 
Commodity 
Corn 
Oats 
Barley 
Sorghums for grain 


Wheat (spring seeded only) 
Soybeans for beans 
Flaxseed 


Industry Recommendation: 
No Controls on Burlap 


Controls on the use of burlap are not 
necessary, at least for the present. 

That was the conclusion of members of 
the burlap industry’s advisory committee 
and officials of the National Production 
Authority, who met in Washington Feb. 23 
to consider the problem. Industry represen- 
tatives reported that consumption of burlap 
was about 70 million yards a month and 
that imports averaged 40 to 50 million 
yards in recent months. 

A meeting of cotton bag company rep- 
resentatives and NPA officials followed. 

Bag industry representatives who took 
part in the discussions included the follow- 
ing: F. H. Rhoden, Chase Bag Co.; H. 
Danziger, Mente & Co.; W. D. McLean, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; N. E. Elsas, Fulton 
Bag €& Cotton Mills; R. K. Peek, Percy 
Kent Bag Co.; and Bernard Werthan, Wer- 
than Bag Corp. 


CSC DIVIDEND 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City, has declared a dividend of 25 cents a 
share on its outstanding common stock to 
become payable March 30, officials of the 
firm have announced. A previous dividend 
payment, made on Dec. 22 of last year, was 
25 cents a share plus a year-end payment 
of 25 cents a share. 


1950 Planting 1951 Guide 
84,370 90,000 
46,642 43,500 
13,233 13,235 
10,361 7,150 
18,509 21,400 
13,291 13,000 

4,064 4,000 
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2 Les and Ray Pose with Mo-Con 
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RIBOFLAVIN 


> SUPPLEMENT 4 


RIBOFLAVIN 
SUPPLEMENT #1 


FEED GRADE 
METHIONINE 


U.S.I. Riboflavin Supplement #4 — Designed for use in 

Here are three feed your poultry and livestock feeds. Guaranteed to contain not 
wines dasinemd fi less than 4 grams of riboflavin per pound along with sub- 
procucts congn to fit stantial amounts of other members of the vitamin B 
your formula needs .. . to complex. This potency simplifies your formula calculations 
help your manufactured and saves on inventory accounting in your office and plant. 


feed give top performance— U.S.1. Riboflavin Supplement #1 — For those feed manu- 


facturers desiring a more concentrated source of riboflavin. 
: | 5 : tion on amino acids and their ro!e in animal nutrition. 


U.S.I. Feed Grade Methionine—97 % grade DL-Methionine 
for use ip feed rations containing a high percentage of 
vegetable proteins. 


revised edition of “Proteins and Amino Acids in Animal Nutrition,” by 


FREE BOOKLET — Feed manufacturers may obtain free copies of the new 
rf writing Dept. FB, on their company letterhead. rresents latest inrorma- 


1 ounce contains 1 gram of riboflavin. Economical and 
USTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


convenient. 
- 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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Salt and Trace Minerals Work 
for Greater Livestock Profits 


Morton's #zee Chorce Trace Mineralized Salt is like a Low-Cost Insurance Policy 
Covering all Livestock . .. Profitable to Feed .. . Profitable to Sell 


ALT and Trace Minerals work better 

as a group than as individual elements. 

There is an interdependence between 
them—one helps the other—so that salt, 
the major essential mineral, is the logical 
carrier for the trace minerals—iron, cop- 
per, cobalt, manganese, and iodine. 

Livestock need trace minerals in combi- 
nation with salt for efficient digestion and 
assimilation of feed...for good growth 
and reproduction, and for bigger gains 
with low feeding costs. 

Here’s why: The chlorine of salt helps 
make the hydrochloric acid needed to di- 
gest protein. The sodium of salt is needed 
to digest fats and carbohydrates. The trace 
minerals are needed for the proper func- 
tioning of the various enzyme, vitamin, 
and hormone systems, the basic life activ- 
ities that convert feed nutrients into blood, 
bone, muscle, tissue, milk, and wool. 

The simple, economical way to feed salt 
and trace minerals is Morton’s Free Choice 
Trace Mineralized Salt. It’s like a low-cost 
insurance policy covering all livestock. It 


MORTON SALT COMPANY «° Chicago 3, Illinois 


pays off in terms of faster growth, lower 
feeding costs, more and healthier young. 
The result: more profits for farmers who 
feed it — and for dealers who sell it. 


1. CHLORINE (from salt) is the active 
ingredient of hydrochloric acid needed 
to put proteins into digestible form. 


2. SODIUM (from salt) helps in the 
digestion of fats and carbohydrates. Con- 
trols internal body pressures. Tones up 
the heart muscle. 


3. IRON. Needed to make the red blood 
cells in the bone marrow that carry oxy- 
gen to the body cells. Also needed to 
promote a healthy active liver. 


4. COPPER. Works. with iron in the 
formation of hemoglobin or red blood 
cells in the bone marrow. Lack of copper 
can cause breeding failures. 

5. COBALT. Stimulates the bone mar- 
row where blood is made. Stimulates feed 
assimilation in the intestines. 

6. MANGANESE. Needed for repro- 
duction, big milk flow, and sound bone 
growth. Also needed for healthy condi- 
tion in the intestines. 

7. IODINE. Required for thyroxine in 
the thyroid gland which controls the en- 
tire activity of the animal body. 
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Antibiotics Still Spotlight 


With Hormones, They Star at Midwest Meeting 


@ LIVELY panel discussions on anti- 
biotics and hormones highlighted the 
seventh annual agricultural forum and 
convention of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers’ association, which was 
held Feb. 15-16 at Hotel President 
in Kansas City. 

Nine top-flight college experts made 
up the panels. Discussing antibiotics 
were Dr. L. E. Card, University of 
Illinois; Dr. Damon Catron, Iowa 
State college; Dr. Rollin Thayer, Ok- 
lahoma A & M college; Dr. J. R. 
Couch, Texas A & M college; and 
Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of 
Arkansas. 

On the hormones panel were Dr. 
J. S. Hughes of Kansas State, Dr. C. 
W. Turner of the University of Mis- 
souri, Dr. F. X. Gassner of Colorado 
A & M, and Dr. A. B. Schultze of 
the University of Nebraska. 

The convention opened with a key- 
note address by E. A. Worth, L. C. 
Worth Commission Co., Kansas City. 
Mr. Worth served as association vice 
president during 1950. He pledged the 
group's cooperation in all work de- 
signed to improve agriculture as a 
whole and declared, “We are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the farmer.” 

Then he said that the MFMA was 
in favoz of “equitable price controls” 
and stated that the organization “can 
lick every problem which faces us, 
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regardless of the odds or how difficult 
the problems may seem.” 

Mr. Worth concluded his talk with 
the statenient, “Teamwork in the serv- 
ice of our country is our first responsi- 
bility.” 

Next on the program was James H. 
Burrell, St. Louis feed consultant. Mr. 
Burrell cited many of his own expe- 
riences in his talk entitled “Value of 
Service and Resale.” Genuine, far- 
reaching service is essential to success 
in the feed business, he stressed. No 
physical equipment, however good, 
can offset shoddy service, Mr. Burrell 
pointed out. 

Continuing, he urged the careful 
selection of employes — regardless of 
how menial their jobs might sometimes 
appear in the eyes of their employer. 
Too, he stressed that “sourpuss” bosses 
can often negate the good impressions 
made by service-minded, thoughtful 
employes. 

Good sales management, Mr. Burrell 
stated, is based on two factors: (1) 
finding out what the customer needs 
and how he intends to use it and (2) 
rendering needed services. 


Mr. Burrell was followed by Wal- 
ter C. Berger, president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association. 


SPEAKERS Burton Bigelow and 
D. H. Elmore are shown at left. 
Left to right in photos below 
are Drs. Damon Catron, L. E. 
Card, J. R. Couch, E. L. Steph- 
enson, and Rollin Thayer; offi- 
cers Maurice Johnson, Jack 
Dean, E. A. Worth, and Guy 
L. Cooper, Jr. Additional pho- 
tos on next page. 


Mr. Berger reported on feed industry 
questions currently on the Washing- 
ton agenda. 

There is no prospect of an all-out 
war with Russia, Mr. Berger declared. 
But he warned that mobilization is 
only at about the 25 per cent stage and 
that only six per cent of the national 
budget was spent for defense in 1950. 
In the current year, he pointed out, 
about 17 per cent of federal spending 
is earmarked for defense. This, Mr. 
Berger said, compares with 49 per cent 
in 1943 and 1944, 

Mr. Berger went on to say that the 
work week should be lengthened, that 
taxes should be upped to cut down 
yurchasing power, and that non-de- 
fense spending should be slashed. He 
stated that the department of agricul- 
ture could cut its budget 50 per cent 


and still render 95 per cent of its 
services, 


Discussing controls, Mr. Berger con- 
demned lengthy reports required by 
the federal government. He said that 
once the reports are received, the gov- 
ernment has nobody to read them. 


Towards the end of his talk, Mr. 
Berger praised President Allan B. 
Kline of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation as a sound thinker on agri- 
culture. “Allan would be a fine presi- 
dential candidate in 1952,” he de- 
clared. 

Opening the afternoon session on 
Feb. 15 was a showing of the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers association's film, 
“The Lady Bags a Bargain.” 


Then members present at the for- 
um heard the five-man panel on anti- 
biotics. The panel members concerned 
themselves mainly with reporting the 
results of experiments carried on 
within their own and other states on 
antibiotic use. 

Typical were Dr. Catron’s remarks. 
He reported on experiments using 
antibiotics in the feeding of swine. 
One important experiment showed 
that a 200 lb. hog which received $1.05 
worth of antibiotics in its feed netted 
the raiser $1.51 in extra profits when it 
was marketed. The other speakers dis- 
cussed the feeding of antibiotics to 
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poultry, including turkeys; the early history 


of antibiotics; and the role of antibiotics in 
ruminants. 

Speaker at the banquet session was Dr. 
Kenneth McFarland, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools at Topeka, Kan. His topic was 
“Which Knew Not Joseph.” 

The entire morning program Feb. 16 was 
cevoted to the hormone symposium. Dr. 
Hughes outlined the history and properties 
cf hormones; Dr. Turner the use of thyro- 
protein in livestock raising; Dr. Gassner the 
use of diethyl stilbesterol in the same field; 
and Dr. Schultze the role of thiouracil in 
livestock production. Highly technical, the 
panel discussed experiments and new find- 
ings in this field which is certain to be of 
even greater importance in the future. 

First speaker on the final afternoon’s pro- 
gram was D. H. Elmore, credit manager at 
Kansas City for the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. Mr. Elmore described the coop- 
erative efforts of credit managers in the 


feed manufacturing industry towards en- 
couraging the wise—not careless—granting 
of credit. 

“The unwise extension of credit is very 
harmful to the person granted the credit,” 
he pointed out. 

Final convention speaker was Burton 
Bigelow, noted New York City merchan- 
dising consultant. Mr. Bigelow summarized 
his talk with what he termed “five merchan- 
dising ‘musts—-war or peace.” They are 
(1) good feed, (2) feeder education, (3) 
advertising, (4) display, and (5) selling 
in the feedlot. 

At the annual business session, retiring 
Vice President Worth was elected president 
of the association. Guy L. Cooper, Jr., 
O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., was 
elected vice president and Henderson Wil- 
cox, F. M. Stamper Co., Moberly, Mo., was 
named secretary. Returned to office were 
Executive Vice President Jack Dean and 
Treasurer Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling 


PRESIDENT E. A. Worth is 
shown at extreme left. In photo 


at right, Treasurer Maurice 


Johnson visits with Tom Staley, 
the association's first president, 
who is now chairman of the 
board of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. Oth- 
er photos on page 31. 


Co., Kansas City. 

Elected to two-year terms as directors were 
the following: 

Jeff D. Brown, Jeff D. Brown & Co., 
Springdale, Ark.; H. H. Goldman, Denver 
Feed Co., Denver; Elmer Winterscheidt, 
Winterscheidt Grain & Feed Co., Seneca, 
Kan.; Wiley Akins, Arrow Feed & Oil Co., 
St. Louis; Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City. 

Harold Fouts, G. E. Conkey Co., Ne- 
braska City, Neb.; R. W. Marshall, Supe- 
rior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City; J. S. Mor- 
rison, Chic-O-Line Feed Mills, Chickasha, 
Okla.; and R. E. Wendland, Wendland 
Grain Co., Temple, Tex. 

In his annual report, Mr. Dean traced 
the association’s growth and described the 
great success of its production school, which 
is now planned as an annual affair. He said 
that eight manufacturers had joined the 
MFMA during 1950. 

The convention praised Ralph Young, 
retiring president, for his leadership de- 
spite ill health and learned that he is now 
on the road to recovery. Mr. Worth was 
commended for his top-notch job of filling 
in for Mr. Young. 

Some of the winter's worst weather— 
sleet, snow, and rain—held down attend- 
ance, but more than 500 persons were regis- 
tered to. the Kansas City meeting. 


Vredenburg, S-W Official, 
Dies in Retirement at 88 


The death of Newton L. Vredenburg, 
retired vice president of Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Muncy, Pa., has been mourned by 
the many friends of the 88-year-old former 
executive. Mr. Vredenburg died at Muncy 
on Jan. 28. 


Descendant of a long line of flour millers, 
the first of whom established a mill near 
New Paltz, N. Y., in 1673, Mr. Vrenden- 
burg worked for flour milling concerns pri- 
or to entering the mill machinery business. 
He joined Sprout, Waldron & Co. in 1910 
and served as mill engineer and sales man- 
ager before being named vice president. 
Mr. Vredenburg retired in 1940. 

Mr. Vredenburg is credited with the de- 


guide for the industry. 


tein hog concentrate? 


phosphate? 


How well do you rate in your knowledge of feed and grain 
problems? This interesting little quiz will help you find out. 
The answers will be found on page 87 of this issue, but for 
complete information and details, see the 1950 edition of 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK, reference book and buyers’ 


1—How much tankage is often used in a 40 per cent pro- 
2—How much nitrogen is contained in pure di-ammonium 


3—What is another name for “hock-joint” disease? 


velopment of the vertical feed mixer as well 
as improved corn cracking equipment. At 
his death he was a large stockholder in 
Sprout, Waldron. 


Merck Net Sales in 1950 
Highest Ever Recorded 


The highest net sales in history have 
been reported by Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J., and its domestic subsidiaries for 
the year 1950. Sales were more than 94 mil- 
lion dollars compared with 6914 million the 
year previous. 

Net income after taxes came to $11,276,- 
604 compared with $6.854,880 for 1949. 
The 1950 earnings represented $4.46 per 
share as compared with $2.80 per share for 
1949. 

Export sales accounted for 21 per cent 
of Merck’s 1950 sales, with antibiotics ex- 
ported in large quantities. 

SUCCEEDS FATHER 


New president of Acme Feeds, Inc., For- 
est Park, Ill., is G. Elden Simpson. He suc- 
ceeds his father, George H. Simpson, who 
founded the ‘44-year-old concern. The 
younger Mr. Simpson has been active in the 
firm since 1922. 


4—What types of feeds require wheat flakes? 
5-What is the average protein content of blood meal? 


Answers on page 87 
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1F YOU ARE A 
FEED MANUFACTURER: 


Z You of course want to know about. . 
past nutritionol research. You are 
specially interested in having this vast 


mass of technical information screened . 
and interpreted in terms of prac-_ is 
tical feed building. You also would ef 
like to know about probable future 
developments—how you can antici- 
pate, and profit, from them . . . Each 
of these subjects is covered in con- 
cise detail in “Frontiers in Nutrition," 
new book which has aroused inter- 
national interest. 


ANUFACTURER 
Should 


Fine book outlines a new approach 
scientific feed building. Some of the 
— ideas are contrary to current practices 
/—yet all of them have been proved by 
long, successful experience in helping 
solve feed formula problems. 
_ "Frontiers in Nutrition” will appeal 
especially to feed manufacturers who 
wish to think for themselves rather than 
blindly follow the crowd, and who want 
to avoid being stampeded by ill-advised 


bes 
he 


ingredients or factors. 

“A real contribution to the feeding 
industry,” is typical of many comments 
from conservative authorities about the 
book. If you are a feed manufacturer, 


our compliments. 


4800 South Richmond St., Dept. Fa-s3 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


| would like to read your 104-page book, “FRONTIERS IN NUTRITION.” 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 
IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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claims made regarding individual feed 


a copy has been reserved for you with - 


* Please write on your letterhead, or attach signed coupon to your letterhead 


DAWE'S MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Please attach to letterhead) 
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What They Want When They 


That Is Policy of Claude and Clarence Kratz 


@ ALWAYS HAVING what the cus- 
tomer wants when he wants it and 
treating him as courteously as possible 
has established a thriving business for 
Clarence and Claude Kratz, who own 
and operate the Kratz & Sons Mill & 
Hardware in Schwenksville, Pa., 30 
miles southeast of Reading. 

These two energetic brothers, who 
have won the confidence of the whole 
community of Schwenksville, con- 
tinue to carry on the same thriving 
business that was started by their fa- 
ther, H. B. Kratz, in the early 1900's. 
At that time, it was just a water mill 
supplying the neighborhood with feed 
and flour and drawing its power from 
the water of Perkiomen creek. The 
mill race, which brought the only 
source of power at that time, is still in 
use and furnishes part of the mill's 
power at present. 

Back when H. B. Kratz was still a 
young man, the mill was much smaller 
than it is now; and two concrete high- 
ways, which overlap each other past 
the mill now, were not there then. 
The main road through Schwenksville 
was called the gravel pike, implying 
that the other roads were of dirt. Toll 
gates were erected at specified distances 
to defray the expense of such an “im- 
proved” road. All hauling was done by 
horses owned either by Mr. Kratz or 
by patrons making purchases or bring- 
ing feed to the mill to be ground. Sup- 
plies came mostly by train. 

Mr. Kratz, with the help of his 
two sons, continued in the feed busi- 
ness for 50 years, gradually improving 
and enlarging his building and em- 
ploying more help. Good management, 
courteous and prompt service, and al- 
ways being ready with supplies to fill 
every need brought the elder Mr. 
Kratz ever-increasing trade, just as it 
has with the two sons. 

The two boys took over in 1943, 
and under their efficient management 
still more varied business has been 
added. The Kratz brothers’ daily ter- 
ritory, now covered by three trucks, 
has a radius of approximately eight 
miles. Most of their feed customers 
are poultry and dairy farmers, the 
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CLAUDE (LEFT) AND CLARENCE KRATZ 


larger proportion being poultrymen. A 
smaller group, but an important one to 
the future of the community, are the 
Future Farmers of America boys who 
purchase their feed at the Kratz store. 
The mill and store is equipped to fur- 
nish the FFA boys with everything 
they need to raise the animals for 
their projects. A great factor in keep- 
ing the mill going is the fact that 
these people are obtaining real results 
from the feed they buy. 

In keeping with their policy of hav- 
ing what the customer wants when 
he wants it, the Kratz brothers will go 
out of their way to satisfy the de- 


DIRTY, dingy feed stores sel- 
dom succeed, the Kratz broth- 
ers know. That's why they keep 
their mill and showroom, shown 
below, neat and spotless at all 
times. 


mands of a customer. For instance, 
Kratz & Sons does not make pellets, 
but if the customer wants pellets, the 
brothers will go ahead and make ar- 
rangements to get the farmer's feed 
pelleted for him. 

Grinding at the mill is done with 
a Sprout-Waldron attrition mill, while 
the corn is cracked with a Howes corn 
cutter. The firm mixes its own brands 
of poultry, dairy, and hog rations in 
two large feed mixers, which are in 
constant use most of the time. The 
preparation of scratch feed is by the 
use of a Howes mixer. All the feeds 
sold by the firm are sold under the 
brand name “Ideal”. 

The Kratzs’ obtain their materials 
for feed mixes both by rail and by 
truck. The Reading railroad, which 
runs directly back of the mill, brings 
them the major part of the corn, oats, 
and other grains which they use. They 
also purchase about 10,000 bushels of 
wheat a year from nearby farms. In- 
gredients for laying and growing mash- 
es, such as dried milk and fsh meal, are 
brought to the mill by truck from 
Philadelphia. 

Three warehouses are utilized by 
the Kratz’s to accommodate the vast 
amount of grains handled. One of the 
warehouses is three stories high and 
is approximately 40 by 60 feet, while 
the other two are 30 by 50 by 90 feet 
respectively. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Solve your ra 
MINERAL PROBLEMS your own 
this easy way 


HERMAN NAGEL'S 


TRACE MINERAL 


CONCENTRATE 
PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERAL-S 


Supplies eight vital trace 
minerals in pre-determined, 
balanced amounts — stabil- 
ized iodine, manganese, 
copper, cobalt, nickel, iron, 
zine and boron. 


Contains five high-analysis, 
furificd phosphates — 
soluble they melt on your 
tongue" — clus eight trace 
minerals. No premix re- 


Your Own Brand Feeds will be preferred . . . 
when expertly blended for maximum mineral efficiency 


In this age of specialization, technical prob- Minerals Are Available! 
lems are assigned to specialists. Why not let a HERMAN NAGEL'S FORMULA B is the Phos- 
recognized authority on mineral nutrition solve phorus Concentrate that is completely soluble. 
your mineral problem for you? See for yourself by trying the famous ‘Melts 


On Your Tongue" Test. And FORMULA B is 


simple to use. No premixing is necessary. 


When you use one of HERMAN NAGEL'S 
MINERAL CONCENTRATES, you profit from his 


pioneer work in the field of mineral feeding. 
These Concentrates offer you minerals in pure, NAGEL'S TRACE CIINERAL CONCENTRATE. 
digestible form . . . proportioned with the 


accuracy of a doctor's prescription. / The Cost is Low! 


To mineralize your feeds already containing 


FREE Valuable information on feed mixing and feed selling. Write 
today for your cony, "FACTS FOR FEED MEN." 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Eastern States Minnesota Kansas and Missouri 
The Amburgo Co., Inc. Blomfield-Swanson Brokerage Bartels and Shores Chem. Co. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Minneapolis 2, Minn. Kansas City 7, Mo. 
South Texas 
Illinois Colorado The Bi State Grain Co. Inc. 
Hall Sales Co. Roger Gorml Be 
Evanston, Til. Denver, one a San Antonio §, Texas 
Oregon and Washington 
Iowa and Nebraska Utah and Idaho Lee Cook Co. 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. Warner Arthur Grain, Inc. Seattle 4, Wash. 
Des Moincs 9, lowa Ogden, Utah Portland 4, Ore. 
The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
53 West Jackson Blvd. Chiccgo 4, Ilinois 
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HE selection of the RIGHT BAG 
for your product is also a subject 
which may require the attention of an 
expert. Your Chase Salesman is tech- 
nically trained to analyze your needs 


) / | and specify the container which will 
} // best protect your product, which will 
ne assure the best acceptance of your prod- 
ie uct. He will be glad to be of service to 
a ey you. Why not call him in. . . today? 


* cotton bags of all kinds 

® paper and Multiwall bags 

¢ Saxolin open mesh bags 

¢ Topmill burlap bags 

¢ combination bags, liners and specialties 
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Cc A S E BAG CoO. sates orrices: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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C. W. Sievert 


Title: The Effect of Form of Feed on Growth 
and Feed Efficiency, Pellet versus Mash ver- 
sus Granules for Broilers. 

Authors: W. I. Steward and C. W. Upp 
(Louisiana State University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 30, 
(January, 1951) pp. 63-66. 

Digest: White Rock day-old chicks, from 
egg producing stock were fed 12 weeks in 
three trials, using feed in mash, pellet and 
granule form. Nine hundred chicks were 
used. In the first two trials the Connecticut 
ration was used, and in the third trial a 
24 per cent broiler starter of commercial 
type was fed for two weeks and then a 20 
per cent broiler ration was used for the rest 
of the time. 

The form of feed did not greatly affect 
the rate of growth, nor the feed efficiency. 

Cannibalism, or feather picking was not a 
problem in these trials, although there was a 
greater tendency that way in the pellet and 
granule lots. 

No one form of feed produced especially 

superior dressed birds, and dressing per- 
centages were very similar. 
Comment: These were not “broiler” bred 
birds; they were mixed pullets and cockerels. 
They were allowed one square foot of floor 
space per bird, on wood shavings as litter, 
using electric canopy hovers. 

These results do not settle the matter as 
to which form of broiler feed is to be pre- 
ferred. It does show that all three forms are 
good. Previous feeding trials have favored 
one or another form, and pellets and gran- 
ules have been associated with more feather 
picking. 

Title: The Effect of Feeding an APF Con- 
centrate and Fish Solubles on the Growth 
of Broadbreasted Bronze Turkeys. 
Authors: R. L. Atkinson and J. R. Couch 
(Texas A & M). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 30, 
(January 1951) pp. 81-83. 
Digest: Broadbreasted bronze day-old poults 
were fed in batteries for eight weeks, then 
transferred to pens with litter on the floors 
in a brooder house and kept until 24 weeks 
old. A high protein starter based on soy- 
bean oil meal and corn was used. The pro- 
tein content was 29.6 per cent for the first 
10 weeks, 2614 per cent for the next 10 
weeks and 21.08 per cent the final four 
weeks. Vitamin B,, (Merck) was added 
in amounts equivalent to 13.6, 22.7, and 
45.5 milligrams per ton of feed, and the 
growth results were compared with the feed 
containing no added B,,. One lot was fed 
a similar ration containing 4 per cent fish 
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digests are the comments as to the commercial importance and significance of the work. 
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solubles. 

Some lots were split at 10 weeks of age 
and one per cent fish solubles was added to 
half the birds, the rations containing the 
above B,, contents. These rations were then 
continued until 24 weeks old. The blood 
was examined for red and white cell count 
and vitamin B,, was determined in the liver, 
kidney, pancreas, spleen, and blood. 

Little evidence was uncovered showing 
that turkeys require a dietary source of vita- 
min B,,. There was slight evidence that 
toms might benefit from B,, addition, al- 
though the lowest level added gave as good 
growth as the highest. Hen turkeys weighed 
as much without any B,, addition as when 
this vitamin was added. Addition of fish 
solubles was equally without effect. (Addi- 
tion of four per cent fish solubles increased 
the vitamin B,, content of the feed approxi- 
mately 23.7 mg. per ton). 

Supplementation with vitamin B,, or fish 
solubles had a very definite effect on the 
vitamin B,, content of the liver, kidney, 
pancreas, and spleen, although little effect 
on the B,, content of the blood was noted. 
Red and white cell counts were substan- 
tially the same throughout. 

Comment: A further look at the data shows 

that feed efficiency was a little better when 

vitamin B,, were split and one per cent fish 

solubles added. In each case the feed effi- 

ciency was a little better without the solubles. 
* 

Title: Studies of the Effect of Vitamin B,, 

on Hatchability. 

Authors: H. T. Peeler, R. F. Miller, C. W. 

Carlson, L. C. Norris, and G. F. Heuser 

(Cornell). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 30, 

(January, 1950) pp. 11-17. 

Digest: It has previously been shown that 

vitamin B,, is necessary for good hatch- 

ability. In the work reported in this paper, 

vitamin B,, was injected into the hens. 

Hens on a corn-wheat-soybean oil meal 
diet produced eggs of decreasing hatch- 
ability as time went on. In two experiments 
the injection of crystalline vitamin B,, re- 
sulted in a sudden and dramatic increase in 
hatchability of fertile eggs. The high hatch- 
ability rate was maintained for the duration 
of the experiments and was comparable to 
that of hens on a practical breeder diet. 

When part of the soybean oil meal was 
replaced with corn gluten meal, the per- 
centage hatchability of fertile eggs did not 
show the sudden increase on injection of 
vitamin B,,, but rather a gradual increase 
to normal. 

Hens kept in laying cages for a period 
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of over one year on the corn-wheat-soybean 
meal diet produced eggs which were low in 
fertility, using the candling procedure (can- 
dling after incubating for seven days). By 
using a technique for estimating the true 
fertility in unincubated eggs, fertility was 
found to be approximately the same as that 
of the positive control group. The high in- 
fertility revealed by candling was thus shown 
to be due to early embryonic mortality. 
Weekly injections of vitamin B,, into the 
hen had no effect on early embryonic mor- 
tality. “Since the known vitamin content of 
the diet appeared adequate, the results indi- 
cated that an unidentified factor or factors 
in addition to vitamin B,, is required for 
hatchabality of the eggs of hens fed the 
ccrn-wheat-soybean meal diet used in this 
investigation,” the report said. 
Comment: There we have it—another un- 
identified factor is postulated. Practically 
all the known vitamins went through similar 
periods when all known facts and factors 
were carefully ruled out, and the unknown 
is responsible for the difference in results. 
In that way we go from one vitamin to an- 
other, and again another. 


Here also as in previous instances, prac- 
tical feeds seem to contain the unknown 
factor. It is only when we can purify and 
use all the known factors that the stage is 
set so that the new or unknown can be 
tracked down. 

Title: Use of Progesterone in the Synchroni- 
zation of the Estrual Periods in a Group of 
Ewes and the Effect on Their Subsequent 
Lambing Records. 

Authors: C. C. O’Mary, A. L. Pope, and 
L. E. Casida (University of Wisconsin, 
Madison). 

Publication: Journal of Animal Science, Vol. 
9 (No. 4, November, 1950) pp. 499-503. 
Digest: The purpose of the present work 
was to synchronize, by use of progesterone, 
the estrual periods in a group of ewes with- 
in which many stages of the estrual cycle 
were represented at random. The subse- 
quent effect on fertility was studied by 
comparing the lambing percentage of pro- 
gesterone treated with that of control ewes. 

The treated group of ewes received 14 
daily subcutaneous injections of 10 mg. of 
progesterone in 2 cc. of corn oil. The total 
dosage per ewe was 140 mg. of proges- 
terone. 

Seventy per cent of the injected ewes 
came into heat on the third day after the 
end of treatment and the average time at 
which they were bred was 3.7 days as com- 
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pared to 9.2 days from the beginning of 
their breeding period in the control group. 
The lambing period was reduced from 9.7 
days for the control group to 3.9 days for 
the treated group. Although the time of 
estrus was not controlled completely, the 
variation in the breeding time was short- 
ened which in turn shortened the lambing 
period. 

Progesterone had no apparent effect on 
the fertility of the ewes since 78.9 per cent 
of the control and 80.0 per cent of the 
treated ewes lambed. 

Comment: The Dumb Dutchman says, 
“Now that you have abstracted this, what is 
the feed manufacturer going to do about 
it?” To which the Vermont Yankee answers, 
“Nothing”. The Dutchman still tried to 
start an argument by asking how the Ver- 
monter would like the lambs coming faster 
if he was running the lambing shed on a 
big Wyoming ranch. “If I had enough pens 
and plenty of help, it would be swell”, says 
the Vermonter. “If I were Dave, I wouldn't 
pay for this,” the D.D. says. “If he doesn’t, 
one of us goes without lunch for a week, 
and it won't be me”, answers the Yankee. 

Title: Cellulose Digestion in Good and Poor 
Quality Roughages Using an Artificial 
Rumen. 

Authors: W. Burroughs, H. G. Headley, 
R. M. Bethke, and Paul Gerlaugh (Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio). 
Publication: Journal of Animal Science, Vol. 
9 (No. 4, November 1950) pp. 513-522. 
Digest: Digestion experiments with cattle 
fed simplified rations produced results indi- 
cating that efficiency of roughage dry mat- 
ter digestion was dependent upon the 
presence or absence of certain ration nutri- 
ents of feed components by rumen micro- 
organisms. The nutrients or feed compon- 
ents which favorably influenced roughage 
digestion in cattle experiments were pro- 
tein, a water extract of alfalfa hay, and the 
ash of good quality alfalfa hay. (Burroughs 
and Gerlaugh, Jour. An. Sci. 8, 1949, 3; Bur- 
roughs, Gerlaugh, Edgington, and Bethke, 
Jour. An. Sci. 8, 1949, 9; Burroughs, Gall, 
Gerlaugh, and Bethke, Jour. dn. Sci. 9, 
1950, 207). 

Cellulose digestion of filter paper by ru- 
men micro-organisms can be materially in- 
fluenced by the addition or withdrawal of 
certain substances such as alfalfa ash, a 
complex mineral mixture. and an auto- 
claved water extract of either cow manure 
or rumen ingesta. (Burroughs, Frank, Ger- 
laugh, and Bethke, Jour. Nutr. 40, 1950, 9). 

The purpose of this paper is to extend 
observations using, instead of filter paper, 
certain roughages commonly fed to cattle 
including those of both good and poor 
quality, respectively, and further to present 
direct evidence that the efficiency with 
which a roughage is digested is dependent 
upon the presence or absence of essential 
nutrients in the roughage or ration which 
are required for maximum functioning of 
rumen micro-organisms. 

The roughages studied consisted of four 
poor quality forages. The four good qual- 
ity roughages were dehydrated meals con- 
sisting of two shipments of alfalfa, one of 
red clover, and one of rye. The poor qual- 
ity roughages were corn stover, wheat straw, 
corncobs, and a mixture of mature timothy 
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and blue grass hay. 

Adding only available nitrogen to corn- 
cobs, corn stover, wheat straw, or timothy- 
blue grass hay resulted in poor cellulose 
digestion. The addition of complex min- 
erals along with available nitrogen greatly 
increased cellulose digestion with each of 
the poor quality roughage. 

The cellulose in the good quality rough- 
ages was digested efficiently without sup- 
plementation. 

The results presented in this paper fur- 
nish additional support to the general con- 
cept that rumen micro-organisms have nu- 
tritional requirements which must be ful- 
filled if they are to digest roughage effi- 
ciently in their symbiotic role with cattle 
and other ruminants and, further, that these 
nutrients are found in ample quantities in 
certain good quality roughages and are 
present in inadequate amounts in certain 
poor quality roughages. The types of nutri- 
ents required by rumen micro-organisms 
cannot be specifically listed at this time but 
there is evidence suggesting that they fall 
into three general classifications. The first 
type relates to energy which presumably is 
the motivating force for rumen bacteria to 
attack or digest compounds such as cellu- 
lose. The second type of nutrient needed 
by rumen micro-organisms relates to pro- 
tein or the elements such as nitrogen which 
are eventually synthesized into protein ma- 
terial. The third type of nutrients appear 
to be inorganic in nature and are believed 
to be integral constituents in enzymes or 
enzyme systems as well as vitamins synthe- 
sized by rumen micro-organisins. 

The eventual specific enumeration of nu- 

trient requirements of these organisms along 
with the amounts of such nutrients furnished 
by different roughages and other feeds may 
be of considerable economic importance in 
the feeding of cattle and other cud-chewing 
farm animals. 
Comment: We apologize for the length of 
this abstract. This work is tremendously im- 
portant and its angles are not as well known 
as many other types of investigation. This 
kind of work should be closely watched. In 
building rations for ruminants it appears 
that we must not only take into considera- 
tion the nutrient requirements of the animal 
but also the effect of the finished ration on 
the efficiency of feed utilization. 


C. S. Johnson Co. Enters 
Storage Equipment Field 


The C. S. Johnson Co., Champaign, IIl., 
manufacturer of heavy-duty construction 
equipment since 1921, has entered the agri- 
cultural field with a line of storage silos and 
plant equipment for the bulk storage and 
mechanized handling of phosphate, lime, 
potash, and other fertilizers. 

One of Johnson’s bulk phosphate stor- 
age plants, now in operation in rural areas, 
has a silo capacity of 160 tons—based on a 
material weight of about 54 pounds a cubic 
foot. The single-ccompartment steel silo is 
29 feet high and has 9-foot leg sections to 
provide ample truck clearance under dis- 
charge gates. 

Bulk phosphate can be received from 
hopper-bottom railroad cars through an 


under-the-track screw conveyor, with a re- 
ported capacity of approximately 40 tons an 
hour, and a chain bucket elevator. Both the 
elevator and conveyor are enclosed in all- 
welded steel casings and are equipped with 
access doors. 

A two-way gate with a swivel spout may 
be installed at the elevator head section for 
loading the material into the silo or divert- 
ing the flow into the silo bypass chute, per- 
mitting the operator to by-pass the loaded 
silo and fill trucks directly. 

The Johnson line also includes bins, 
batchers, special blending plants, hoppers, 
clamshell buckets, and other auxiliary equip- 
ment used in the manufacture, storage, and 
distribution of blended fertilizers. 


Schenley’s Fisher Is on 
Two Advisory Committees 


Two government agencies have enlisted 
the services of S. L. Fisher, vice president 
oi Schenley Distillers, Inc., Cincinnati. Mr. 
Fisher will serve in an advisory capacity with 
the production and marketing administration 
and with the office of price stabilization. 

In charge of feed byproduct sales and 
grain purchases for Schenley, Mr. Fisher is 
widely known throughout the feed trade. 
In the PMA he will serve on the distilling 
industry advisory committee and in the 
OPS on the distillers dried feed advisory 
committee. 


Edmund Pillsbury Is Killed 
In Nebraska Plane Crash 


Edmund P. Pillsbury, 37-year-old vice 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minnea- 
polis, was killed Feb. 22 when the private 
plane he was flying crashed near Paxton, 
Neb. Mr. Pillsbury was en route to Aspen, 
Colo. for a skiing holiday. 

Mr. Pillsbury started with the Pillsbury 
firm in the wheat department in 1937 after 
graduating from Yale university. He later 
worked in the Chicago, Duluth, and Los 
Angeles branches of the company, and in 
1947 was named vice president of a newly 
created grain division of the firm. Mr. Pills- 
bury became a vice president last December. 

Besides his wife and three children, Mr. 
Pillsbury’s survivors include his father, John 
S. Pillsbury, Sr., chairman of the board of 
the Pillsbury firm; and a brother, George S. 
Pillsbury, New York City, in charge of 
Pillsbury’s export division. 


Whitmoyer Holds Disease 
School in Georgia City 


Seventy-five poultry raisers from four 
southern states attended a nutrition and dis- 
ease clinic held recently at Gainesville, Ga., 
under the sponsorship of Whitmoyer Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa.; and the 
North Georgia Veterinary Supplies Co. of 
Gainesville. 

Speakers included Dr. James R. Wiley 
and Prof. L. W. Cassel of Whitmoyer. Dr. 
Wiley is Whitmoyer’s disease laboratory di- 
rector and Prof. Cassel heads the 
practical research program. 
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...... GUARANTEED POTENCY INCREASES FEED EFFICIENCY...... 

—a natural product made by pure culture ghee 
“a4 fermentation guaranteed to contain not less 
si than 5 grams of bacitracin per pound. 


MORE UNIFORM GROWTH...... 


FREE FLOWING, STABLE, 
Spd EASY TO MIX LOWERED MORTALITY...... 


+++» WON'T CAKE OR DUST BETTER MARKET GRADE...... 


.--..~ LIGHT BROWN COLOR 


GREATER WEIGHT GAINS...... 


ODOR 


PRIMARY PRODUCT...... 


—ample quantities for all feed trade require- 


...... COMPATIBLE WITH COCCIDI- EASY TO HANDLE...... 
; OSIS CONTROL INGREDIENTS —packed in 50-lb. multiwall paper bags with 
cotton outer cover. 


PRODUCTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL DIVISION: Antibiotic Feed Supplements » Butyl Fermentation Solubles and Riboflavin Feed Ingredients + 
Choline Chloride + Niacin - Condensed Distillers’ Molasses Solubles - Anhydrous Ammonia + Benzene Hexachloride - Dilan + Ethyl Formate » Metaldehyde 
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Your Most Dangerous Machines 


Or Your Most Valuable, Your Employes 


@ AS COMPETITION for the retail 
customer’s dollar becomes keener, the 
independent retailer will find it more 
and more necessary to strengthen his 
competitive position. Among other 
activities, he must strive for better 
customer relations—to retain his es 
tablished customers and increase their 
loyalty to his store, and to develop 
new customers. 

Unfortunately, his success or failure 
in developing and maintaining good 
customer relations is one activity 
which is largely in the hands of oth- 
ers—those of his salespeople. Since 
this is true, and since he cannot ob- 
serve every sale as it is being made— 
or lost—-he must take every precaution 
to train employes to treat his cus- 
tomers with the courtesy and thought- 
fulness to which invited guests are 
entitled. 

The only way he can be sure that 
this will be done is by means of an 
effective training program, designed to 
meet the needs of his store. This is 
true whether he has one salesperson 
or several score. 

Before any retail sales training pro- 
gram can be fully effective, however, 
the salespeople must really want to 
serve their customers—to help them 
solve their buying problems. 

The most important time in the 
training of a new salesperson is the 
first day. On that day he is full of 
ambition and enthusiasm. He wants to 
learn how to do his job. Take advan- 
tage of this interest. Tell him about 
the early history of the business, about 
your experiences and success, about 
your plans for the future. See that he 
gets acquainted with the other em- 
ployes. Encourage him to become gen- 
erally familiar with the merchandise 
while he is becoming acquainted with 
the general operations in the store. 

Take as much time as is necessary 
to explain the policies that set the pat-, 
tern for the store’s relations with cus- 
tomers, employes, and other business 
concerns and organizations. This will 
include policies relating to the types 
of merchandise, quality, and price 

lines carried; advertising and promo- 
tion methods used; customer services 
provided, including correction of store 
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errors and adjustment of complaints; 
employe relations; salary and leave 
policies; and general business prac- 
tices. Explain to the salesperson how 
he can do a better job if he knows your 
policies. Encourage him to ask ques- 
tions. Then question him to be sure 
that he understands the policies so well 
that he can represent you in his deal- 
ings with the customers. If you have a 
written statement of your policies and 
regulations, this is a good time to give 
your new employe a copy so he can 
study it. 

After introducing a new employe 
to the store and telling him about your 
policies, you should next start train- 
ing him in the details of his job. For 
convenience, the selling job may be 
divided into two parts: First, the me- 
chanics of handling the transaction 
and, second, serving the customer, For 
training purposes, it is best to teach 


The owner or the manager alone 
doesn't shape his customers’ opinions 
of his business. Instead his employes 
make many of the impressions on 
farmers which can make or break the 
firm. 

Feed dealers who haven't given 
much thought to employe training in 
the past should awaken to its im- 
portance now. . 


these operations separately. However, 
the inexperienced salesperson will find 
it easier to grasp the entire operation 
if it is first explained and demonstrated 


in full. 


After the general discussion of the 
entire sales operation, the actual train- 
ing in handling the mechanics of the 
transaction may be delegated to one 
of your more experienced salespeople. 
It this is done, choose one with the 
patience and understanding to instruct 
without destroying enthusiasm. Both 
the trainer and the new employe 
should be made to understand that 
the responsibility for training is an 
important one. 

Training in the mechanics of the 
transaction should include writing up 
sales slips, wrapping packages, using 


the cash register, and counting change 
back to the customer in the prescribed 
manner. To carry out these mechanical 
operations effectively, the new em- 
ploye must practice them until he does 
them with ease. A simple explanation 
or a single demonstration is not 
enough, 


It is not possible to go into great 
detail as to the best ways to approach 
and greet the customer, determine his 
needs, show the merchandise and 
stress its selling points, meet objec- 
tions, close the sale and interest the 
customer in related merchandise. There 
are any number of ways in which 
these operations may be carried on, 
depending on the salesperson, the cus- 
tomer, and the merchandise to be sold. 

Books have been written on the 
subject of retail selling. Undoubtedly 
you have developed your own selling 
techniques—those you have found par- 
ticularly effective in your store—and 
will want to teach them to your sales- 
people. Nevertheless, suggested here 
are seven steps in conducting a retail 
sale. They are recognized generally as 
the principal points to be covered in 
training the new salesperson to serve 
his customers effectively. 


1. Approach and greeting—approach 
the customer promptly and courteous- 
ly. Welcome him with a pleasant greet- 
ing. Address customers by their names 
whenever possible. Try to remember 
their names, even though they do not 
buy from you frequently. Show a 
friendly interest and a sincere desire 
to be of service. If the customer is al- 
ready examining merchandise when 
approached, some comment about it, 
such as “This is one of our new feeds,” 
makes a good opening. Next, an alert 
and pleasant inquiry will lead the cus- 
tomer to indicate his interest in that 
or related merchandise. Serve cus- 
tomers in turn, unless those entitled 
to service first agree to let a latecomer, 
who is in a hurry, be served ahead of 
them. 

2. Determining the customer’s needs 
—if necessary, ask a few well-phrased 
questions to lead the customer to ex- 
plain his needs. Pay close attention to 


(Continued on page 78) 
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HOW TO CUT COSTS WHILE 
lmproving Service... 


Switch to Savage Tags and you'll see bags 
move faster in no-mistake selections. Tags 
stay on. No more cutting lost-tag bags open 
to see what is in ’em. No more excuses 
about bad light and not being able to read 
tags. Savage Tags look the same in all 
lights ... and you don’t have to read them 
anyway. Find out why. Learn how much 
better they are and how little they cost. 
Send us samples of your tags. Mark quan- 
tity used on each. Don’t bother to write. 
Just attach the coupon to your letterhead; 
enclose your tags; and mail them tous NOW. 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 


Telephone: Cleveland 
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Homer J. Savage, President 251 MAIN STREET 5 
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are here!” 


... and they’re backed by the big- 
gest advertising and promotion 
campaign in Chick Starter history! 


Daily Commercials On These 36 Radio Stations 


Once You 
Try "Em... 
You'll Always 
Buy ‘Em! 
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New Richmond, Wisconsin 


KXEL Waterloo, lowa KOEL Oelwein, lowa 
WKOW Madison, Wis. WHBY = Appleton, Wis. 
WBAY _ Green Bay, Wis. WNAM _ Neenah, Wis. 
WEAU _ Eau Claire, Wis. WOMT _ Manitowoc, Wis. 
KAAA _ Red Wing, Minn. wsPt __ Stevens Point, Wis. 
KSUM Fairmont, Minn. WMAM Marinette, Wis. 
KWLM Willmar, Minn. WTcH Shawano, Wis. 
Listen to KXRA Alexandria, Minn. wsoo = Sault St. Marie, Mich. 
The Doughbo KWAD Wadena, Minn. WHDF Houghton, Mich. 
y KMHL Marshall, Minn. WSHB Stillwater, Minn. 
Country Journal KNUJ —_—New Ulm, Minn. WLDY _Ladysmith, Wis. 
with Larry Haeg WJON St. Cloud, Minn. WJMC Rice 
KSOM _ St. Cloud, Minn. WIGM Medford, Wis. 
KTOE Mankato, Minn. WKBH Crosse, Wis. 
KLIZ Brainerd, Minn. KGLO Mason City, lowa 
WCCO Minneapolis KDHL Owatofina, Minn. KDTH Dubuque, lowa 
KROC Rochester, Minn. wRco _ Richland Center, Wis. 
KWNO Winona, Minn. WRMN Elgin, Ill. 
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‘My Feed Dealer Knows Nutrition’ 


Minnesota Farmers Say That About Wilton Mans 


@ HIS WILLINGNESS to take ad- 
vantage of new trends in the field of 
animal nutrition is paying dividends 
for Wilton Mans, owner of the St. 
Peter Feed Mill at St. Peter, Minn. 

Typical of this hustling Minnesota 
dealer’s desire to put out a product 
that would meet with the approval of 
his customers was the way he took ad- 
vantage of recent pubilicty about 
aureomycin. He was one of the first 
dealers in Minnesota to put aureo- 
mycin-treated feeds on the market. 

“T had read about the value of this 
antibiotic in treating bad cases of 
scours,” he declares, “so I decided to 
mix up some of it and try it on some 
of the swine herds in this area.” 

Farmers in the St. Peter trade com- 
munity were quick to take advantage 
of the opportunity to use the feed re- 
inforced with aureomycin. They had 
read newspaper and magazine articles 
telling about the wonder-working 
properties of aureomycin so they were 
eager to try it on their herds. They 
quickly found that the aureomycin 
did check scouring or enteritis and 
that it perked up the appetites of 
sickly pigs. 

Some farmers who had _ suffered 
losses from enteritis the previous year 
fed the aureomycin in their feeds as 
a preventive. It worked very well. 
One farmer who had hesitated to 
spend the extra money on aureomycin- 
treated feed because he figured his pigs 
were going to die nevertheless did try 
it. He found that even his sickest pigs 
soon recovered. 

That kind of farm-produced pub- 
licity was good medicine for Mr. Mans. 
Only a fewer of the older and harder- 
headed farmers refused to try it on 
their pigs. 

“T had trouble getting the drug at 
first for mixing into my feeds,” he 
recalled. “At first I got it from a vet- 
erinarian but later I was able to cut 
the cost by buying it from a whole- 
saler.” 

Mr. Mans mixes and sells his feeds 
under the brand name of Minnesota 
Valley, his mill and store being lo- 
cated close to the beautiful Minnesota 
river which winds through this sec- 
tion. He entered business 14 years ago 
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WILTON MANS READS OVER A SALES FOLDER 
“My biggest job was to straighten out those gosh-awful formulas. 


after having spent several years farm- 
ing in the St. Peter area. At that time 
he was a partner with his father-in-law. 

Keenly interested in animal nutri- 
tion problems, Mr. Mans has spent 
much time and study on ways and 
means of making his feeds do as good 
a job as possible for farmers. Like most 
farmers in the southern part of the 
state, the area around St. Peter is 
marked by a highly diversified type of 
farming. Farmers raise large quantities 
of hogs, produce milk, and raise chick- 
ens and sheep. 

To help farmers with their feeding 
problems, Mr. Mans has printed large 
quantities of instruction sheets. Titled 
“Feeding Directions on Minnesota 
Valley Feeds,” the sheet teils farmers 
not only how to feed poultry and live- 
stock feeds but also gives instructions 
on taking care of chicks and little pigs. 
For example, under the heading, “Min- 
nesota Valley 18 Per Cent Chick 
Starter,” Mr. Mans gives recommen- 
dations for taking care of chicks. This 
includes moving brooder to fresh 
ground, thoroughly cleaning and dis- 


Hep on Nutrition 


. that's Wilton Mans, and his 
feed customers know it. That's why 
Mr. Mans enjoys big repeat business. 


infecting all equipment, carefully regu- 
lating ventilation and temperature, al- 
lowing at least one square foot of floor 
space to every three chicks, providing 
four feet of feeding space to each 50 
chicks, and making certain that each 
chick has plenty of feed and water. 


Farmers pick up a copy of the 
recommendation, read it over, and 
often take the sheet home for further 
study. The reverse side of the sheet 
lists mixing directions for Minnesota 
Valley 32 per cent poultry concentrate, 
together with several paragraphs list- 
ing reasons why farmers should buy 
Mr. Mans’ brand of feeds. 

“Competition has increased at a re- 
markable rate during the past few 
years,” Mr. Mans stated. “Back in 
1937 there were only two dealers in 
St. Peter. Now there are 14. However, 
we are still getting our percentage of 
the business but we are having to 
hustle after it.” 

One move which he made to offset 
competition was to make his mill more 
efficient. The old building was in bad 
shape. 

“You could sling your hat through 
some of the holes in the wall,” Mr. 
Mans asserts. 


So he made preparations to build a 
(Concluded on page 71) 
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INEXCUSABLE 
Irate Judge: “You are charged with throw- 
ing your mother-inlaw out of an eighth- 
story window. Guilty or not guilty?” 
Prisoner: “Guilty, your honor. I did it 
without thinking.” 
Irate Judge: “That's no excuse. You 


could have hit somebody on the head. 1 
CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION oe you $5.” 


GOOD IRISHMAN A boss is a guy who is always early when The difference between poverty and 
Finnigan: “Say, Mike . . . what's this I you are late, and late when you are early. wealth is ey. Aes 
hear about ye joining up with thim Com- SS cee 
munists? Be ye daft, man? LAST RESORT a 
Mike: “It’s true, Finnigan . . . I signed FRESH AIR Wife (confronting husband sneaking in 


up last week. Ye see the doctor told me I Lung No. 1 said to lung No. 2, as the after 3 nae: home is the best place 
had only 10 days to live and “tis better one man took a deep breath of the fresh coun- after all, is it? 


o thim Communists dies than a good try air: “That's the stuff I was telling you Woozy Husband: “Don't know about 
Irishman.” about.” that, but it’s the only place open. 
* & 


A lady is a woman who makes it easy for 
a man to be a gentleman. 
* 


Cash in on a $AD STORY 


College Youth (writing to his father): 
UALITY PRODUCT “Dear Dad, Ju$t gue$$ what I need mo$t. 
That’$ right. Be$t wi$he$. $am.” 
Father (answering): “Dear Sam, NO 
Sell Your Customers news NOw. NOthing ever happens here. 
4 


Write us aNOther letter aNOn. NOw I'll 
say goodbye. Dad.” 


‘ the wise and the married. 
Woman (in psychiatrist’s office): “But I 
Doctor (irritated): ““How do you expect 


Lh All men are divided into two classes— 
* 
DEAR DOCTOR 
NEW-IMPROVED a tell you, Doctor, I didn’t have any bad 
: dreams last night!” 
me to help you if you don’t do your home- 
work?” 


* * * 


A wise man is one who never blows his 
knows. 


* * * 


FACSIMILE 
Explorer (narrating endlessly): “We 
were surrounded by savage natives who 
uttered fierce cries, danced madly, and beat 
the earth with their clubs.” 
Bored Listener: “Sounds like golf to me.” 
* 
It pays to advertise—who ever got any- 
where by winking at a girl in the dark? 
* & 


SAME DIFFERENCE 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


Your customers chickens need the calcium and other valuable 
trace mineral found in Mayo’s “Snow Flake” Pure Reef Oyster 


Shell. Hungry Customer (to waiter): “Gimme 
Mayo’s “Snow Flake” is 100 per cent usable—washed, crushed a turkey sandwich.” 

—kiln dried—air floated and correctly graded. Strictly a Qual- Waiter: “Sorry, we ain’t got no turkey.” 
ity product for Quality Dealers. Write, wire or’phone for prices. Hungry Customer: “Then gimme a 


chicken sandwich.” 
Waiter (impudently): “Don’t be silly. If 


NOW IN MAYO'S NEW we had chicken, you could've got a turkey 
PACKAGED IN BAGS 10 Ib. “FEED-O-MAT" aio? 
Paper 
P Something new—the “Feed-O- They hadda call that new tonic some- 
25 |b. - 50 Ib. - 80 lb. Mat” Package. A handy, econ- thing, so they did. 
Burla omical, 10 lb. box that is an * « ¢ 
P Automatic Feeder. You need ~ INTERFERENCE 
100 Ib. this package. Packed (6) to case. Judge (to two Irishmen arrested for fight- 


ing): “Why didn’t you two make an at- 


tempt to settle thi f : ed 
MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


were tryin’ to do, yer honor, when the 
P. O. BOX 784 HOUSTON 1, TEXAS police came and interfered.” 
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The facts about 
Sulfaquinoxaline . .. 
IN A HANDY FOLDER 


break 


= Fowl Chokers phew 


chickens, 
o occur, haracterized by by atory 
losses is made eed in the teed 
rf before Gulf aquine sine gate 
weatiy obser 


é 
oo as the 7th of ih week: 
or 


finding 


cut 


This INFORMATIVE FOLDER, for distribution to your custom- 
ers, shows how Sulfaquinoxaline works—easily .. . effectively ... 


economically. Records Show 
HOW IT PREVENTS AND CONTROLS outbreaks of cecal and Effectiveness 


intestinal coccidiosis of chickens and coccidiosis of turkeys. In 86 successive broiler flocks (equivalent to 30 
years’ experience in commercial broiler produc- 
HOW IT CHECKS immediate mortality in acute fowl cholera of tion) Sulfaquinoxaline has 
chickens, turkeys, and pheasants. achieved consistent performance. 
Throughout this concentrated 
study, no severe outbreaks of 
cecal or intestinal coccidiosis 
have occurred. There was no 
evidence that the coccidia be- 
came resistant to Sulfaquinoxa- 
line. 


HOW IT IS SAFE—safe for meat birds and replacement pullets. 


HOW IT IS EFFECTIVE the year ’round under a wide variety of 
climatic conditions. How Sulfaquinoxaline-fed flocks show better 
feed efficiency and better market quality. 


ALL IN THIS FREE FOLDER ————}) 


together with Table of Effective Concentrations, show- 
ing 22 ways to use Sulfaquinoxaline. 


MERCK & CO., Ine. 
Rauway, N. J., Dept. SQ.-F.B.-3 


Send us ...... copies of your folder, Coccidiosis, Its Prevention 
and Control with Sulfaquinoxaline. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufacturing Chemists _ 


= 
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The Key to Pr 7 
| 
and Control of | | 
3 : 
LCOCCIGIOSIS UU A 
‘ard 
gris 
sin weeks of accurate ding! Hologist. 
CONCENTRATIONS 


HOG CONCENTRATES 
IN 30 DAYS 


FRANK WELTON, salesman for CITIZENS 
GRAIN CO., LAPEL, INDIANA, made this 
outstanding record. Frank says he likes to sell 
the Master Mix Program because he can see the 
profitable results it has given his feeders. 


left to right, Gerold 
Bobcoke, McMillen Territory 
Monager, Horry McVey, Manager, ond 
Fronk Weiton, Solesmon of the Citizens Grain Co. 


daster Mix Feed display in Citizens Grain Company office. 


Kew we hiljo/ Master Mix Dealers 
Timely sales promotions throughout the Get the Onder! 


ear enable Master Mix dealers to step up 
r OUTSTANDING SUCCESS in the feed business depends on selling a 


Gnd ‘thelr quality feed that makes top profits for the feeder . . . and that takes a sound 
campaigns include posters, direct mail feeding program. Master Mix dealers are men like Harry McVey and Frank 
letters, bulletins, and A | Welton who understand the value of Master Mix feeding programs and know 
ee d how to explain them. They get the business because they are genuinely helpful 

Compony-sponsered sales ond service to their customers. They have confidence that Master Mix Feeds do produce 
training shows your men how to use them top profits when fed properly. They know, too, that McMillen Feed Research 


keeps the feeds they sell in step with new and proven feeding developments. 


to sell better feeding programs. 


Everywhere Master Mix Feeds and dealer brand feeds made from Master 
Mix Concentrates have a reputation for performance in the feedlot. Dealers 
displaying the red-and-blue shield are prospering because knowledge of that 
performance is reaching more and more feeders through national advertising, 
local sales promotion, and field service ¢alls. McMillen Feed Mills provides 
not only a quality product, but also the sales assistance which helps Master 
Mix dealers get the orders. 


If you would like to bene fit from the Master Mix sales pro- 
gram, mail the coupon below. Your area may be open. 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Please give me information on how my business can 


be built with Master Mix Feeds and Concentrates. 


NAME ADDREsSs 


CITY STATE 
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JOPL N 


SEEDS. HARDWARE FE 


Ten Pounds 


Either Purchase Rates Top Attention 


@ CATERING to small feed users 
has proven to be a paying proposition 
for Charles Angel, owner of the Jop- 
lin Seed & Feed Co., Joplin, Mo., who 
took over a year ago what was a neg: 
lected and run-down business and put 
it on its feet. 

“My first year,” said Mr. Angel, “I 
grossed between $90,000 and $100,- 
000.” 

Mr. Angel has been in the feed 
business for 20 years, and during that 
period has worked in many types of 
operations. This taught him that a 
business operation must be geared to 
a specific category. 

‘Had I gone in here,” he said, “with 
the idea that I could use methods suc- 
cessfully employed by tonnage dealers, 
I surely would have gone broke.” 

Mr. Angel likes to think of his op- 
eration as one set up especially for 
suburbanites. Officially, Joplin, like 
other cities its size, has no suburbs. 
For lack of a better working name, 
however, Mr. Angel calls those living 
on the town’s outskirts “suburbanites.” 

“They are people,” Mr. Angel ex- 
plained of the suburbanites, “who like 
to enjoy city advantages and have 
country privileges, keep a cow or two, 
maybe a few pigs to fatten, or maybe 
a flock of hens and a few rabbits. 

“Commercial raisers are not for me. 
My business is not set up to accom- 
modate them. My customers do not 
shop for tonnage discounts. They are 
not large volume users; and hence, 
are not price conscious. What my type 
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Ten Tons 


of customer wants—and demands—is 
personal and sympathetic service. For 
a tonnage dealer, they would amount 
to a nuisance factor. The tonnage 
dealer cannot profitably court this 
type business, but I can.” 

In order to be in a position to serve 
the many small feed users, the first 
thing Mr. Angel had to do was to 
remodel his store. When he took over, 
half of the store was being used for 
an ill-kept warehouse “with a small 
dingy office stuck away in the rear 
of it,” Mr. Angel added. 

Originally, the building consisted of 
two stores; but by installing a new 
plate-glass front that replaced multi- 
glass windows with broken panes, the 
building now appears as one unit. 

“The remodeling cost me around 
$3,700,” declared Mr. Angel. “But 


the extra sales that ensued more than 


CHARLES ANGEL (RIGHT) & CUSTOMER 
"They rely on ma.” 


paid the expense the first year. This 
was no expense. It was a sound in- 
vestment.” 

During the remodeling, the dingy 
office was torn out and moved up to 
the front of the newly remodeled 
section. “That's where an office should 
be,” explained Mr. Angel. “Most of 
the business is transacted near the 
front door.” 

The customer, pausing for a remark 
or two, or waiting for his change, 
often looks around and buys items on 
impulse. Whereas, if he had to make 
a trip to the rear of the store, he might 
make a mental note to get them “next 
time.” 

“But chances are,” 
Angel, 


remarked Mr. 
“they will buy them elsewhere 


COURTESY and assistance to 
the large and small customer 
alike are practiced at Charles 
Angel's Joplin, Mo., seed and 
feed store, pictured across top 
of page. 


in the meantime where it is more 
convenient.” 

The firm features two lines of feed. 
One is a local make, and the other is 
the Conkey line. These two lines, Mr. 
Angel finds, satisfy the majority of 
his customers. 

“In my type of business,” the deal- 
er continued, “I could not afford to 
handle one line of feed exclusively. 
Small sales volumes do not warrant 
the time involved in selling a customer 
on one type of feed and then reselling 
him on another.” 

Even though he occasionally gets 
calls for franchise lines, Mr. Angel, 
with two lines to offer, usually man- 
ages not to lose a sale. 

“Depending on what they ask for,” 
said Mr. Angel, “I can suggest one 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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DOUBLE PROFIT FOR YOU 


Starting 


DOUBLE SERVICE TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


When You SELL 


SE LL DR. SALSBURY’S 


for use in the drinking water 


Mash... 


ARSONIC ACID DERI 


Urge your customers to start their chicks with Ren-O-Sal tablets in the 


drinking water... Chicks do better. . 


.. Why?. 


.you get better satisfied customers 


. Because ONLY Dr. Salsbury’s Ren-O-Sal Gives Chickens 


FASTER GROWTH 


Even With Vitamin B,, And Aureomycin In The Feed 


Prevents COCCIDIOSIS 


On our tests with 90,000 birds, those 
treated with Ren-O-Sal average 15% 
faster growth. Experiments of Drs. 
H. R. Bird and R. G. Lille, of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, show that 
the 3-Nitro 4-Hydroxy Phenylarsonic 
acid in Ren-O-Sal, produces extra gain 
with chickens even when vitamin Bi 2 


and aureomycin are in the feed. 


Ren-O-Sal treated birds mature 
quicker...start laying up to 15 days 
earlier, without forcing. Turkeys show 


improved feed conversion. 
PREVENTS CECAL COCCIDIOSIS 
In larger doses, Ren-O-Sal prevents 
the spread of cecal coccidiosis in 
chicken flocks. This added protection 


costs your customers nothing extra. 


promirte and, profit from 


STARTING 


Ren-O-Sal 


A DRINKING WATER MEDICINE 


TONIC AND GROWTH STIMULANT FOR 
CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 


CONTROLS CECAL COCCIDIOSIS IN 
CHICKENS 


Greater Profits For You 


Ren-O-Sal is extensively advertised in 


National and State Farm Papers to 
make your sales job easier...profits 
larger. Order Ren-O-Sal today. Avail- 
able in tablet form for drinking water 
...of powder form for the feed. Prof- 
itable dealer discounts. Dr. Salsbury’s 


Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 


complete line 
of poultry medicines 
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Determining Cattle Feeding Margins 


Five Fattening Systems Are Discussed, Explained 


@ MUCH OF THE PROFIT in feeding 
cattle can be traced to the difference be- 
tween the price paid per hundredweight for 
cattle as feeders and the price received, after 
a normal feeding interval, when they are 
sold as slaughter cattle. This price margin 
in feeding has varied considerably the last 
four years according to the grade and types 
of cattle fed. It has averaged larger for top 
than for lower grades of cattle fed, but it 
has also fluctuated over a wider range for 
the top grades. Thus, cattle feeders have 
had more of a chance for a big price gain, 
and more risk of loss, when they fed the 
better grade cattle than when they fed the 
lower grades. 

Because seasonal highs and lows in prices 
came at different times for various grades of 
cattle, and because the feeding period is 
normally longer for top than for lower 
grades, price margins in 1947-50 for feed- 
ing the best grade were largest when the 
fed cattle were sold in the fall or early win- 
ter; for the second best grade when sold 
in the summer or early fall, and for a lower 
grade when sold in the spring or early 
summer. 

In the Corn Belt, many kinds of cattle 
are fed in many different ways. Some are 
beef animals of finest breeding that are fed 
to high finish in a carefully regulated feed- 
ing program. At the other extreme, even 
scrub dairy animals are sometimes given a 
small grain ration to prepare them for mar- 
ket. Some grain feeding programs are com- 
bined with extensive periods of grazing or 
roughage feeding. Nevertheless, throughout 
these many forms there run certain systems 
of feeding that are sufficiently common and 
uniform that they can be regarded as stan- 
dard or typical. 

Systems of cattle feeding can be classified 
according to the grade and classes of cattle 
that are fed. This is possible because each 
kind of cattle is most adapted to a particu- 
lar system, and because grade and class 
names for feeders and slaughter cattle fit 
the various systems. The grade specifica- 
tions established for feeders are based not 
only on the appearance of animals when 
graded, but also on their suitability for 
feeding to slaughter weight. Thus a lower 
grade feeder steer is well suited, as a gen- 
eral rule, to feeding within a short period 
to a lower grade slaughter animal. A top 
grade steer is suited to longer feeding with 
a top slaughter grade as the objective. 

In line with these distinctions, five feed- 


ing systems are presented in this analysis. | 


They consist of three that begin with year- 
ling feeder steers and two that begin with 
feeder steer calves. In each, the feeding ends 
at the slaughter grade comparable to the 
grade of the original feeder. However, be- 
cause only a single price is reported for 
feeder steer calves, a combined grade of 
calves is separately compared with each of 
two grades of slaughter steers. 
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By HAROLD F. BREIMYER 
Department of Agriculture 


Among specific modifications of these 
basic systems that may be mentioned but 
are not treated here is up-grading or down- 
grading in feeding. This is feeding to a 
slaughter grade higher or lower than the 
comparable grade as a feeder. Thus, lower 
grade feeders are sometimes fed a long 
time to near a top slaughter grade. On the 
other hand, top grade feeders are occa- 
sionally shipped half-fed as lower grade 
slaughter animals. Furthermore, the systems 
discussed here do not apply directly to 
cattle pastured before being moved into 
feed lots, or fed grain while on pasture. 
They are set up only for cattle fed con- 
tinuously on grain and roughage for a 
stated length of time in drylot. 

Calculating price margins in feeding be- 
gins with market prices of feeders and of 
slaughter cattle. Prices at Kansas City, the 
leading feeder cattle market, are used for 
feeders and those at Chicago for slaughter 
steers. Prices are taken for the weight and 
grade classes in market quotations that 
most nearly fit the five feeding systems se- 
lected for analysis. For the three systems 
of feeding yearling steers, the three weight 
and grade classes for feeders are 400-800 
pound choice, 500-800 pound good, and 
500-1,000 pound medium stocker and 
feeder steers. The three most nearly com- 
parable grades and weights of slaughter 
steers, according to the grade names in use 
during the years studied, are 900-1,100 
pound choice, 900-1,100 pound good, and 
700-1,100 pound medium Corn Belt steers 
sold for slaughter. For the two systems of 
calf feeding, the only feeder calf grade re- 
ported is good and choice stocker and feed- 
er steer calves. Margins for feeding these 
calves to top grade are calculated from the 
price of 900-1,100 pound choice slaughter 
steers (as previously named), and those for 
feeding calves to the next best grade are 
calculated from the price of 900-1,100 
pound good salughter steers. 

Names for grades of slaughter steers were 
changed at the beginning of 1951, but those 
for feeder steers and steer calves were left 
unchanged. All the data and analysis here 
are in terms of the names in effect prior 
to 1951. The principle of feeding of steers 


All About Margins 


Subtract the price of feeder cat- 
tle several months earlier from the 
price of slaughter cattle and you 
have the feeding margin, Mr. Brei- 
myer explains. 

He continues with a discussion 
of the five basic feeding systems 
and points out how each differs from 
the others. 


or calves to a slaughter grade comparable to 
their original feeder grade, which underlies 
the five feeding systems, is represented in 
the old terminology by choice feeders fed 
to choice slaughter cattle, good to good, 
and so on. Observations made from the 
1947-50 experiences can still be applied to 
the same kind of feeding, but in terms of 
1951 names the slaughter grade will be 
raised one level. 

Feeding margins are calculated as the 
difference between the prices of slaughter 
cattle when sold and of feeder cattle several 
months earlier. The length of feeding period 
is different for each grade. For choice year- 
ling steers it is considered to be eight 
months, for good yearling steers it is six 
months, and for medium steers, four months. 
For good and choice steer calves carried to 
choice slaughfer grade it is assumed to be 
11 months, and for good grade is eight 
months. 

Feeding margins so calculated are strictly 
price comparisons on a hundredweight ba- 
sis. They do not directly relate to net re- 
turns per animal since the feed and other 
farm costs are not considered. Nor are 
transportation and marketing costs between 
Kansas City and the farm included, or 
those between the farm and Chicago. Feed- 
ing and other costs differ somewhat by 
grades. The feeding margin is very impor- 
tant in cattle feeding since much of the 
profit in feeding comes from successful 
methods of buying and marketing which 
provides favorable margins. Mistakes in 
marketing can take away the profits that 
would otherwise be earned from efficiency 
in putting on weight gains. 

In 1947-50, margins in feeding of year- 
ling steers averaged largest for the choice 
and smallest for the medium grade. Mar- 
gins also varied most for the choice grade. 
The chances of very profitable margins or of 
no margin or even negative margins thus 
were greater when the top grade rather 
than a lower grade of steers was selected for 
feeding. 

The actual margins in 1947-50 are not 
truly representative of a long period. Prices 
of cattle were unusually high in those years. 
Moreover, prices trended upward most of 
that time except the second half of 1948, 
allowing feeders to realize margins wider 
than were expected when feeding began— 
and wider than a long-run average. But 
even though the general size of margins is 
not representative, their differences by grades 
of cattle fed are probably very nearly so. 
The experiences in those years are fairly 
indicative of usual differences in price mar- 
gins for the several systems of feeding. 

For all the 48 months of the period stud- 
ied, the average price margin in feeding 
choice yearling steers was $8.49 per 100 
pounds, for the good grade was $6.74 and 
for the medium grade was $4.59. Data for 
those months also demonstrated the larger 
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variations in margins for the higher grades. 
The average variation in the margin—the 
average departure from the margins of 
$8.49, $6.74 and $4.59—was $3.44 per 
100 pounds for the choice grade, $2.61 for 
good, and $1.88 for medium. 

Margins for top grades of steers vary 
most for two reasons. First, prices of the 
higher grades of both feeder and slaughter 
steers fluctuate more than do those of lower 
grades, as is shown by the greater dipping 
and rising of price curves in the upper sec- 
tion of the chart than in the lower sections. 
The second reason is that even if the pat- 
tern were no different, the net cumulative 
price change while top cattle are being fed 
would usually be larger than for lower grades 
due simply to the longer period involved. 

Average 1947-50 margins in feeding steer 
calves were generally similar to those in 
feeding steers of the same grade. The vari- 
ations in margins were greater, for each 
grade, in feeding calves than steers. Just as 
the longer feeding of top than of lower 
grade steers is a cause for their greater 
variability of margins, in the same way the 
longer feeding period for calves is the main 
reason why their margins vary more than 
those in feeding steers. The longer feeding 
of calves also contributed to their compara- 
tively high average margins in the years 
studied. When prices trend higher as they 
did during most of 1947-50, there are 
added gains for holding cattle greater 
lengths of time. As an average for many 
years, margins for calf feeding might not 
compare quite as favorably with those for 
steers as they did the last four years. 

Although no examination of costs of 
gain will be made here, it is worth noting 
that calves usually require less feed per 100 
pounds of gain than do steers. Also, feed- 
ing either calves or steers to top finish re- 
quires more feed relative to gain than does 
feeding to lower slaughter grade. Thus at 
least a part of the differences in average 
margins between top and lower grades is 
offset by differences in costs. 

As an average for the four years 1947- 
50, price margins in feeding steers or steer 
calves were largest for the choice grades 
when the fed cattle were sold in the fall or 
early winter; for good choice grade, when 
sales were made in the summer or early 
fall; and for medium grade, when sales were 
made in the spring or early summer. Aver- 
age margins by months varied most for the 
choice grade, and least for good grade. 

Seasonal high points in cattle prices are 
determined by two main tendencies that 
appear in nearly all years—a spring demand 
for stockers and feeders to go on grass 
that brings peak prices for not only stocker 
and feeder cattle but also lower grades of 
slaughter cattle; and a demand for slaughter 
cattle in late summer or early fall, when 
the total meat supply is small, that results 
in seasonally high prices for good and for 
choice slaughter grades. 

These normal trends are only partially 
revealed in data for 1947-50, being partly 
obscured by gradual uptrends in prices and 
by short-term fluctuations that would dis- 
appear in averages for a greater number of 
years. Yet there was enough correspond- 
ence to normal trends that the seasonality 
in margins during those years was fairly con- 
sistent with normal experiences. 


Wide feeding margins for choice cattle 
sold in the fall or early winter after an 8 or 
11 month feeding period are a combined 
result of feeder purchases made before the 
spring advance in their prices, and sales 
made before the high price season for 
slaughter steers ends. The widest feeding 
margins for good grade cattle come some- 
what earlier because a shorter feeding period 
follows about the same low-price purchase 
dates. Medium grade feeder steers fed only 
four months to, medium slaughter steers 
bring their widest margin when purchases 
are made in the winter, at prices not far 
above their seasonal low, and sales are timed 
for their seasonal high in early summer. 


Poison Weed Threatens 
Livestock in Six States 


Livestock on rangelands of six western 
states are now imperiled by a fast spread- 
ing, poisonous weed known as _halogeton, 
according to Dr. R. L. Lovvorn, chief weed 
investigator for the department of agricul- 
ture. 

The weed, a close relative of Russian 
thistle, brings sudden death to sheep and 
cattle who feed on it in late fall and win- 
ter when other forage is not available. Ox- 
alic acid, in combination with calcium of 
the blood serum, is the poisonous substance 
in the weed that causes death, Dr. Lovvorn 
said. 

A desert plant, halogeton grows most 
abundantly on bare soil, and makes its in- 
vasion after other plant cover has been de- 
stroyed. The weed is now established on 


more than a half million acres of western 
range country and is spreading rapidly. The 
fact that halogeton is a poor competitor to 
other plants furnishes the basis for the long 
term hope for control of the weed, Dr. 
Lovvorn said. 


Jacobson Hammer Mill Is 
Available to Industry 


Master custom hammer mills manufac- 
tured by the Jacobson Machine Works, 
Minneapolis, are now being produced for 
installation throughout the country, the 
firm has announced. First marketed within 
a 150-mile radius of Minneapolis a year ago, 
the hammer mills now have been thorough- 
ly tested and are in quantity production, 
the company said. 

The new mill is readily adaptable to differ- 
ent screens, which can be changed from the 
workroom floor without stopping the mill, 
the manufacturer has stated. Air cylinders 
make possible push-button control for 
coarse, medium, or fine grinding. 

A descriptive bulletin on the Master ham- 
mer mill may be obtained by writing Jacob- 
son at 1090 10th ave., S. E., Minneapolis. 

SAFETY ACID POURER 

Production of a new carboy tilter for 
pouring of acids and other liquids with 
greater safety has been announced by the 
General Scientific Equipment Co., Phila- 
delphia. Equipped with an air vent pouring 
spout, the tilter is priced at $24.95. De- 
tails are available from the manufacturer at 
2700 W. Huntingdon street, Philadelphia 32. 


They Chart the 


Course at Toledo 


Shown above are four of the 1951 offi- 
cers of the Toledo Board of Trade. Stand- 
ing is G. J. Forester, Forester Grain Co., 
who is the exchange’s new second vice 
president. Seated, left to right, are Secre- 


tary A. E. Schultz, who was re-elected: P. - 


A. Kier, National Biscuit Co., new president; 
and P. M. Barnes, Lansing Grain Co., who 


was re-elected treasurer. 

O. E. M. Keller, Kasco Mills, Inc., was 
absent when the picture was taken. He is 
the new first vice president. 

Directors for 1951 include F. M. Alex- 
ander, Paul A. Atkinson, H. R. DeVore, 
D. L. Norby, J. W. Luscombe, and L. J. 
Schuster. 
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NEW, EASY WAY FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


TO BUY HARD INSOLUBLE GRIT 


The STONEMO Hopper-Pak is one of the fastest moving items for 
hatcherymen, feed and poultry supply dealers. Hopper-Paks are selling like 
hot cakes. And no wonder! 


First, the Hopper-Pak is a “natural” for starting baby chicks. Each 10-Ib. 
package is a 2-way diner and there is just enough STONEMO Granite Grit 
for 100 chicks up to 314 to 4 weeks. 


Second, STONEMO’s heavy advertising on Hopper-Paks is making a 
particular appeal to women. They appreciate the convenience of a package 
of essential grit which is also a self-feeder—and costs only 39¢. 


You make a profit of 10 cents, or 34%, on each package you sell. So lose no 
time—talk, display and sell STONEMO Hopper-Paks and pyramid your 
profits. 


Hopper-Paks come to you 6 to the carton. Order them with your 80-lb. 
economy bags of STONEMO from your favorite wholesaler. But don't 
wait—you will need plenty to supply the demand. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY 


Executive Offices & Quarry, LITHONIA, GEORGIA 
Branch Quarry, BARRE, VT. 


the grit with the 
EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES 


oi | 
ae 
1. Hopper-Pok is shelf item. Iris : 
easy sell. It gives you 10 cents 
profit on every package 
2. Hopper-Pak is convenient for 
your customers- iris 10-Ib. pack 
age and feeding hopper '" one. 
3. Hopper-Pak saves YOU the labor 
of weighing and packaging small 
quantities of STONENO- 
tunity to introduce STONENO- psa & 
sampler, it is convenient way to : 
sell the economy of the 80-lb- bag. 
5. Hopper-Pak also fills need for 
the small back yard flock owner: 


LIVESTOCK 


Time was when crackers came out of a barrel. Now they 


are neatly packaged — and customers ask for them by 
brand. 


Grandpa used to ask for “oil meal”. So did Dad. But the 
smart young farmer of today wants Minnesota’s 36% 
Protein Linseed Oil Meal. He wants that extra protein 
that only the extracted method can provide —and he 
wants it at no extra cost. 


To sum it up, feed manufacturers and dealers everywhere 
are mixing Minnesota into their own brands of feed or 
selling it to feeders in the original bag. It’s easier for you 
to sell — and it makes farming more profitable, too. Call 
us for your requirements. 


100 486.87 


to tell your customers 


1. Puts the “bloom” and “finish” on feeder 
cattle 

2. Promotes feed consumption . . . speeds 
fattening 

3. Helps increase milk production 

4. Brings beef cattle, hogs and sheep to 
market peak sooner 

5.2 lbs. more protein — higher protein 
efficiency 

6.Greater uniformity and granulation — 

added palatability 

7. Available in meal or pellet form 
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Efficiency Business 


Future Problems Make It An Absolute ‘Must’ 


@ LARGE national banks, agricultural 
colleges and economists in many posi- 
tions express the view that—at pres- 
ent there will be no “cyclical down’ 
trend in general business,” “the pre- 
vailing trend has been shifted from de- 
flation to inflation,” but, “the long- 
run effects on our economy can easily 
be exaggerated.” 

Government spending is expanding 
rapidly. Regardless of the e tent of 
the war in Asia, we are going onto a 
war basis. No country has a depres- 
sion when preparing for war or when 
waging a war. 

There have been two other main 

supports under the boom economy— 

the automobile industry and the con- 
struction industry. Both would have 
been catching up with demand before 
long. The time for catching up has 
been pushed into the future. 

War and preparedness spending 
will take up any slack that would 
otherwise show up in the economy. 

In the long term future, “When 
we finally arrive at peace again, we 
will in all probability experience a 
major economic readjustment just as 
we have after all other wars.” 

When that day arrives, we will get 
the delayed reactions from World War 
II — plus the accumulated effect of 
this further war and preparations for 
all-out war. 

Nations do not have depressions 
when preparing for war; they do, 
however, go broke because of war. 
That is not a cheerful outlook. 

We should not, therefore, compla- 
cently accept the economic stimula- 
tion of more war effort. Unless it is 
wisely financed and managed, the ac- 


By TRUE D. MORSE 


Doane Agricultural Service 
companying inflation will wipe out 
much of the savings of our people. 


Those dependent upon savings and 
life insurance, and those looking for- 


TRUE D. MORSE 
"Never...will there be a greater premium..." 


ward to such for a living, will go 
broke or be partly liquidated. 

War is destructive —it does not 
bring prosperity. A major problem of 
farmers, along with other citizens, is 
what to do with money, to keep from 
being liquidated. 

Do not make the mistake of judg- 
ing the effect of the Korean war, and 
further military preparedness by 
World War II. 

We entered World War II out of 
a depression. Millions of people were 
unemployed, industry was producing 


AMERICA 


Mr. 


well qualified to discuss this topic. He presented the talk of which this article 
is a digest at a January meeting of the International Baby Chick association. 
A past president of the American Society of Farm Managers & Rural! Appraisers 


Mr. Morse is an agriculture graduate of the University of Missouri. 


IN TOMORROW'S ECONOMY 


Morse, president of the Doane Agricultural Service 


St. 


Louis, is 
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at a slow pace, and the national debt 
was small compared to now. Farmers 
were poor, had little savings, and were 
poorly equipped. Prices were low. 

Today production is in high gear. 
Consumers are spending freely. The 
government is spending freely, more 
than its income. The national debt is 
huge and increasing. Farmers have 
savings and good equipment: prices are 
high. 

Inilation and higher prices are cer’ 
tain; only the rate at which it will pro- 
ceed is in doubt. A national budget 
even approaching the 71 billions pro- 
posed by the President means rapid 
inflation. It can easily get out of con- 
trol and become disastrous. 

Hatcherymen serve farmers and 
farmers, fortunately, are in a better 
position than most citizens to get some 
protection against inflation by the wise 
management and expansion of their 
land, livestock, poultry, and equip- 
ment. 

With production rolling out goods 
in huge volume, both from the fac- 
tories and farms, there may be enough 
in the long run for both military and 
civilian needs. 


Unless there is total war, the high 
production rate of industry will be 
able to greatly expand the defense 
while producing large volumes of ci- 
vilian goods. The combined demand 
may not be more than is needed to 
maintain the present high production 
levels. 

Prices are high and this high level 
tends to help hold back further ad- 


vances. 


“Scare buying” has been renewed, 
further pushing up consumer credit. 
Recently it has been over 20 billions, 
far above any previous levels. The 
money required to meet these debt 
payments, plus payments on high cost 
homes is soaking up money that other- 
wise would buy more goods. 

More and more consumers will be 
forced to select what to buy within 
the limit of their money—and from 
among the available goods. 


Poultry and eggs will be among the 
items available and consumers will buy 
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these products more freely. 

Controls stand out as the number one 
threat to the agricultural economy. Price 
controls on farm products will hinder the 
war and defense efforts of the United States. 
They will tend to cut production of the 
most vital foods and fibers. They will be 
more destructive than helpful in meeting 
the national emergency. 

There is no food shortage and none is in 
prospect. Families can live well without the 
highest priced foods. There needs to be 
clear recognition of the fact that while meat 
is a necessity for good health and vigor, it 
is also indulged in as a luxury beyond 
health needs when prices are abnormally 
low. 

Consumers will be penalized rather than 
benefited by price controls on farm pro- 
ducts. They should vigorously oppose them 
until all other practical means of inflation 
control have been exhausted. In the end, 
they will get less meat and other health 
foods, if prices are put under ceilings. 

The unknowns of governmental manage- 
ment, military strategy, and the psychologi- 
cal reactions of people will need to be 
watched even more closely than statistics in 
the attempts to see coming economic con- 
ditions. 

The rapid population increase will con- 
tinue. The United States has twice as many 
people as 50 years ago. The baby boom of 
World War II never receded to normal. 
More babies will be born as a result of 
Korea and millions of men in the armed 
services. Marriages have rapidly increased. 

More than 2 million people will be added 
to our population each year. 

Watch the broad economic developments 
such as have been discussed up to this 
point if you are to know what is apt to hap- 
pen to agriculture. Farming is more and 
more commercialized and as a result its 
future is closely tied to the total economy 
of the nation. 

With this broad background let us con- 
sider specifically agricultural enterprises and 
conditions with which you are vitally con- 
cerned. 

Critical feed shortages are ahead. It will 
be the most important single factor with 
which you and your customers must cope. 
Beginning early last fall, we have urged 
stocking up on feeds—we have said, where 
practical, to buy ahead six months or more. 

As you come up to the spring hatchery 
season, much higher feed costs already 
stand as a barrier between you and many 
chick orders. Feed prices will go even high- 
er within the next few months. 

Even worse, if price controls are im- 
posed, it will be difficult or even impossible 
to get certain feeds into areas where such 
feeds are not produced. For example, hogs 
will get corn that should move to eastern 
and west coast poultrymen. 

Why are we so certain about feed prices 
going up and the critical situation that is 
developing? This is the fourth successive 
year of increasing livestock and poultry 
numbers. 

Much of the corn and grain sorghums 
is locked up under high-level government 
ownership and loans. Now there is the pros- 
pect that part of this will be held as a 
reserve by the government. 

High meat prices have caused rapid use 
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of feed grains. Should the 1951 corn crop 
get off to a bad start, we will certainly see 
an extremely critical feed grain situation 
this summer. 

You will make no mistake in advising 
chick and poult buyers to fix their feed 
costs by buying and contracting ahead for 
the feed they will ‘need, at the time they 
buy their chicks and poults. 

Any weaker feed grain and protein sup- 
plement prices will come within the next 
60 days. 

Hogs will continue highly profitable. 
Through them, corn can be sold for $2 to 
$3 per bushel. A 6 per cent increase in the 
spring pig crop is expected—the second 
largest pig crop in history is ahead for the 
year. 

Hogs will compete strongly for the feed 
poultrymen need and they will supply more 
meat to compete with chickens and turkeys 
for the consumers dollars. 


Cattle numbers are rapidly increasing. 
Preliminary estimates are two to three mil- 
lion more cattle than a year ago. The in- 
crease will continue. Never has there been 
such a rush to buy stock cows, to increase 
production and as an inflation hedge. 

Milk and other dairy products have re- 
sponded more rapidly to the inflation than 
expected. The 242 million pounds of but- 
ter purchased by the government has van- 
ished quickly—the last of it—less than 5 
million pounds was offered for sale Jan. 12. 


Labor scarcity, plus high feed costs will 
prevent a rapid increase in dairy products 
to compete in supplying the proteins in 
diets, which poultrymen also want to fur- 
nish through eggs and poultry meat. 


Turkey numbers should come up to those 
of last year unless the feed situation gets 
too tight before the hatching season is 
over. 

One suggestion we will be making to tur- 
key producers is to start some poults quite 
late in hopes of finishing the birds on 
cheaper grain next fall. 

Egg production should again be profit- 
able the last half of 1951, especially for 
those who buy feed ahead. 

Broiler profits are apt to be narrow 
enough that only highly efficient producers 
will have a satisfactory year. Feed costs will 
dominate as the demand for chicken meat 
will increase. Controls on meat prices will 
be reflected in higher broiler prices. 

An extended or longer than usual hatch- 
ery season should be possible this year, but 
it will take a sales program that carries 
conviction that it is based on the best in- 
terests of your customers. Customer service 
and management guidance will be even more 
appreciated as poultrymen struggle with 
governmental regulations, higher costs, and 
scarcities. 

Higher costs and scarcities are ahead for 
you and your customers; advance buying 
to keep your operations protected is good 
business and helps clear the way for more 
factory output. Fertilizers, for example, must 
be kept moving out to dealers and farmers 
if the plants are to keep running efficiently. 

Labor on farms is getting 7 per cent 
more wages than a year ago. Wages will 
increase and good help will be scarce. 


Hatcherymen, poultry producers, and 


farmers will need to make more use of fam- 


DR. J. L. MILLIGAN 


Dr. J. L. Milligan, Clinton, Md., has 
joined the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
as manager of the firm’s poultry research 
division, Dr. Roland M. Bethke, vice pres- 
ident in charge of research, has announced. 

Dr. Milligan is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland agricultural school and 
holds M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in poultry 
nutrition from the same institution. 

After receiving his M.S. degree in 1948, 
Dr. Milligan joined the department of agri- 
culture in the poultry section of the animal 
industry bureau, at Beltsville, Md., where 
he did poultry nutrition research with spe- 
cial emphasis on the development of more 
efficient poultry rations. Dr. Milligan is a 
member of the Poultry Science association. 


St. Regis Valve Packers 
Are in Use in Midwest 


Two of its new valve bag packers are 
now in successful operation at General Mills 
plants at Kansas City, the St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York City, has announced. An- 
other packer is being used by Acme Feeds, 
Inc., Forest Park, Ill. 

Reported to be extremely accurate in 
operation, the new packers were developed 
by the St. Regis engineering and machine 
division. For additional information, inter- 
ested persons may write St. Regis at 230 
Park ave., New York City 17. 


SORRY, CARROLL 
Carroll Scow, Long Prairie, Minn., is the 
1951 president of the Northwest Retail 
Feed association. The February issue of 
The Feed Bag erred in listing Mr. Scow’s 
first name as Harold. 


ily labor, women, and workers too young 
and too old to carry the heavier jobs. 

Never in our lifetime will there be a 
greater premium on solid business manage- 
ment and efficient operations. 
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Long Beach, Cal. — 67-9530 


Buffalo, N. Y. — Cleveland 5850 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pennypacker 5-8787 
Bellevue, Ohio 2-820! 
Decatur, Ill. — 5365 

Des Moines, lowa — 4-729! 

Chicago, Ill. — Franklin 2-3437 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Alantic 0309 
Edgewater, N.J. Cliffside 6-1500 
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THE MOST 


- PELLET MILL 
BUILT 


os This plant more than doubled its pellet capacity in the 
same space when it replaced with five new Centuries 


Cramped quarters are no longer a “bugaboo” to feed manufacturers 

who want to start or expand pelleting operations. The streamlined California 
“Century” overcomes tight space problems, at the same time providing top 
capacity at lowest cost and HP. This extremely compact pellet mill is built to 
stand on its own base—just 20” x 32”. Overall floor space of 3’ x 6’ is all 

that is needed for installation and operation. This and other outstanding 
CPM features are combined in the finest, most compact pellet mill 

built. Write or call for full information. 


First Name in Pelleting Equipment 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY a? 
1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California CALI 0 i A 
PELLET MILLS” 


114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, indiana 
1728 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Missouri — 
455 Paul Brown Bidg., St. Lovis |, Missouri 


SALES AND SERVICE ALSO IN: ATLANTA © BUFFALO e FORT WORTH *© MINNEAPOLIS © OMAHA e SEATTLE 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES: HENRY SIMON LTD., STOCKPORT, ENGLAND 
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Simplify Your Record Keeping 


End Business Year When Stock Is Lowest 


@ THE REVENUE ACT of 1950 in- 
creased tax rates and was originally designed 
to set the rates for 1951. There is every in- 
dication now that a substantial increase will 
be announced to take effect July 1, 1951 
and it is very likely that taxpayers will pay 
a rate made up of both rates divided by 
two. Let us suppose that a taxpayer has an 
income that falls into the 20 per cent brack- 
et under the revenue act of 1950 and if 
this rate is raised to 24 per cent effective 
July 1, 1951 then he will pay 22 per cent on 
this income for the calendar year of 1951. 
Fiscal year taxpayers will run into the same 
problem of prorating that they ran into 
when the 1950 act went into effect. 

With steadily increased tax rates, feed 
dealers as well as all other taxpayers are 
becoming more and more tax and record 
conscious. They realize record keeping is 
more important than ever before. This is 
true for several reasons: (1) with increased 
cost of running the government and re- 
arming, the internal revenue department 
will have to collect more taxes than ever 
before and we can expect that more returns 
will be reviewed with an eye toward achiev- 
ing this goal; (2) with price controls again 
in the picture, the feed dealer will have to 
have accurate cost figures to support the 
prices he will be allowed to charge under 
price control; and (3) we again have the 
problem of wage stabilization and here again 
detailed records must be kept to satisfy gov- 
ernment officials. 


Perhaps one of the biggest problems the 
feed dealer will have to face is how he can 
keep all the additional records that will be 
required of him without increasing his man- 
power. He may find (as many feed dealers 
did during OPA days) that he will have to 
get along with less manpower. With the 
letting out of more and more government 
contracts and the increasing demand for 
manpower, the feed dealer may find he can- 
not compete with the higher wages offered 
by those doing business with Uncle Sam. 

To make the most of what he has, the 
teed dealer may have to make many changes 
in his methods of doing business. One 


change we feel many feed dealers can make 
is a change in their accounting periods. Too 
many feed dealers are closing their books 
on a calendar year basis because they started 
closing this way years ago. A business year 
should end when inventory is lowest and 
avhen business is slowest. Instead, we find 
too many feed dealers taking inventory in 
January when their inventory is heavy and 
they are rushed to death. This is the worst 
possible time for them to close, yet they do 
it year after year. Closing their books dur- 
ing the summer months when inventory is 
low and their employes have the time to 
do it more thoroughly seems to be a more 
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logical way of handling it. Best of all, 
Uncle Sam is sympathetic to a change in 
accounting periods for sound business rea- 
sons, or in orde: to obtain a clearer reflec- 
tien of income. 

How does one go about changing an 
accounting period? Permission of the com- 


BY 
GERALD BURKE 


An exclusive service 
for readers of 
The Feed Bag 


missioner of internal revenue must be ob- 
tained by a taxpayer seeking to change 
from a calendar year to a fiscal year or vice 
versa, or from one fiscal year to another. 
The taxpayer requesting the change must 
apply at least 60 days before the close of 
the fractional. part of the year for which 
a return would be required to effect the 
change. This is outlined in the internal 
revenue code (reg. section 29.46-1) Appk- 
cation must be made on form 1128 supplied 
by the internal revenue department. 

If a taxpayer changes frgen a sole pro- 
prietorship to a partnership or from one 
partnership to another, permission does not 
have to be obtaiped. A new business can 
decide whether it will use a calander or 
fiscal year, but after this decision is made, 
permission must be obtained to change. 


Every feed dealer who is now closing his” 


books during his busy season should give 
a great deal of consideration to this change. 
There are many accounting problems in- 
volved and it would be advisable to have 
the assistance of a good accountant. The 
advantage that will accrue is well worth the 
effort in affecting the change. 

With the high cost of manpower and 
the fact that farmers will have more ready 
cash, the feed dealer should also give a lot 


of thought to eliminating as much as pos- 
sible credit sales. Dealers offering cash dis- 
ccunts have found this as good as an in- 
centive as any in getting the farm on a 
cash basis. Other dealers are satisfied if 
accounts are paid monthly and offer a small 
discount if this is done. Of course, cash 
over the counter or on delivery is better 
because when the feed dealer is busy, little 
or no effort is made to collect delinquent 
accounts. 

Another discount for customers who pick 
up their feed at the mill has been found 
very successful in reducing delivery costs 
and extra manpower. Most farmers would 


just as soon pick up their feed at the mill 
and all they need is a little incentive to get 
them into the habit. 

Old records on OPA wage stabilization, 
priorities etc., if you still have them, may be 
well worth reviewing. They will undoubted- 
ly help you in determining what sort of 
records you will need in the days ahead. The 
government is still giving many taxpayers a 
bard time over OPA price ceiling violations. 
In a recent case, the taxpayer claimed as a 
business deduction amounts paid back to 
customers who were overcharged, and these 
amounts were disallowed as business ex- 
pense because the evidence showed that 
overcharges had not been made innocently. 
There have been many cases of wage in- 
creases being disallowed in part to officers 
of corporations who made abnormal profits 
during the war years. In certain cases, in- 
creases were allowed where the records 
proved officers drew little during the lean 
years because the business could not stand 
the higher salaries that they were really 
worth and that other corporations were pay- 
ing higher salaries to executives during the 
same period. 

Another saving in time and money that 
we feel should be mentioned again and 
again is the use of checks instead of cash 
wherever possible in the payments of bills. 
The cancelled check is still the best receipt, 
whether it is a business or personal bill. 

The bank statement is another careful 
control on your bookkeeping system and it 
is the -most inexpensive control we know 
a. Why not take full advantage of it? 


Research Charts Course for 
Columbia Basin Settlers 


Settlers who will move into the newly irri- 
gated lands of the Columbia river basin are 
having their course charted for them through 
agricultural research carried on by the 
Washington state experiment station and 
the department of agriculture. 

Approximately one million acres in south 
central Washington, classed as irrigable 
land, was selected as the site for settling by 
the first farm units, who are expected to 
receive water from the Grand Coulee dam 
system beginning in 1952. 

Studies, in progress since 1945, demon- 
state that the settlers should be able to 
turn immediately to cash crops such as 
alfalfa for hay, and sugar beets, corn, small 
grains, and vegetables, according to H. P. 
Singleton, superintendant of the irrigation 
experiment station at Prosser, Wash. 

Mr. Singleton has directed the research 
in joint investigations by the bureau of plant 
industry, soils, and agricultural engineering 
and the Washington experiment station. 
Work is in progress on development farms 
established by the bureau of reclamation at 
Moses Lake, Pasco, and Winchester, Wash., 
and research on a fourth development farm 
at Burke, Wash. will get underway this year. 


Thus far, the research work has been 
concerned primarily with the short-term 
effects, but far more chemical and physical 
data are needed on the soils, Mr. Singleton 
said. Further research will show how the 
long-term results can be put together into 
a diversified farming system. 
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"form of an: easy-mixing p 


Examples of pantothenic acid deficiency 
in 10-week-old birds, showing progres- 
sive stages of fissuring and dermatitis. 


DEXTROROTATORY MERCK 


(FEED GRADE) 
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Preferred because of the remarkable growth response 


obtained with this product in wide commercial use and 
VITAM | N B, 2 AND ANT BIOTIC in extensive experimental studies. Each pound contains 


grams of Procaine Penicillin—an outstandingly ac- 


tive antibiotic for promoting growth, in stable form; 
"7 FED SU PPLE M ENT M ER CK supplies 12.5 milligrams Vitamin B12 activity (L.L.D. 


cup assay method). Rigidly controlled. 


T A | M Extremely fine (3 billion particles to one ounce), free- 
flowing, these mixtures distribute uniformly and quick- 
ly through every portion of the feed. They represent 


10 D | DE M IXTURES your ideal means of iodizing and help you maintain a 
high level of feed performance. 
No. 54 mat RIBOFLAVIN No. 54—Riboflavin Mixture Merck is produced spe- 


cifically for the feed industry. Extremely easy to use; 


economical because you save in freight, handling, and 
MIXTURE MERCK 


produced specifically for the feed industry. 


Choline Chloride Merck, for high energy rations, is 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE MERCK supplied as Choline Chloride (25%) Dry Mixture, 


Nl ACIN MERCK From Merck, where many of the important vitamins 


were first synthesized, comes Niacin Merck, in powder 


(Nicotinic Acid) form, fine for feed mixing. 


Another outstanding contribution of Merck research, 

SULF AQUINOX ALINE for the prevention and control of outbreaks of cecal 
and intestinal coccidiosis of chickens, turkey coccidio- 

sis, and for the reduction of mortality in acute fowl 

MERCK cholera. Sulfaquinoxaline Merck, in powder form, is 

extremely well suited to feed mixing. Write us for full 


information on this highly effective product. 


delphia, 
St. Louis, Me. ftikton, Va., Danville, Pa., 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited 
Monireal, Toronto, Valleyfield 


ME RCK & co., 


Inc. 
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Let Folks Forget 


Advertise Constantly, McCoys Advise 


@ IT PAYS to advertise,” believe Mr. 
and Mrs. Herschel McCoy, successful 
man and wife selling team of Vandalia, 
Ill. 


“Anything and everything you can 
do to keep your name favorably before 
the public has some practical value,” 
claim the owners of the Vandalia Feed 
Store. 


“People like variety, so we do not 
load up on any one kind of give-away 
advertising device which people will 
tire of as the months go by. We change 
right along.” 


Mr. McCoy went on to say that 
since Jan. 1, 1950, the opening date 
of the store, that he had distributed 
250 calendars, 1,200 wooden adver- 
tising pencils, and faultless match fold- 
ers. He is anxiously studying the job- 
bers’ lists for a new medium to keep 
his customers interested and informed 
that he is in the feed and supply 
business. 


Mr. McCoy’s previous experience 
includes two years as manager for the 
Farm Bureau's Wholesale Feed Supply 
Co. of Marion county, where he learned 
the value of advertising and promotion. 


“We carry Corno feeds exclusively,” 
Mr. McCoy explained. “We have the 
only franchise in town and people in 
this area are already acquainted with 
their dependability. 


“One of the things I consider most 
important is to keep a close watch on 
my stock to insure rapid turnover. We 
store our feed so that the oldest moves 
out first, and never lay so much in at 
one time that it goes dead and stale on 
us. 


“According to my customers, feed 
that lays too long loses some of its 
food value. They like it sweet and fresh 
and they can depend on getting it 
here. Our feed is freshly milled, of 
top-hat quality. This is just another 
way of advertising. It shows the folks 
that we have something special,” he 
explained. 

At the present time the Vandalia 
Feed Co. does not grind and mix feed, 
though it is not ruled out as a future 
possibility. 


“In our promotion work,” Mr. Mc- 
Coy said, “I carry ads in the local 
papers, of course, and have had excel- 
lent results in radio advertising over 
a station in Effingham which blankets 
my trading area. Farm folks listen to 
the homey, interesting programs and 
can not miss our Corno plugs when 
they come along.” 

As proof that radio advertising is 


material of interest to the farmer are 
sent out on a regular basis. 

“If you can’t reach them one way, 
try another,” stated the McCoys. “Af- 
ter all, there are many makes of auto- 
mobiles on the road, but they all work 
the same way.” 

Mrs. McCoy keeps the books, sees 
to it that the office is tidy, tests cream, 
candles eggs and chats warmly with 
the women folks who come to the 
store. 

“I just stuff some of our handbills 
down in each one of the egg baskets 
or cases,” she related. “That way the 
farm woman is sure to see the adver- 
tising. She feels that it was meant ex- 
clusively for her, and it is. It is another 


HERSCHEL & MRS. MC COY, BELIEVERS IN ADVERTISIN 


becoming increasingly effective, Mr. 
McCoy points out that more and more 
farmers are equipping their tractors 
with radios to while away the long 
hours in the field. Thus the message 
is beamed right into the ear of the 
man who buys the feed. At the same 
time, the housewife, who usually man- 
ages the chickens, is listening to the 
same program up at the house. It’s a 
double-barreled business, and well 
worth while according to the McCoys. 

Present volume at the store is run- 
ning close to a ton a day average. It is 
increasing as the tempo of the Mc- 
Coy’s promotional efforts increase. As 
he and his men move about the coun- 
ty delivering feed and picking up poul- 
try, eggs and cream, they are sprink- 
ling the area with attractive signs to 
direct people to the store. 

The store uses a direct mail list 
which now has passed the 250 mark. 
,Bulletins, special releases and any other 


channel to keep our names there be- 


fore the customer.” 

Credit policy at the store is cash 
almost without exception. 

“We don’t make a practice of charg- 
ing feed,” Mr. McCoy said. “Oh, 
few days if the farmer insists, but 
we can't let it run longer. Nobody 
really benefits by going into debt.” 


At the present time, Mr. McCoy 
finds a half-ton pick-up truck enough 
to deliver the feed not picked up at 
the store. By keeping his delivery ex- 
penses down, he is able to pass along 
many savings to his customers. 

A number of sidelines bring tidy 
profits to the firm. Tools, flock and 
herd equipment, sprays and remedies 
and so on. A specialty is their line of 
freshly dressed poultry which can be 
picked up at the store or delivered on 
request. The little trouble it takes is 
more than repaid in good will to the 
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You'll 
be glad 
you bought a 


...presents the finest hammermill ever built 


for immediate delivery. Ruggedly built and loaded with 
high productive power, the KELLY-DUPLEX Hammermill is 
one of the finest pieces of milling machinery money can buy! 


The heavy steel mill body, efficient motor, large blower 
housing and oversize blower coupled with its superior 
grinding efficiency are just a few of the features of KELLY- 
DUPLEX Hammernmills that point to fine quality milling 

in extra large volume. 


The high capacity, dependability and 
economical operation of KELLY-DUPLEX 
Hammermills make them the best possible 
investment in feed mills and grain elevators. 


“= The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio 
| am interested in more information about KELLY-DUPLEX 


mill equipment. Please send free literature on items checked 
at right. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Permanent non-electric magnetic separator 
for wood spout or hammermill installation. 


Corn crusher and feeder, reduces unhusk- 
ed ear corn fo 
small particles. 


KELLY-DUPLEX Ver- 
tical Feed Mixers, 
for quick, thorough, 
efficient mixing... 
a model to fit 
every requirement. 


Vertical Feed Mixer 
Hammermill 
Corn Crusher 
{| Corn Scalper 


Pitless Corn Sheller 
_] Regular Corn Sheller 
(Burr Mill 

Magnetic Separator 
(Mill Blower 

Bag Cleaner 

Full Line Booklet 


T Chain Drag 
| Corn Cutter & Grader 


T) Electric Truck Hoist 
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McCoys. 

Feeding contests are responsible for con- 
siderable favorable publicity according to 
Mr. McCoy. Recently he took 26 chickens, 
separated them into two batches and fed 
one group the feed he handled and the 
others a competition mix. At the end of 
a three-week period, the chickens were 
carefully weighed. The increase in the weight 
of the Corno chicks over the others was 
enough to open the eyes of interested cus- 
tomers. 

“If we can do it in the feeding pens, it 
can be done on the farm,” the dealer tells 
his customers. An increase of poultry feed 
sales tend to prove this axiom as true. 

“We cull poultry flocks on a no-charge 
basis and give advice on any farm animal 


from the 


FEED 


problem. Ii we run up against something 
which we can’t diagnose or remedy, we can 
get help at once from the Corno company. 
Dependability is one of our cherished serv- 
ices.” 

Mr. McCoy spends as much time as he 
possibly can out in the field and at such 
times that his visits will not cause a busy 
farmer toelose time. The feed manufacturer's 
representative goes with Mr. McCoy now 
and then. 

“The nature of our visits are more to talk 
over problems and establish fellowship than 
to employ pointed, high pressure effort to 
sell feed.” 

The Vandalia Feed Co. schedules several 
farmer-dealer meetings during the fall and 
winter months when the customers have the 


RAY BOWDEN 


“One of the most dramatic stories in America during the first 
half of this century has been the tremendous advance in the science 
of feeds and feeding. During this present period of defense mobiliza- 
tion, emergencies could delay, or change the direction of, that scien- 
tific progress, but any interruption will be temporary. 


Experienced feeders and feed men know that their efforts of recent 
years have already vastly increased the food safety of our nation in 
this emergency, and they know that years of even greater production 


lie ahead. 


Much of the world’s present unrest is the unrest of hungry peo- 
ple. America, in contrast, is an area of peaceful intent due in part 
to our higher standard of diet, and because in America we have 
found some of the secret of cooperation between farmers, breeders, 
scientists and feed men, so that every new idea can quickly find its 
way to the testing ground of food production. 


America, in time of emergency, is thankful for the amazing 
progress in recent years in feeds and feeding. America can look 
hopefully to even greater miracle years ahead.” 


THE AUTHOR. As guiding light of the Grain and Feed Dealers’ National 
Association, Ray Bowden has used his keen insight into national affairs, his 
sound judgment, his rare genius and his indefatigable industry to the lasting 
benefit of the grain and feed industries and to the consumer alike. 


a better understanding of the activities and problems of the feed 


j Timely discussions presenting constructive views in the interest of \ 


| industry ... by those who, themselves have played leading roles. 


Distiters Feeo Research Councit, Inc. 


time to attend. Many instructive and inter- 
esting subjects are presented and fellowship 
enjoyed. Light refreshments are served and 
every effort made to get everybody talking 
and enjoying himself. They go home late, 
convinced that the McCoys are regular folks 

“When time will allow,” said Mr. Mc- 
Coy. “I greet my callers personally at the 
door, invite them in, chat with them, and 
when they go I ask them to come back 
Farmers get mighty lonesome during the 
busy season and have no time nor energy for 
evening visiting. Theyre up at three, in 
the field until dark, then at chores by lamp 
light, with only a hurried trip to town once 
a week. 

“Since they get no opportunity to chat at 
a supermarket where they buy the food, it 
leaves the feed store the wide-open chance 
to be effectively friendly. I enjoy it, so d 
they, and it profits both of us.” 


Two More Disease Schools 
Held by Hilltop Labs 


Hilltop Laboratories, Inc., Minneapolis. 
recently conducted two mid-winter poultry 
diseases schools in its new school quarter: 
adjoining the Hilltop office and plant. 

Students attending these schools were 
trained in poultry disease control and pre- 
vention, blood testing, vaccination, debeak- 
ing, caponizing, post-mortem examination. 
and every day poultry service work. 

The poultry servicemen’s training school: 
were supervised by Dr. M. I. Lebeaux, di 
rector of Hilltop’s laboratories, and other 
members of the firm’s veterinary and chem: 
ical staff. Details concerning future clinic: 
and schools can be obtained by writing 
Hilltop Laboratories, 718 N. Washington 
av., Minneapolis 1. 


Peterson Heads Sales for 
Shellbuilder in Midwest 


S. H. (Stan) Peterson has been named 
midwest sales manager by the Shellbuilder 
Co., Houston, Edmund Pincoffs, president 
of the firm, has announced. The concern 
produces crushed reef oyster shell for 
peultry. 


Mr. Peterson has been active in the feed 
industry for 25 years and has been asso- 
ciated with several large feed manufacturers. 
In his new capacity he will make his head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, with his mail ad- 
dress Box 3295. 


Shellbuilder has launched a revised and 
expanded advertising and promotion pro- 
gram for its oyster shell, based on the gen- 
eral theme “Shellbuilder is packed with 
profit.” 


WOOD'S BIRD WINS 

Prince Lime Crest, a light Brahma cock 
owned by Harvey C. Wood, Limestone 
Products Corp., Newton, N. J., recently 
won first place in its class at the 20th annual 
New York Poultry show. The prize bird is 
the grandson of “Lime Crest King,” the 
bird featured on a recent commemorative 
postage stamp. 
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FISH SOLUBLES 


APF...and lots more, too! 


Chicks are off to a fast start when fed Paproco-enriched feeds. Actual feeding records show that it takes less 
time between hatching and finished broilers or mature pullets. Paproco condensed fish solubles is the rich, 
natural source of the complex (formerly called APF) which includes Vitamin B-12 and other growth factors 
still unidentified. Paproco provides the potent “‘punch”’ that means faster-starting, faster-feathering, healthier 
poults and chicks. Paproco is not fortified and is guaranteed to contain 0.25 mgs. of B-12 per pound. 3% 
Paproco condensed fish solubles in a ton of feed (60 Ibs.) will furnish 15 mgs. of B-12.* This is ample for 
all B-12 nutritional requirements of both poultry and swine in any practical ration. Remember also that 
Paproco condensed fish solubles is an important source of all the known B-complex vitamins, trace minerals, 
and amino acids from fish protein. 


* Microbiological Assay with L. Letchmannii. 


Data on the amino acid analysis of protein and B-complex vitamins furnished on 
request. Made by the Lassen Process, Paproco is a product of Pacific Processing 
Corp., world’s largest producer of fish solubles. Write for descriptive booklet. 


JAMES H. SELEY& co. 


704 5. SPRING ST. © LOS ANGELES =? CALIF. 


TELEPHONE MUTUAL 1371 
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Model ET applies famous 
“Cushion-Stitch” over dry 
tape for sift-proof clo- 
sure. Model E-1 applies 
“Cushion-Stitch”" only, for 
... than just the question of textile bag supply ee 
or the advantages of multiwall paper feed 
bags. Efficient and trouble-free bag closing 
must be considered also. If you plan to use 
multiwall paper bags then be sure to investi- 


gate the Bagpaker® 


Our success in designing this superior bag 
closing machine is due, to some extent, to our 
experience as major suppliers of multiwall 
paper bags. And the converse is true, too — 
we have helped so many feed manufacturers 
solve their bag closing problems that we 
are very well aware of what it takes to © 
make a good multiwall paper feed bag. | 


Whatever your problem—bags or 
machines—our experience with both can 

be of very special value to you. Write us—we 
will have a Bagpak representative get in 
touch with you. There is absolutely no 
obligation. 


BAGPAK MULTIW ALL BAGS BAG PACKAGING MACHINES 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta Baltimore Baxter Springs, Kansas » Boston Chicago Cleveland Denver Los Angeles New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco. 
IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, ltd., Montreal, Ottawa. 
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Radio and Telephone 


They're Essential to Carolina Feed Man 


@ WITH A RADIO at his left hand 
and a telephone at his right, E. C. 
Challis, aggressive young manager of 
the Gurley Milling Co., Washington, 
N. C., started in business in 1947. 

Using these communication instru- 
ments as tools has enabled Mr. Gurley 
to build a business extending east to 
the Atlantic coast, south to Morehead 
City and Beaufort, N. C., west to 
Greenville, and north to the Virginia 

line. Seeds processed by the firm are 
shipped throughout the country, as far 
west as California. 

The manager has worked out an 
advertising system which relies heavily 
on radio broadcasts and telephone fol- 
low-ups. Through John Morgan, pro- 
gram director of WHED, local radio 
station, he sponsors attention-getting 
radio programs aimed at farmers within 
a 300-mile radius. During these broad- 
casts, potential customers are urged to 
get in touch with the company by 
phone for their feed and grain needs. 

Copy is short and snappy. 

“We limit our commercials,” Mr. 
Challis commented, “to self-explaining, 
straight-to-the-point statements.” 

Such commercials as these are heard 
by rural radio listeners: 

“Mr. Farmer, the Gurley Milling 
Co. will buy your oats and wheat. 
There will be no limit. Gurley will 
buy it whether you have 10 bushels 
or 10,000 bushels.” 

“Mr. Farmer, the Gurley Milling Co. 
has 40 per cent supplement and 20 
per cent hog ration on hand right now. 
Beginning Monday, it will have all hog 
feeds and poultry feeds on hand in 
pellet form. Pelleted feeds are really 
feed savers. There is no loss from dust. 
If any pellets fall on the floor, they are 
not lost.” 

“Mr. Farmer, here is a statement 
from the Gurley Milling Co. of Wash- 
ington. We want you to make the 
Gurley Milling Co. prove this state- 
ment, quote: ‘we will save you money 
on all your feeds.” Make the Gurley 
Milling Co. prove that statement!” 

These one-minute commercials bring 
results and through the telephone con- 
versations that result; Mr. Challis is 
able to build up a file of customers and 
prospective customers. Once a_pros- 
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Feed manufactured at Selma is kept 
flowing to Washington and stocks are 
never allowed to run low. Practically 
no orders are taken at the store which 
cannot be delivered immediately ac- 
cording to Mr. Challis. 

A large part of the Gurley feed busi- 


E. C. CHALLIS WITH HIS SECRETARY, MARY GERHARD 


“Our radio and telephone campaign provides us with an opening wedge.” 


pect’s name has been filed, he receives 
calls from the company whenever the 
manager figures that a ripe sales oppor- 
tunity is at hand. 

“We carry a full stock of feeds and 
seeds at our Washington store,” Mr. 
Challis said. “Whenever a customer 
calls, he knows that he will get prompt 
service on whatever item he wants. We 
hold customers by straight dealing, a 
quality line, and strict delivery of 
whatever we promise. 

‘And when our radio broadcasts in- 
form customers that we can save them 
money, we mean it. Our purchasing 
price is equal to or better than that 
offered by competitors. Furthermore, 
we offer free delivery service within 
our sales area on all orders. 

“Of course, we encourage nearby 
customers to come in personally for 
their purchases.” 

The firm’s many lines of feed move 
from processing machines to bins, then 
shortly to sacks for final delivery. Prac- 
tically no orders come in which can’t 
be filled immediately, according to Mr. 
Challis. 

Deliveries in the selling area are 
made with three Chevrolet trucks. The 
firm’s manufacturing plant is located in 
Selma, N. C., the Washington store 
serving the surrounding rural area 


ness is obtained from hog and poultry 
raisers whose business has expanded 
greatly in the past few years. 


“These men know what they want,” 
stated the manager, “and, believe me, 
they get it. When we show how our 
feed, when properly fed, can bring 
more profit, they'll give it a try. And 
once they've tried it, we're on our way.” 

Area competition doesn’t worry the 
Washington dealer. 


“We have plenty of that,” he re- 
lated. “But remember that the men 
who own this firm know farming and 
farmers. They learned their lessons 
from ploughed rows, stock barns, and 
poultry houses. What they don’t know 
about feed in this section can be writ- 
ten on a pinhead. 

“The best indication of this is our 
growing business. Our radio and tele- 
phone campaign provides us with an 
opening wedge, and the quality of our 
products and our services do the rest. 

“At first glance, this type of adver- 
tising might seem expensive. But it 
isn’t when you consider the results ob- 
tained. We consider these expenditures 
for radio time and the telephone as in- 
vestments. That’s why we don’t put a 
time limit on long-distance calls when 


( Concluded en page 68) 
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@ HOG FARMERS are planning their 
third successive increase in numbers of 
spring pigs. 

They reported on Dec. 1 that they in- 
tended to have 4 per cent more sows far- 
row during the spring-farrowing months, 
December through May, than they had last 
spring. If litters should be as large as aver- 
age (allowing for trend), 63.5 million pigs 
would be saved, 6 per cent more than last 
spring. This 1951 crop would be the second 
largest spring pig crop on record. The 
only larger one was in 1943 when a huge 
crop was produced to meet special war- 
time needs for meat. 

Most of the increase in sows to far- 
row spring pigs will come in the Corn 
Belt, the big producing region. The aver- 
age per cent increase indicated there is 
5 per cent. In each of the five states, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas producers plan gains of 6 per cent or 
more in number of sows. On the other 
hand, hog farmers in Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Da- 
kota expect to keep few or no more sows 
for farrowing this spring than they had 
last spring. 

Regions outside the Corn Belt also are 
looking toward an expanded pig crop, but 
only in the south Atlantic region is the 
intended increase as large as the United 
States average. In the Northeast and the 


Hog Slaughter May Set Record 


New Peacetime Mark Is Foreseen in 1951 


West, where 1959 sow numbers were con- 
siderably below those in 1949 and the 1939- 
48 average, only slight increases are in pros- 
pect for the spring of 1951. 

Farmers have been increasing their num- 
bers of fall as well as of spring pigs. The 
1950 fall crop—made up of pigs born be- 
tween June 1 and Nov. 30—was 40.7 mil- 
iions, 9 per cent more than the 1949 fall 
crop. Numbers of fall pigs have gone up 
for four straight years. 

The 1950 fall crop was larger than had 
been indicated by farmers’ intentions last 
June, when a 5 per cent incrgase was in 
prospect. About 2 per cent more sows far- 
rowed than seemed likely in June, and the 
average number of pigs saved per litter was 
up to a record 6.65 compared with 6.51 in 
the fall of 1949. 

That farmers surpassed their intentions 
for fall pigs and are now planning for more 
spring pigs can probably be attributed to 
national defense programs. Except for them, 
farmers probably would have leveled off hog 
production in 1950 in response to the lower 
prices received early in the year. By the 
first part of 1950, a downswing in prices of 
hogs had carried them well below their very 
high peaks after the war. Barrows and gilts 
sold at Chicago in January-March, 1950 for 
an average price of about $16 per 100 
pounds, compared with yearly averages of 
$25.21 in 1947 and $23.27 in 1948. 


Swinging on the Barnyard Gate 


Go away! People always get ideas when they see ham and eggs together.” 


CARTOON BY HOPPMAN 


The three-year price decline came about 
because consumers were no longer willing 
to pay as high prices for pork as they had 
earlier and almost equally important, be- 
cause shortages of fats and oils had ended. 
The price of lard dropped by two-thirds 
from March, 1947 to March, 1950—a re- 
duction large enough to affect considerably 
the price of hogs on the hoof. 

Farmers became more optimistic about 
prospects for profits in hogs when prices 
turned sharply upward last May. Later 
events such as the Korean war and a re- 
newed national defense effort reinforced 
their outlook. Prices of slaughter hogs de- 
clined less, and were consistently $2 to $3 
higher, during the flush supply season this 
past fall than in the fall of 1949. 

Prices hit their low point a little early 
in 1950—about the end of November— 
and the trend was slowly upward in De- 
cember, despite a very large slaughter in 
that month. Prices will probably move up 
a good deal more in the first couple of 
months of 1951, and throughout 1951 are 
likely to be moderately higher than in 1950. 

Costs of feed in 1951 also will be higher. 
In December, corn was worth about 40 
cents per bushel more than in the previous 
December, and its price is expected to con- 
tinue above a year earlier. However, the 
seasonal increase in the price from present 
levels is likely to be moderate, because a 
moderate rise in price probably will draw 
sizable quantities out of reserve stocks into 
feeding use. 

The total supply of corn is nearly as 
large as last year and is more than ample 
for this year’s needs. Less of it, than last 
year, is new crop corn and more is carry- 
over. The 1950 corn crop of 3,131 million 
bushels was the fourth largest ever pro- 
duced. It was, however, smaller than the 
1949 crop and less than the probable vol- 
ume to be fed: hence, stocks may be pulled 
down about a third this year. 

The hog-corn ratio, which reflects the 
relative favorableness of hog prices by show- 
ing the number of bushels of corn that can 
be bought with the price of 100 pounds 
of hogs, was about average this fall. It may 
be a little above average through much of 
1951, and thus still on the favorable side 
for hog production. But it will probably be 
less favorable than the unusually high ratios 
of the last two years. 

Farmers may have a bigger corn crop 
in 1951 from which to feed out their spring 
pigs. The corn acreage was reduced in 
1950 as a result of acreage allotments, but 
allotments for 1951 will be high and a 
larger acreage is likely. If yields are as 
good as average, the 1951 corn crop will 
be larger than the 1950 crop. 

The larger pig crops this past fall and 
planned for this spring will result in a 
larger hog slaughter in 1951 than in any 
peacetime year in history. Probably around 
4 million more hogs will be slaughtered 
than in 1950. The extra quantity of pork 
produced will supply the larger requirements 
of the armed forces and still provide a little 
more pork for each person of the growing 
civilian population. 

@ HERRIN FEED STORE, Herrin, Ill., 
has been incorporated by Orfeo Calcaterra, 
Jr., and Julius B. and Herman Calcaterra. 
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A single yeast cell is 
isolated for study at the 
Fleischmann Laboratories. 


When you buy 
VITAMIN D2 
be sure you get 

all these features 


| A product easy to use and with 


good dispersion. 
Controlled quality, assuring de- 
pendability. 
3 A product backed by constant 
research. 


4 Service helps for both you and 
your customers. 


5 A product nationally known and 
accepted. 


6 A source of Vitamin D at low cost. 
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F-1-D-Y 
RESEARCH 


means progress 


for all 


This photograph of FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast experi- 
mentation shows progress in the making — nutritional 
progress through research. 


Standard Brands has been a leader in vitamin D research 
for many years. 


Studies of ultra-violet irradiation and developments of 
mew techniques have made it possible constantly to in- 
crease FIDY vitamin D potency and lower its cost. Re- 
search has made FIDY a free-flowing all-yeast powder of 
such minute particle size that it can be easily and uni- 
formly dispersed throughout the feed mix. 


The value of research is not only in the improved FIDY 
itself. Studies to give you evidence of FIDY’s value un- 
der various feeding conditions have helped keep you 
abreast of profitable nutritional developments. 


Proof of research value is found in the fact that millions 
of four-footed animals have received added protection 
by FIDY fortified feeds, minerals and concentrates. 
Farmers and livestockmen, because of better balanced 
nutrition, have profited. 


FIDY research has made this possible—progress for all. 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, Africul- 
tural Department, 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


Dey 


IRR 
PLATED Dry Yeasr 
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—Radio and Telephone 


(Continued from page 65) 


we're in contact with a good prospect.” 

Advertising is not limited to the one sys- 
tem, however. A local appeal is made through 
the community's newspaper. The firm does 
not solicit business by mail. 

Because of seasonal sales spurts, it is diffi- 
cult to name a best seller in that line, ac- 
cording to Mr. Challis. All lines move along 
pretty evenly. 

In addition to selling its own line of mixed 
feed, the company sells feed ingredients to 
those farmers who prefer to mix their own 
formulas. These sales involve bulk deliveries 
of cotton and soybean meals, wheat mid- 


dlings, cotton seed hulls, wheat bran, and 
fish meal. 


The seed business has grown in propor: 
tion with the feed business. All types of 
field seed are sold at wholesale prices. 

A double sales policy governs the feed 
and seed business. Feeds must be paid for 
in cash or on a two weeks’ charge basis. Spe- 
cial arrangements may be made by large 
purchasers with a very good credit rating 
among local business establishments. Seed 
sales are for cash only. 

The Gurley Milling Co. makes friends 
not only through its business policies but by 
frequent sponsorship of community get-to- 
gethers. Each year the firm invites cus- 
tomers to a barbecue. Plentiful quantities 


CRITIC QUALITY builds customer satis- 
faction . . . develops customer loyalty .. . 
helps produce greater business volume. 


Under the CRITIC franchise you sell the 
WRITE for 


complete 
information 


NW, 


SCHULTZ, * 


finest feeds that science and modern mill- 
ing facilities can produce. Fair pricing, 
prompt mill-to-dealer deliveries, consistent 
advertising and business integrity offer you 
a sound business opportunity. 


of barbecued chopped pork, Brunswick stew, 
hot dressing, corn bread made from Gurley- 
milled corn flour, cole slaw, and plenty of 
soft drinks are served. Since barbecues con- 
stitute a famed and honorable local custom, 
the Gurley firm spares no pains in turning 
out a superior feast for its customers. 

A particular favorite at the annual get- 
together is the Gurley water-ground, corn- 
meal bread. Typical of the comments aroused 
by this annual affair was that voiced by a 
local farmer who was asked to talk some busi- 
ness with a friend after a day at the big 
affair: 

“Nope. Had some Gurley barbecue. I 
ain't fittin’ for nothin’ else today but rest 
and sleep.” 

The Gurley company first opened for 
business when R. G. Gurley and his brother, 
Carl, opened a small country store and un- 
dertaking establishment in Princeton, N. C. 
Their first venture into manufacturing was 
the corn meal which scored an instant suc- 
cess. Corn meal, with the ancient water- 
ground taste, is manna to the Southern 
tongue. 

Southern farmers make changes slowly 
but the Gurley Milling Co. is building up a 
growing list of commercial feed customers. 

“We know our products and services can’t 
be beaten,” stated Mr. Challis, “‘and we're 
looking forward to a constant increase in 
volume during the years ahead.” 


Seedburo Equipment Gets 
Minneapolis Distributor 


Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, has 
announced the appointment of Agricultural 
Services, Inc., Minneapolis, as a distributor 
of its line of products. The Minnesota con- 
cern is owned by D. W. Jimmerson and O. 
E. Thorbeck. 

Among the products Agricultural Serv- 
ices will handle are Steinlite moisture testers, 
grain loaders, elevators, and conveyors. 


Ten Join President’s Club 
At Nutrena Sales Meeting 


One hundred and eighty-five sales per- 
sonnel attended the annual sales convention 
of Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City, which 
was held in mid-January, the Nutrena divi- 
sion of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
reported. 

The meeting was highlighted by the addi- 
tion of 10 members to the company’s Presi- 
dent’s club. The new members were chosen 
on a rating system which considered total 
sales, sales performance, effort, attitude, and 
other factors. 

The 10 are: James L. Jensen, Robbins- 
dale, Minn.; J. H. Lawrence, Belton, Mo.; 
Ira Fry, Colorado Springs, Colo.; C. E. Mc- 
Ilvain, Sioux City, Iowa; Joseph F. Kane, 
Rosemount, Minn.; R. C. Barcus, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo.; Earl J. Raff, Spencer, Iowa; 
A. B. Carner, Wichita Falls, Tex.; R. Beck- 
er, Redwood Falls, Minn.; and G. Rosell of 
Des Moines. 

Speakers at the three-day meeting in- 
cluded President John MacMillan, Jr. of 
Cargill; Nutrena President R. E. Whitworth; 
and Executive Vice Presidents James C. 
North and Thomas T. Hale of Nutrena. 
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ON A SILVER PLATTER 


VITAND 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


VITAND EMULSIONS 


Vitamin Oil Emulsions 


VITANDRY D, 


Vitamin D3 in powder form 


VITANDRY D, 
Irradiated Yeast Sterols in pow- 
der form for four footed animals 


VITANDRY A 


Vitamin A in powder form 


Also CO-RA-ZONE 
Nitrofurazone compound stops 
losses from coccidiosis and 
pullorum 


ROTEIN MEALS. - 
Marine Animal 


ther feeding ingredients 
OR WRITE 


Feed D 
E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


hee 
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Our dish is vitamins... high and low potency vitamin con- 
centrates in any form—in dry carriers, in feeding oils, in water 
miscible solutions or in emulsions. This wide diversification 
will enable you to make better feeds . . . at lower cost! 


DREW VITAMINS are the product of years of exhaustive 
research. Rigid laboratory and biological controls protect and 
preserve the potency of DREW VITAMINS through your 
processing and storage period. 


With DREW VITAMINS, quality is a scientific fact, backed 
by the resources of E. F. DREW & CO., INC. —a leading 
refiner of Edible Oil Products. Drew Research in the fields of 
vitamins, hormones, amino acids, synthetics are constantly 
making new contributions to the science of nutrition. 


Yes, our dish is vitamins! Uniform—Stable—Superior Vitamins 
to meet your most exacting requirements. They’re stocked in 
warehouses near you for quick delivery. And your DREW 
representative is trained to help you reduce costs with better 
vitamins. 


For further information, write 
Vitamin Diutsion 
E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 


New York Office : 15 East 26th St. © Chicage © Boston 
Philadelphia © Greenville, S.C. © Montreal, Canada 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil © Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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A nationally adver- 
tised chick feeding 
program that gets 
and holds customers 


A complete feeding program — VITALITY CHICK PRE- 
STARTER for the Ist week; VITALITY CHICK STARTER 
for the 2nd through 7th weeks; VITALITY GROWING 
RATION for the 8th to 20th weeks. A time-tested plan backed 
by powerful national advertising in American Poultry Journal, 
Poultry Tribune, Ohio Farmer, Michigan Farmer, Prairie 
Farmer and Progressive Farmer. Plus a localized mailing cam- 
paign, display material, ad mats and other dealer helps. The 
Vitality Dealers shown here are typical of the hundreds who 
are “cashing in” with Vitality. 
(1) Sam Goers of Homestead Hatchery, Altamont, IIl., 
uses store displays to tie in with Vitality’s national adver- 
tising and “stocks up” for his 14th big year with Vitality. 
(2) Vitality Dealer Henry Wetzel of Jamesburg, N. ]., 
“goes out” after the profitable starting mash business. 
Keeps two trucks working overtime to put him in the top 
tonnage class. 
(3) Al Riesenberg, Manager of Milford Feed and Supply, 
Milford, Ohio, says: "We have done business with Vitality 
for 31 years.” That’s almost as long as Vitality Mills has 


been in business—it takes a quality line to hold dealers 
and customers year after year. 


GET THE FACTS on Vitality's ¢-44 
complete line of 55 farm feeds. ©; “ 
Write today for details of our 
dealer proposition. \ 


VITALITY MILLS, INC., Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, Ill. 0G FOODS 
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— My Feed Dealer 


(Continued from page 43) 


new plant which would permit him to do 
custom grinding and mixing and also to 
manufacture his own line of feeds. He 
bought all his important ingredients in car- 
load lots and his grains directly from local 
farmers but he felt that new machinery 
would permit him to do a more efficient 
job. 

So, in addition to building a new mill 
he installed such new equipment as a Jay 
Bee hammer mill, Monson attrition mill, 
Blue Streak corn cracker, Kelly Duplex mix- 
er, and a Gopher corn sheller. At the same 
time, he installed a hoist and dump which 
had been missing in the old plant. 

Farmers seem to have more confidence 
in a dealer who seems to be making a suc- 
cess of his undertaking. That proved to be 
the case of St. Peter, for business showed 
a definite upturn after the new mill and 
office were completed. 

Mr. Mans figures a dealer must treat his 
customers right. 

“Give farmers quality with a reasonable 
price and you're taking the first step to- 
ward success in the feed business,” he be- 
lieves. “It pays to be on the level with 
farmers. When a dealer starts trying to play 
them for a bunch of suckers, he’s only has- 
tening the day when bankruptcy proceed- 
ings will be started against him.” 

The St. Peter dealer is proud of the fact 
that a large percentage of his early-day cus- 
tomers are still trading with him. 

Mr. Mans does some newspaper and 
radio advertising, but he has found direct 
mail advertising more profitable. He sends 
out a price card to farmers every two weeks. 
This keeps them informed on prices so 
that by keeping the card in a conspicuous 
place, they can keep outside salesmen or 
buyers from cheating them. 

This alert dealer has tried a number of 
systems to boost sales. One year, for 
example, he decided to abolish the practice 
of having an agent sell hybrid seed corn 
for him while making the rounds with a 
feed truck. He sent cards out to all farmers 
on the rural routes, urging them to cut out 
the salesmen’s profit of a dollar on each 
bushel by picking up the seed corn at the 
company’s office. 

“It didn’t work out at all,” he reported. 
“As a matter of fact, I sold about two- 
thirds less seed corn that spring than I 
had the previous year. It taught me a les- 
son. From then on I had a salesman making 
the rounds for me. 

“Farmers just are not interested in saving 
a dollar or two these days. I used to give 
farmers slips that entitled them to free 
mixes on certain days. A few years ago that 
meant I would get a large number of orders. 
Now I had only one farmer take advantage 
of that offer.” 

Mr. Mans does a great amount of custom 
grinding and mixing. As an added service 
for his customers, he will deliver mixed 
feeds for a small fee. 

“My biggest job a few years back was 
to straighten out some of those gosh-awful 
formulas that a number of farmers were us- 
ing,” he recalled with a smile. “Some of 
them had truly weird concoctions. They 
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would listen to some ‘goof’ who knew 
less about feed formulas than I do about 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. By the time 
they got through with those by-guess-and- 
by-gosh formulas, they had some truly ex- 
pensive mixes. So I worked with those 
farmers and got most of them converted to 
standard formulas.” 

The St. Peter dealer has been owner of 
the plant since 1937. His present mill was 
built in 1946 to replace an outdated build- 
ing. 

Mr. Mans gives much of the credit for his 
success to his employes. He treats them 
“just as I would like to be treated myself.” 
Ii a man wants to take an afternoon off to 
ge to a relative’s funeral, he merely tells 
Mr. Mans about it. Or if he feels entitled to 


a day off so he can go fishing, off he goes 
with never more than a brief conference 
with his employer. 

“Perhaps I’m too lenient,’ Mr. Mans 
smiled, “but I like to think Ill get even 
more efficient work out of them. None of 
the men beef because they’re occasionally 
kept for an extra 15 or 45 minutes. Our 
relationships are very pleasant.” 


TANK TYPE CLEANER 


Production of Blo-R-Vac, a new tank type 
cleaner has been announced by Ideal In- 
dustries, Inc., Sycamore, Ill. The cleaner is 
designed to clean all types of floors of both 
dirt and water. Complete details may be ob- 
tained by addressing the manufacturer at 
1741 Park avenue, Sycamore. 


Savannah 


SPRING'S A'COMING! 


will soon be wanting 


colorful designs — 


Mente's Dainty Print Bags 


Gay florals, smart figures. . 
in well-made, carefully-finished bags 
easy-to-remove labels put on with special adhesives. 


Cotton bags are easy and quick to handle 
and stack —no skidding. Durable and 
safe — no breakage. Flexible, easy on the 
hands, can be stored in any temperature. 


SATISFACTION PLENTY — WHEN YOU BUY MENTE 


Write, Wire or Phone for Quotations 


DEPT. FB 


MENTE CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


New Orleans 


—and the womenfolks 


new Spring dresses in 


like those used in 


. fast colors, sturdy fabrics 
with 


Houston 
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—Ten Pounds 
(Continued from page 47) 


of my two brands as a satisfactory substi- 
tute. I can do this because I know my 
formulas well and also those of my com- 
petitors. 

“But I never insist. I den’t push my cus- 
tomers nor take a dictatorial attitude. When 
I notice some reluctance, or a slight hesi- 
tancy to buy, I offer to phone a competitor 
to see if he has a certain feed on hand. 
This often saves the customer a fruitless 
trip.” 

This might appear to be poor business 
practice, but Mr. Angel realizes that if the 
customer is determined, he will take extra 
trouble to get his favorite feed. 

“If the customer gets to the competitive 
store and then discovers that what he wants 
is not available,” explained Mr. Angel, “he 
will buy a substitute there. He will seldom 
back-track to buy from me.” 

These unselfish gestures, on the part of 
this dealer, have not only made him count 
less extra sales, but have netted him as 
many regular customers. The customer ap- 
preciates the fact that Mr. Angel is inter- 
ested in him, not merely in making another 
sale. 

For years, Mr. Angel's location has housed 
a feed and seed store. When Mr. Angel 
took over, he saw no reason for changing 
the store’s name. He left the name as it 
was, but made some drastic changes in the 
operating policies. 

Right away, he put in a small line of 
hardware, pet, and poultry remedies. The 
most profitable of his added lines, however, 
are dog foods and dog supplies. 

““My pet supplies,” commented Mr. An- 
gel, “are producing fully 25 per cent of 
my total dollar volume.” 

The dealer has-one decided advantage 


in this respect. He proudly owns a Scottie 
that has taken many prizes in local dog 
shows. This, naturally, gets him personally 
acquainted with other dog fanciers. 

“Raising and talking about dogs is a 
hobby,” explained Mr. Angel, “but with 
this approach you handle the customer as 
he likes to be handled. It becomes something 
more than cold commercialism. 

“For example, you will talk about dog 
appetites and how they change; or how a 
dog does on one particular type of food 
in comparison to another. It prohibits try- 
ing to sell dog foods on price!” 

As Mr. Angel pointed out, the custom- 
ers who are price-conscious, feed their pets 
scraps from the table or let them hunt their 
own food. “These are unwelcome custom- 
ers from every angle,” he said. 

Mr. Angel, who is aware that dogs usu- 
ally will not do well on any one food con- 
sistently, carries a variety of dog foods. 
The fact that he can talk about dog diets 
with his pet customers, causes them to 
come back. 

However, Mr. Angel does not depend 
solely on personal contacts. 

“One of my best sources for leads,” he 
said, “are the classified advertisement col- 
umns of the daily newspapers.” 

For instance, under the heading ‘Pets 
For Sale” he will come across a new name. 
Immediately, Mr. Angel sends the new 
name a penny postal card. If there is no 
response within a few days, the dealer 
either phones or calls on the advertiser 
personally. 

“An advertiser with rabbits for sale,” 
said Mr. Angel, “is a ready-made prospec- 
tive customer for rabbit food. He is buying 
rabbit food somewhere, that’s for sure.” 

The advertiser who features fresh eggs 
is another likely customer for this dealer. 
As Mr. Angel depends on the small feed 


users, these classified columns provide him 


with an almost endless supply of prospective 
customers. 

Once Mr. Angel gets a customer to cross 
his threshold, that customer never feels that 
he is a stranger again. He takes time to get 
acquainted with his customers and makes 
them feel free to address him as “Charley.” 

This type of familiarity pays big divi- 
dends. The customers are receptive to this 
familiarity because of the impersonal treat- 
ment they have received from the tonnage 
dealers who have no time for small talk with 
small feed users, said Mr. Angel. 

Mr. Angel's type customer, the small user, 
wants advice along with his purchase. Their 
businesses are not large enough for them 
to spend a lot of their time with county 
agents, or to subscribe to a number of vari- 
ous types of magazines. 

“They rely on me,” concluded Mr. An- 
gel, ‘“‘and when your customers get to rely 
on you they seldom wander far off. That, 
probably, is the secret of my success in 
catering to the small users of feed.” 


Canadian Manufacturers 
Will Meet June 25-27 


Winnipeg’s Royal Alexandria hotei will 
be the site of the Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turers association’s 1951 convention June 
25-27, officials of the organization have an- 
nounced. Manitoba and Saskatchewan sec- 
tions of the association will serve as hosts 
for the meeting. 

Scheduled to deliver a major address is 
Dr. K. W. Neatby, director of the Canadian 
Gepartment of agriculture’s science service. 
The convention program committee is 
headed by D. A. Finlayson. 

Hotel reservation requests should be ad- 
dressed to R. P. Dawson at the Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce, 346 Main st. 


Seventeen States Are Represented at Salsbury Schools 


Eighty-one students from 17 states attended 
the 219th and 220th dealer training schools 
held by Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa. The sessions were held Jan. 22- 


e72e 


26 and Jan. 29-Feb. 2. The photo above 
shows a group of students and instructors 
at one of the training classes. 

Dr. John G. Salsbury, vice president of the 


company, was in general charge of the dealer 
schools. He was assisted by members of the 
sales, advertising, research, and field staffs 
of Dr. Salsbury’s. 
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Here’s the amazing 
winning record estab- 
lished by ManAmar-fed 
birds at the combined 
6th Far West Turkey 
Show and 3rd National 
Dressed Turkey Show 
held in conjunction with 
the National Turkey Fed- 
eration Convention at 
Long Beach, California, 
January 9-11, 1951. 


MANAMAR SALUTES 


GUY LOVELACE TURKEY RANCH LIVE SHOW: Sweepstakes, 7 firsts out of 10 classes @ Grand 
Champion Champion Young Hen Champion Old Hen 
Champion Young Trio ©® Champion Old Trio 
DRESSED SHOW: Sweepstakes ® Grand Champion @ Cham- 
pion Young Tom @ Champion Old Tom @ Champion Old Hen 


JENSEN TURKEY RANCH OVEN DRESSED DIVISION: 1 first and 10 other awards 
SANTA-ANA, CALIFORNIA” NEW YORK DRESSED DIVISION: 12 awards 
LIVE DIVISION: 2 awards 


WESTLOCK TURKEY FARM DRESSED DIVISION: | first and 6 other awards 


BARLOCKER TURKEY FARM DRESSED DIVISION: 5 awards 


ENTERPRISE, UTAH 


CONYERS BROS. TURKEY FARM LIVE DIVISION: Special award (Heaviest Young Tom, 44.8 lbs. ) 


TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA and 1 other award 


LOMA VISTA RANCH COMMERCIAL CLASS: | award (pen of four) 
(GRIFFIN WAGON WHEEL STRAIN) 
L. Z.-MITCHELL 
CORNING, CALIFORNIA 


WINNIE ANDREWS RANCH LIVE DIVISION: 2 firsts (Small Birds) and 7 other awards 


POZO, CALIFORNIA 


Join the MANAMAR parade of champions! 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINEERS 


manufacturers of MANAMAR ‘Sea Power” supplements 


BERTH 42, OUTER HARBOR @ SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 
141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD @ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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= Condition Grain for 
2 Premium Market Prices 


with a 


CAMPBELL DRYER 


Campbell Dryer installation at Co-op 
Equity Exchange, world’s largest country 
grain elevator, Garden City, Kansas 


Profit-making features of 
the CAMPBELL GRAIN DRYER 


@ Superior Grain Conditioning . . . 
no gumming, parching, chipping, 
or cracking of grain. 

@ Easy Construction 

@ Economical Operation 

@ High Capacity 

See and compare the CAMPBELL 

before you decide on any dryer. 


Speed 
Grain 
Handling 


The Corn States DUAL LEG can reduce 

grain handling costs for you. Designed 

by Corn States Engineers for efficiency 

and long-life, the DUAL LEG feature: 

@ All-steel, spot-welded construction, 
self-supporting 

@ Easy clean out in boot 

e@ High-speed flanged end cups for 
longer life 

@ Wear plates in head and boot 


For complete information on the Campbell 
Dryer and the Corn States Dual Leg 


send coupon, today. 
Hybrid Service 


Corn States 


430 Court Avenue @ Des Moines, Iowa 


() Campbell Dryer 
() Dual Leg 


Send details on 


Name 


Address 


City 


Right up front in The Feed Bag’s Happy 
Birthday ranks this month is Lloyd S. Rif- 
ord, chairman of the board of the Beacon 
Milling Co. at Cayuga, N. Y. Mr. Riford 
will get his birthday cake on April 22. 

A long-time leader in the feed industry, 
Mr. Riford is highly respected for his broad 
knowledge of problems in every phase of 
the feed business. He is currently serving 
in Washington as a consultant to the econ- 
omic stabilization administration, repre- 
senting the entire feed industry. 

Mr. Riford served two years as chairman 
of the board of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association, served another year 
as a board member, and also was a member 
ot the organization’s executive committee. 

Other members of the feed and allied in- 
dustries who will celebrate April birthdays 
include: 

APRIL 1—Julius E. Lentz, Mauser Mill 
Co., Treichlers, Pa. 

APRIL 2—Russell B. Maas, Screw Con- 
veyor Corp., Hammond, Ind.; William 
C. Moll, Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee; 
J. H. Murphy, Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington, Wis.; W. I. Sargent, Sargent 
& Co., Des Moines. 

APRIL 3—Clyde D. Harrod, Harrod Bag 
Co., Chicago. 

APRIL 4—H. G. Bos, Dr. Salsbury’s Labo- 
ratories, Charles City, Iowa; C. W. Whit- 
moyer, Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 
Myerstown, Pa. 

APRIL 6—Herbert K. Clofine, Herbert K. 
Clofine, Inc., Philadelphia; Otto O. Sar- 
vella, G. E. Conkey Co., Cleveland; Car- 
roll F. Swanson, Carroll Swanson Sales 
Co., Des Moines; Alfred H. Trettin, Mil- 
waukee. 

APRIL 7—Gerald L. Stutz, National Food 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

APRIL 9 — Hal Gillot, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
(Blatchford Calf Meal Co.); J. A. Krimm, 
Robinson Mfg. Co., New York City. 

APRIL 13—T. F. Brubaker, Highland Park 
Feed & Supply Co., Des Moines; W. D. 
Walker, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. 

APRIL 14 — Bert Collins, Checkerboard 
Elevator Co., St. Louis; Carl R. Marks, 
Feed Supplies, Inc., Milwaukee; Searle 
Mowat, General Mills, Inc., Larrowe Di- 
vision, Detroit. 

APRIL 15—H. A. Dyer, W. J. Small Sales 
Co., Kansas City; Joe H. Harris, Cargill, 
Inc., Milwaukee. 

APRIL 16—Philip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. L. Stanch- 
field, A. L. Stanchfield, Inc., Minneapolis; 
W. H. Wilde, McCarty Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

APRIL 17—N. A. Davidson, Sr., Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; J. E. 
Nelson, Armour & Co, Chicago. 

APRIL 18—William P. Gruendler, Gruend- 
ler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis; 
Maurice T. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., 
Chicago. 

APRIL 19—Ray H. Kaercher, Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, Wis.; Frank A. 
Lowe, Blatchford Feeds, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 


LLOYD S. RIFORD 


APRIL 20—Kenneth E. Eldred, Chas. H. 
Eldred & Co., Inc., Bainbridge, N. Y.: 
Walter H. Kenlan, Nopco Chemical Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 

APRIL 21—Jim Buchholz, Buchholz Feed 
Co., Ladysmith, Wis.; Orris E. Case, 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hutchinson, Kan.; Charles B. 
Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co., Kan- 
sas City; R. Q. Hammer, Consolidated 
Products Co., Danville, Ill.; F. M. Rose- 
krans, Jr., Wayzata, Minn. 

APRIL 22—Kenneth A. Ford, Triangle Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., Chicago; S. D. 
Hollett, Swift & Co., Frankfort, Ind.; 
Arthur F. Hopkins, Charles M. Cox Co., 
Boston; Lloyd S. Riford, Beacon Milling 
Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y. 

APRIL 23—W. N. Knauf, Knauf & Tesch 
Co., Chilton, Wis. 

APRIL 24—Walter Uebele, Jr., Burlington 
Feed Co., Burlington, Wis. 

APRIL 25—William E. Casselman, G. W. 
Noel & Co., Kansas City; Wendell L. 
Ledin, Bethel Feed & Produce Co., Beth- 
el, Minn. . 

APRIL 26—Robert L. Newsome, Newsome 
Commission Co., Minneapolis; R. A. 
Swanson, Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

APRIL 27 — P. G. Hale, Checkerboard 
Elevator Co., Kansas City; Donald Mc- 
Guiness, De Munn & McGuiness, Inc., 
Chicago. 

APRIL 28—Ira Kyhl, Sabula, Iowa (Sea 
Board Sales Co.); A. J. Reid, Flambeau 
Milling Co., Phillips, Wis. 

APRIL 29—M. M. Nowak, Nowak Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; Howard C. Jacobson, 
Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis. 

APRIL 30—Lloyd G. Burmeister, L. Bur- 
meister Co., Milwaukee; Wayne Fish, 
Wayne Fish & Co., Minneapolis. 


NEW HEINZ OFFICERS 

Dr. W. C. Heinz has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dr. Heinz Co., Washington 
Court House, Ohio, the firm has announced. 
Other new officers are W. L. Heinz, vice 
president, and John Breiner, secretary. Dr. 
Heinz reports that the firm’s enlarged and 
modernized mill at Bloomingburg, Ohio, 
is now in full operation. 
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Bag Conservation Is Vital, 
Union Sales Director Says 


Industrial users of packaging materials 
have been warned by S. K. Bradley, direc- 
tor of multiwall bag sales for Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., New York City, that the Ko- 
rean emergency and resultant industrial mo- 
bilization program necessitates a voluntary 
conservation of those items. 

Mr. Bradley pointed out that one of the 
important ways of meeting this challenge 
is for the industrial users to insure proper 
maintenance of their empty shipping sack 
inventories, and said that good storage prac- 
tices will do much to eliminate needless bag 
losses. 

Mr. Bradley offered the following sugges’ 
tions to Multiwall bag users: (1) never store 
empty bags in hot, dry unventilated rooms 
with poor air circulation; (2) empty paper 
shipping sacks should be stored in cool, well 
ventilated rooms and away from the floor; 
(3) bags should be stored in a fairly humid 
atmosphere at a temperature of about 70 
degrees with a 50 to 60 per cent relative 
humidity; (4) a makeshift humidifier may 
be installed if a commercial humidifier is 
not available; and (5) dried out paper bags 
can regain their original flexibility and 
strength by being spread out in a mechani- 
cally humidified room for 24 to 48 hours. 


Food Is Great Weapon in 
World Today: Pillsbury 


Food, coupled with American produc- 
tivity and military strategy, was suggested 
as a possible “leavening agent” for turning 
the tide against the Kremlin and averting 
another world war by Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minnea- 
polis, in an address given recently at Kan- 
sas City. 

“It’s up to us, as citizens,” Mr. Pillsbury 
declared, “to ask our representatives to find 
and execute ways of combating the Krem- 
lin promises of Asiatic land reform and food 
with our own food, with what we know 
about producing more food—and to do it 
quick.” 

An extra ounce of food a day might be 
the difference between life and death—the 
difference between freedom and slavery, Mr. 
Pillsbury said. 

Mr. Pillsbury urged congress to enact 
“realistic” agricultural legislation to strength- 
en the nation’s food-farm economy, and 
to set up a competent bipartisan board to 
plan the mobilization and strategic use of 
food. 

Touching on price controls, Mr. Pills- 
bury pointed out that “to be effective, they 
must be different from those of the last 
war. They must be controls that encourage, 
not tend to limit, production.” 


OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 

Opening of branch offices at Denver 
and Houston has been announced by the 
Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt., through 
Richard F. Straw, vice president in charge 
of sales. Daniel O. Ferris will manage the 
Denver office and Henry K. Leonard the 
office at Houston. 
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National No-Milk 
Calf Food and pel- 
lets are available in 
these handy, durable 
25 Ib. pails and in 25, 
50 and 100 Ib. bags. 


NATIONAL 


NO:MILK 


CALF FOOD 


NATIONAL 


CALF FOOD 


There’s more of everything for you when you 
sell National No-Milk Calf Food. There’s . . . 


MORE NEW BUSINESS—Proved by feeders 
since 1885 . . . backed by national advertising 
. .. produced by calf food specialists. 


MORE REPEAT BUSINESS — Our dealers’ 
records show that once they’ ve tried it, National 
No-Milk customers keep feeding our calf food 
year after year. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOU — National No- 
Milk Calf Food is easy to sell at first .. . and it 
sells itself from then on. It makes steady, 
profitable volume. 


WRITE for full details. 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


FOND 


LAC, 
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@ INCREASES in wholesale prices for all 
dairy products, which are considerably high- 
er now than they were during the same pe- 
riod last year, reflect a gradual expansion in 
demand, lower production of butter and 
cheese, and a substantially lower government 
stock of these products, according to the 
department of agriculture’s bureau of agri- 
cultural economics. 


The bureau said there has been a contra- 
seasonal increase in milk and butterfat prices 


Higher milling capacity at lower power con- 
sumption! These are two of the stand-out char- 
acteristics of Schutte Hammer Mills that can mean 


more profits for you! 


Regardless of the condition of your present mill, 
it will pay you to check Schutte’s high level per- 
formance . . . to see what careful engineering and 
exclusive design features can do for your produc- 
tion rate, your power consumption, your costly 


down-time for parts replacements. 


Don’t delay examining the hammer mill that 
quickly pays for itself. Benefit now from Schutte’s 
patented 10-surface hammers, heavy-flow screens 
and power-saving fans. Complete data in Catalog 


No. 36. 


Dairy Picture Is Ever-Changing 


Increase in Milk Consumption Is Forecast 


during December and January, with a whole- 
sale milk price of $4.66 a hundredweight in 
January as compared to $4.54 in December 
and $4.07 a year earlier. The butterfat price 
was 70.2 cents a pound in January of this 
year compared to 62.5 cents during the 
same period last year. 

During January of this year farmers re- 
ceived 95 per cent of parity for milk at 
wholesale and 91 per cent of parity for but- 
terfat. The wholesale price outlook for both 


FOR YOU 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO. 


Manvfacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


27 CLYDE AVE. 


BUFFALO 15,N.Y. 


butterfat and milk has indicated that prices 
are likely to decline less than seasonally dur- 
ing the first half of 1951, according to the 
bureau. 

Dairy product-feed price ratios showed 
slight improvements in January, but still 
were no better than average. With price 
ratios showing no better than average gain, 
farmers continued feeding their milk cows 
liberal diets of feed concentrates. 

The average amount of milk given per 
cow in crop correspondents’ herds Jan. 
was somewhat less than the record high of a 
year earlier, while total milk production in 
December increased even less than usual. 

According to economists in the bureau, 
fluid milk consumption has continued to be 
larger than that of a year ago because the 
rise in consumer incomes has been greater 
than the rise in retail milk prices. Due to 
the large consumption of milk and the de- 
crease in milk production a year ago, sup- 
plies of milk evailable for manufacturing 
have been decidedly lower than a year ear- 
lier. Butter production has declined about 
15 per cent lower than in early 1950, and 
cheese production has gone down about 
10 per cent. 

Indications are that the present general 
pattern of utilization will continue for some 
time because of the unlikeliness of an in- 
crease in total milk production on an annual 
rate basis and because of the fact that fur- 
ther increases in consumer incomes may 
cause the fluid milk consumption to rise. 


Indiana Feed Purchases in 
One Year Are $95 Million 


During 1949, Indiana farmers bought 
1,069, 976 tons of commercial feeding stuffs 
with an estimated retail value of more than 
95 million dollars. Agricultural chemists at 
Purdue university’s experiment station, La- 
fayette, checked some 4,000 feed samples 
that year, according to a February announce 
ment by Purdue officials. 

Chemists at the Purdue station, where the 
state commercial feeding stuffs law is ad- 
ministered, have reported that 92 per cent 
of the 4,000 samples tested up to guarantee. 
In contrasting this record with that of 1907, 
when the law was passed, it was shown 
that less than 58 per cent of the samples 
were up to their guarantee that year. 
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Wander "Wonder when she'll lay another one.’ 
CARTOON BY BALL 
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Aids CSC President 


SYDNEY T. ELLIS 


J. Albert Woods, president of Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., New York City, has 
announced the appointment of Sydney T. 
Ellis as his assistant. Mr. Ellis is a graduate 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and for- 
merly was associated with W. R. Grace & 
Co. In his new position, he will be con- 
cerned mainly with CSC's development 
program. 

During World War II, Mr. Ellis served 
as a lieutenant colonel in the army engi- 
neer corps and saw overseas service in the 
Pacific and China-Burma-India theaters. 


Secret Mash Will be Fed 
To Prize Contest Birds 


A secret formula of nutritionally com- 
plete broiler mash will be fed to the con- 
test birds of the chicken-of-tomorrow finals 
to be conducted at the University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, June 11-16, according to 
Walter C. Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association. 

The AFMA has been assigned the job 
of formulating the secret feed to insure 
optimum growth, feathering and high vi- 
tality. Mr. Berger has named a seven-man 
nutrition council committee to draw up the 
formula and selected one AFMA member to 
process the formula. 

According to Mr. Berger, neither the 
formula, the manufacturer, nor the com- 
mittee personnel will ever be made known 
to the public. The contest broiler mash, will 
closely resemble numerous high quality 
manufactured broiler feeds now on the mar- 
ket, Mr. Berger said. 

The committee explained that the rea- 
son for secrecy regarding information on 
the formulation and manufacture of the con- 
test feed was to eliminate any erroneous im- 
pressions that this particular formula would 
be directly responsible for the production 
of the superior meat chicken which this 
contest will provide. 
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California Convention Is 
Set at Golden Gate City 


California feed men will gather at San 
Francisco’s Fairmont hotel April 19-21 for 
the 27th annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion. Advance indications are that 1951 at- 
tendance will set new records for the organ- 
ization. 

Among the special entertainment features 
planned for the western meeting are a golf 
tournament at the famed Lakeside links, a 
bowling competition, and a tour of San 
Francisco and its environs for the ladies. 

Headline speaker at the meeting will be 
Dean McNeal of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Mr. 
McNeal plans to come to San Francisco di- 
rectly from Washington and to bring the 
California dealers late news on important 
activities in the nation’s capital. 

General chairman of the convention is 


Vincent P. Finigan of the Warren Grain 
Co. in San Francisco. Other committee 
heads include William F. Drum, Cargill, 
Inc.; Gary Alford, Globe Mills; Conrad 
Schilthuis, Continental Grain Co.; Richard 
J. Smith, Anderson-Smith Milling Co.; T. 
C. McNally, Allen Harnett Co.; and Edwin 
L. Iverson, Riverside Elevators. 

Information on the convention may be 
cbtained by writing to Mr. Finigan, the 
general chairman. 


@ FAIRWAY COAL & FEED CO., Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, has been opened on property 
leased from the Union Pacific railroad. 
REJOINS MENTE & CO. 

John R. Roche has rejoined Mente & 
Co., Inc., New Orleans, and has been re- 
assigned to his former territory in Nebraska, 
Kansas, and western Missouri, the firm has 
announced. Mr. Roche will once again make 
his headquarters in Kansas City. 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
FISH MEAL 


Dicalcium Phosphate 


Min. 88 B.P.L. (about 18 Phosphorus) 


BONE MEAL 


and all Feed Ingredients 


TELETYPE PH109 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Phone: LOcust 4-3688 


Established 1873 
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Sodium Salt TCA Due to be 
Useful Grass Weed Killer 


The chemical TCA (sodium salt of tri- 
chloroacetic acid) will become one of the 
farmers’ most dependable killers of grass 
weeds such as quackgrass, Johnson grass, 
and Bermuda grass, providing definite treat- 
ment practices and dates can be established 
by future research, according to L. M. 
Stahler, department of agriculture agrono- 
mist. 

Already TCA has shown promise in kill- 
ing annual weedy grasses in certain TCA- 
tolerant crops such as sugar beets and table 
beets, flax, alfalfa, and other legume crops, 
Mr. Stahler said. 

Much of the success of TCA depends on 
leaching of the chemical down through the 
soil to root level, which means that the 
poison should be applied at a time of year 
when soil moisture conditions or rainfall 
can be counted on to leach it. 

Mr. Stahler said that the most efficient 
rates on quackgrass, Johnson grass, and 
Bermuda grass have not been established 
as yet, but that the high rates used during 
1949 have been proven excessive. Good re- 
sults were obtained during 1950 with 40 
pounds an acre, and recent investigations 
indicate that an application of over 80 
pounds an acre is excessive, according to 
Mr. Stahler. 

@ RICHFIELD FEED & GRAIN CO., 
Richfield, Utah, has installed a new pellet 


mill. 


Leader Litter 


Blatchford Products 


Calf Manna 


Royal Oak Charcoal 


PROFIT FROM THESE PROFIT BRANDS 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 


Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 
Clear Quill Livcstock Mineral 
Servall (Staz-Dry) Poultry Litter 
Clear Quill Poultry Conccntrates 
Gorton A & D Feeding Oils 
Clear Quill Dog Foods 
Pilot Oyster Sh:lls 
Golden West Condens:d Buttermilk 
V-C Tobacco Stem Fertilizers 
Fish Meal - Fish Solubles 
Linseed - Cottonseed - Soybean Meals 
United Calcium Carbonate 
Demon Oat Products 


— Your Most Dangerous 


(Continued from page 40) 


the customer's reactions and comments about 
the first merchandise shown, and eliminate 
as quickly as possible any items which clear- 
ly do not suit his needs. Concentrate on 
those which appear to meet his requirements. 

3. Presentation and demonstration—dis- 
play the merchandise to its best advantage. 
Analyze the chief selling points in terms of 
the customer's needs. Demonstrate the uses 
of the item—get the customer to examine 
o~ handle it. Show him how to use and care 
for it. If the article is something that can 
be tried on, suggest that the customer do 
so, and be honest in expressing an opinion 
if one is asked. 

4. Meeting objections — answer objec- 
tions fairly and completely. Describe com- 
pensating features such as quality, manu- 
facturer’s reputation, economy, and special 
uses. Never argue with a customer. If pos- 
sible, avoid mentioning competitors’ goods. 

5. Closing the sale—when the customer 
has made a favorable decision, close the 
sale promptly but without appearing in a 
hurry. Do not overtalk. Do everything pos- 
sible to close the sale to the mutual satis- 
faction of the customer and the store. Even 
if the customer does not buy, your attitude 
should encourage him to come in again. 
Avoid high pressure—customers like to 
“buy”: they are not likely to return if they 
feel they have been “sold.” 


6. Suggestion selling—after the sale is 
assured, suggest additional items which 


might also serve the customer’s needs. The 
merchandise best suited to suggestion sell- 
ing is that which is seasonable and appro- 
priate, near at hand, related to the goods 
purchased, attractively displayed, and about 
which the customer does not have to de- 
liberate long. 


7.After the sale-—all promises as to de- 
liveries, gift wrapping, trial use, service and 
other store policies should be carried out 
to the letter. The sale is successfully com- 
pleted only when the customer is satisfied 
with his purchase and when he recalls fav- 
orably the store as a desirable place in 
which to trade. To accomplish this, it is 
essential that the purchased item meets the 
needs of the customer and that he realizes, 
from the way in which he has been served, 
that his patronage is appreciated. 

Perhaps it should be emphasized again 
that the salesperson with the right attitude 
and manner will make a point of learning 
how to help the customer buy. 

From the brief outline of the seven steps 
in making a sale, one thing is clear—that 
to serve the customer well, the salesperson 
must know all about his merchandise and 
where it can be located quickly. You, the 
proprietor, must see that your salespeople 
acquire this knowledge just as soon as pos- 
sible. 

When the salesman has acquired a good 
working knowledge of one small section, he 
may be moved to another, and so on 
throughout the store, until he has had ex- 
perience in all sections. Thus, eventually, 
he will have sufficient merchandise infor- 
mation to serve anywhere in the store. This 


If you sell mixed feeds, we can offer you an outstanding 
line of mash feeds, concentrates, and minerals for chickens, 


turkeys, hogs, and cattle. 


outstanding line 
requirements. 


Wire 
Phone 
Write 
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If you mix your own feeds, we can offer you an equally 
of ingredients suited to your particular 


WATERLOO | 
MILLS CO.” 


Manufacturers and | 
Wholesale Distributors 


F Waterloo, lowa 
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method speeds up training because the 
knowledge to be acquired in any one sec- 
tion is not too broad or difficult for a new- 
comer to grasp. 

Naturally, the kind of information needed 
by the salesperson depends on the types 
of merchandise the store carries. In general, 
the salesman’s knowledge of his goods 
should embrace the points given in the fol- 
lowing check list. Some of the points, of 
course, will not apply to every product. 

1. The product's uses 

2. Company making it 

3. What it is made of 

4. How it is made 

5. Type of finish and style 

6. How it will perform 

7. Services available with the product, 
if any 

8. Its competitive features 

Some salespeople will obtain much-needed 
merchandise information on their own ini- 
tiative, provided you give them the right 
kind of encouragement. For example, the 
curious‘minded will read, without prompt- 
ing, the labels and instructions on the mer- 
chandise itself if they know the time taken 
up is considered in the store’s interest. 
Others will have to be told to read such 
inerchandise information so that they can 
pass it on to customers. To enable sales- 
people to get additional information, you 
might set aside one place in the store for 
catalogs, circulars, trade magazines, and 
even books appropriate to your type of mer- 
chandise. Keep these materials up to date 
and encourage their use. 

It may be desirable to hold regular sales 
training methods with your employes. Such 
meetings may be devoted to presenting and 
demonstrating new or unusual merchandise 
about which salespeople need product in- 
formation. These demonstrations may be 
given by salesmen from the factory or whole- 
sale house, by you, or by one of your bet- 
ter-qualified salespeople. Store and custom- 
er relations problems also can be discussed 
and ironed out at such meetings. Every em- 
ploye should be urged to take an active part 
in the discussions. 

If your salespeople show an interest in 
taking part in a regular, organized training 
program in retailing and selling, it may be 
possible for them and other salespeople in 
the community to do so on a part-time or 
evening-class arrangement. If such courses 
are not now offered in your community, 
the local superintendent of schools can ar- 
range for their initiation. If the superin- 
tendent does not know about federal voca- 
tional education funds available for the 
teachers of classes in distributive education 
for store workers, the state supervisor of 
business education or of distributive educa- 
tion or the state director of vocational edu- 
cation should be contacted. 

In all of the suggestions given, emphasis 
has been done because it is desirable to 
establish correct selling habits from the 
start. 

Training must not stop with new sales- 
people, however. To be most effective it 
must be a continuing process. Older, ex- 
perienced salespeople must be kept on their 
toes—they must be given new merchan- 
dise information; they cannot be allowed 
to slip into the habit of serving your cus- 
tomers indifferently. Many of these sugges- 
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tions apply equally well to all salespeople— 
experienced as well as inexperienced. 

To train effectively, you will need to keep 
fully informed about new developments in 
your line of business. Your trade journal 
[and] association publication and the sales- 
men who call on you can provide much new 
information about trends, merchandise, and 
merchandising methods. 


Hubbard Holds Seven lowa 
Meetings on Antibiotics 


The importance of antibiotics in swine 
feeding was the subject of seven meetings 
held recently in Iowa under the sponsorship 


IMP 


of the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. Conducted as round-table discus- 
sions, the meetings were conducted by Dale 
J. Snyder, assistant sales supervisor of the 
Hubbard feed division, and Don Madden 
of the firm’s research and nutritional lab- 
oratory. 

Archie Kelly, Hubbard territory repre- 
sentative, assisted in meetings held at Fort 
Dodge, Storm Lake, and Spencer. Chris 
Warnstadt, also a territory representative, 
helped conduct the sessions held at Home- 
stead, Anamosa, Oelwein, and Postville. 


@ MIKCO GRAIN CO., Cairo, Ill., has 
purchased the Hastings Grain Co. The new 
owners are David M. Barton, E. E. Jolly, 
and W. H. Haslauer. 


DRIED Condensed Fish Solubles PLUS: 


A RICH DRIED NATURAL SOURCE 
OF ANIMAL PROTEIN FACTORS 


* 


Condensed Sardine Solubles 


Fish Meal — Condensed Whey 


Guaranteed Not 


Fish Liver and Glandular Meal 
Pits... 


Less Than 


50% 


PROTEIN 


Vitamin B-12 Supplements 
Antibiotic Feed Supplements 
Riboflavin Supplement 


Niacin — Choline 


PLUS... 


Soybean Oil Meal 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 
Moines 13, lowa 
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For Best Results 
With LEGUME 


Inoculate 


\ NOBBE-HILTNER Gi 
IT RAC 


TRane MARK REG'D. Ri 6.1696 


LAT 

THE ORIGINAL LEGUME 
Hes Served the American Farmet A 


Read Guarantee —"*" 
wellLions OF LEGUME 


QUALITY AT LO 


Actual, in-the-field results with legumes . .. that’s what your 
customers expect when they inoculate with NITRAGIN. And, 
that’s what they get. Walter Latham of Ohio proved the value 
of the inoculation habit when he saved a part of his clover crop 
with NITRAGIN. The part his help neglected to inoculate was 
a failure. Elmer Cheatwood of Georgia harvested 56.3 extra 
bushels of corn from an acre that followed an inoculated lupine 
cover crop. Among the leading Iowa soybean growers checked 
in a recent survey, 91% inoculate every seeding. Those who 
expressed a preference preferred NITRAGIN 3 to 1. The 
habit of insisting on NITRAGIN keeps pace with the growing 
habit of inoculating every legume crop at every planting. Tie in 
with this profit-building trend .. . stock and sell NITRAGIN, 
the inoculant in the orange-colored can. 
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Resistant Oats Are Protection 
Against Stem Rust Race 7 


Farmers can best insure themselves 
against losses on their 1951 oat crop from 
the new stem rust race 7 by planting oat 
varieties that are resistant to this new 
disease threat, according to oat specialists 
of the department of agriculture. 

Common oat varieties listed by the spe- 
cialists as resistant to race 7 are Marion, 
Andrew, Eaton, Rainbow, Ajax, and Mo. 
0200. Discovered in North America in 
1928, this stem rust is capable of causing 
widespread damage under conditions of 
warm and humid weather and prevailing 
winds to favor its development. 

Weather conditions and the amount of 
oats grown that are susceptible to race 7 
will determine whether the disease will 
cause important damage to the 1951 crop 
or not; but if the conditions are favorable 
for propagating and increasing race 7, the 
oat losses are likely to be quite high, the 
men said. 

The specialists also pointed out that the 
recommended practice of seeding oats early 
is doubly important as a means of reducing 
rust losses, and added that each day’s delay 
in seeding would cost the farmer from one- 
half to one bushel of oats an acre. 


Inoculation of Legume Seeds 
Pays Big Dividends: USDA 


Inoculating legume seeds with the prop- 
er bacteria will produce more protein yield 
per acre, better grazing and better hay, 
more nitrogen for the legume plants, more 
nitrogen for grass plants growing with the 
legumes and for crop plants following the 
legumes, scientists of the department of 
agriculture have announced. 

The inoculation procedure calls for the 
mixing of the proper legume bacteria with 
a carrying agent, then moistening and mix- 


DIRECTLY below are new offi- 
cers R. E. Comstock, Madison, 
and Roy E. Markell, Green Bay. 
Center, left to right: speakers 
Paul E. Hoppe, Henry L. Ahl- 
gren, Wilson E. Westbrook, 
and William Heckendorn. At 
right R. C. Tesch, Chilton, 
reaches for the plaque he pre- 
sented to Henry Lunz of the 
Wisconsin department of agri- 
culture. 


ing with the legume seed. The department 
has announced that special inoculants are 
available for alfalfa and sweet clover; red, 
white, and alsike clover; and for soybeans. 
Department specialists pointed out that 
a ladino clover crop, thoroughly inoculated 
and on fertile ground, may add as much as 
240 pounds of nitrogen an acre, equivalent 
to 1,500 pounds of protein or 1,200 pounds 
of a 20 per cent nitrogen fertilizer. 
Side-dressing some 40 to 60 pounds of 
nitrogen an acre at the second or third cul- 
tivation will net the largest return per dol- 


lar invested in nitrogen fertilizers for corn, 
according to L. B. Miller, University of 
Illinois soils authority, who spoke recently 
at the college of agriculture’s Farm and 
Home week. 


Basing his report on corn fertilizing tests 
made at college soil experiment fields over 
the state from 1943 to 1950, Mr. Miller 
said that results of 49 tests made on dark 
fertile soils with a rotation of corn-oats- 
wheat with a catch crop indicated an aver- 
age increase of nitrogen over the check 
plot of 15 bushels an acre. 


Mr. Miller recommended keeping at least 
one-fourth of the land in legumes at all 
times to assure efficient, low-cost production 
of all crops in the rotation by supplying the 
major part of the needed nitrogen. 


Mobilization in the Seed Trade 


Meaning of Defense Economy is Wisconsin Theme 


By WILLIAM W. WORLEY 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ SEEDSMEN’S importance in the mo- 
bilization of national resources was the cen- 
tral and timely theme carried out by the 
Wisconsin Seed Dealers association during 
the group’s 23d annual convention held 
Feb. 6 at the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee. 

Speakers at the one-day session, which 
attracted more than 200 seedsmen and 
guests, headlined their talks with an empha- 
sis on the increased need for experienced 


manpower in the seed industry, the impor-- 


tance of seed production in national de- 
fense, and price supports as related to the 
seed industry. 

Roy E. Markell, Green Bay, was elected 
president of the association at the meeting 
to replace Howell H. Humphrey of Wau- 
sau and R. E. Comstock, Madison, was 
named vice president. 

Mr. Humphrey opened the convention 
by reviewing the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the association the past year and 
cited the strength of the group as a whole. 
Then J. W. Jung, Randolph, delivered the 
annual secretary-treasurer’s report. 

Outlining the seed dealer’s role in the 
national emergency, Henry Lunz, director 
of Wisconsin’s department of seed and weed 
control, said, “This is a year when Wiscon- 
sin seedsmen will have an important role 
in the production of the nation’s foodstuffs. 
Each one will take an individual part in the 
national defense program,” he declared 

P. E. Hoppe, University of Wisconsin 


plant pathologist, spoke on new develop- 
ments in the treatment of seeds and told of 
his experiments in cold testing seed corn. 
He pointed out that the old methods of 
running germination tests have been largely 
done away with by hybrid corn growers. 

Mr. Hoppe said that test results of treated 
and untreated seed corn planted in fungus- 
free sand showed that the untreated seed 
came through the experiments just as good 
as did the treated seed. He explained that 
the cold in the cold tests was not, in it- 
self, injurious to the plant, but was merely 
a predisposing factor. In conclusion, Mr. 
Hoppe reviewed recently published litera- 
ture concerning the seed treatment of leg- 
ume seeds, and added that the Wisconsin 
agricultural school was not yet ready to 
advise the seed treatment of legume seeds. 

Next, William Heckendorn, executive 
secretary of the American Seed Trade asso- 
ciation, discussed the seed industry with 
regard to the national mobilization pro- 
gram. Mr. Heckendorn pointed out that 
the seed processing industry should be in- 
cluded in agriculture’s essential status and 
emphasized the seed trade’s increased need 
for its key individuals. 

“The seed business needs its experienced 
men to control seed—they are vital to the 
mobilization program,” he said. Mr. Heck- 
endorn explained that the situation now is 
far more acute than during the same period 
previous to World War II. He said the 
seed trade enjoyed high employment now, 
but that there are at most one or two mil- 
lion employable persons available in all 
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A Brand of Chemically” Pi sinfected and 


Farmers everywhere are talking about and buying our 
new, sensational GRO-COATED Farm Seeds! They 
represent the greatest development in Farm Seed 
History. This original GRO-COATING process pro- 


tects the seed from disease organisms and produces 


up to 2'2 times as many plants as the same seed 


not GRO-COATED. 


Our GRO-COATED BRAND is neither a fertilizer 
nor an inoculant. Instead, it is a special formula 
of various disinfectants .. . with chemicals added 
to give the plant a faster start. GRO-COATED 
BRAND is a form of insurance against unfavor- 
able weather conditions which tend to increase 
.seed disease organisms. It kills the diseases 
which may be seed borne and also disinfects 
the soil around the seed. 


You can assure your farm customers of 
Better Stands, Larger Plants and Bigger 
Yields with GRO-COATED BRAND Farm 
Seeds. There is only one genuine GRO- 


TODAY COATED formula. Accept no substitute... 


\ready sell the best ... the finest . . . the safest... 


sell GRO-COATED Farm Seeds! 


STANDARD SEED FEED 
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industry to replace those taken by the 
armed services. 

“The seed trade has come a long way 
because of these key individuals,” Mr. 
Heckendorn said, “and we don’t want this 
situation to be destroyed.” 

Mr. Heckendorn told the seed men that 
their behavior from now on would be the 
determining factor in whether or not there 
will be full price control in the seed in- 
dustry and added that the seed industry 
could “get along fine without price control.” 

During the luncheon session, the asso- 
ciation awarded Henry Lunz a plaque for his 
long and outstanding work with the seed 
and weed control department in raising the 
quality of Wisconsin’s seeds. Mr. Lunz was 
also presented with a wrist watch and an 
honorary life membership in the association 
by board and association members. R. C. 
Tesch, Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton, made 
the presentation. 

Opening the afternoon session of the 
convention, Henry L. Ahlgren, chairman 
of the agronomy department of the Univer- 


A. L. KING DIES 


A. L. King of the L. L. Olds Seed Co., 
Madison, Wis., died Jan. 25 after an ex- 
tended illness. 


Mr. King had been active in seed trade 
affairs for a number of years and was well 
known and respected in Wisconsin seed 
trade circles. He was Wisconsin representa 
tive for the Albert Dickinson Co. from 
1923 until 1934, when he became asso- 
ciated with the Olds organization. At the 
time of his death, Mr. King was vice presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Seed Dealers asso- 
ciation. 


sity of Wisconsin, spoke on new develop- 
ments in field seeds. Mr. Ahlgren said that 
one of the most significant developments 
in the seed field is the fact that seed grown 
in the southern states can be brought to 
the northern states where it will still be 
hardy enough to survive. 


“Farmers can expect an increased sup- 
ply of Ranger alfalfa seed now,” Mr. Ahl- 
gren explained, “because of a new system 
ot raising the crop in southern states.” He 
pointed out that this factor would reduce 


the hazards of growing seed alfalfa in the 


northern states and indicated that the plan 
might also work with other varieties besides 
Ranger. 

Mr. Ahlgren announced that a new va- 
riety of Sudan grass, Piper, has been de- 
veloped which lessens the danger of live- 
stock poisoning because of its low prussic 
acid content. He also announced the de- 
velopment of a new oat variety called 
Branch that gives a high yield, is resistant to 
leaf blight, moderately resistant to stem 
rust, and has some resistance to leaf rust. 

Final speaker of the afternoon was Wil- 
son E. Westbrook, chief of the commodity 
programs division of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, who discussed the 
seedsmen’s part in the PMA program. Mr. 
Westbrook emphasized the importance of 
seed production in the event of war and 
urged retention of price supports for grass 
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seeds to encourage greater production. He 
explained that this would help conserva- 
tion and build up the soil for all-out pro- 
duction if it becomes necessary. “Price sup- 
ports will account for a sound agricultural 
economy in this era of national defense,” 
Mr. Westbrook said. 


“In this defense era,” Mr. Westbrook 
continued, “food is the chief defense item. 
Every farmer is a defense worker, and no 
material is more essential than the food 
and fiber produced on our farms. That's 
why agriculture must be represented at a 
front table in the defense effort.” 

Concluding his address, Mr. Westbrook 
duclared, “These are grave days,” and 
stated that “we are going to be able to do 
everything that we are called upon to do.” 


Scientists Launch Fight Against 
Race 15B of Wheat Stem Rust 


An international cooperative program to 
speed the fight against race 15B of wheat 
stem rust has been launched in St. Paul, 
Minn. by North American wheat research 
scientists, Dr. K. S. Quisenberry, head of 
cereal crop research for the department of 
agriculture. has announced. 

The most virulent race of stem rust of 
wheat ever found in North America, race 
15B caused serious losses in the spring wheat 
areas of North and South Dakota and Min- 
nesota, and was identified in 14 other wheat 
producing states, Dr. Quisenberry said. 

The wheat scientists have mapped a two- 
fold attack to combat race 15B. Their plans 
cal! for the eradication of more barberry 
bushes in the United States and Canada, 
and an intensive and speeded-up wheat 
breeding research program to develop as 
rapidly as possible new wheat varieties resist- 
ent to race 15B. 

Dr. Quisenberry said that the possibilities 
of 15B rust damage on the 1951 North 
American wheat crop will depend upon a 
combination of three factors which set the 
stage for a rust outbreak: (1) susceptible 
hosts, (2) an abundance of virulent rust 
spores, and (3) weather conditions favor- 
able to the development of the rust. 

Department of agriculture wheat scien- 
tists recommended that wheat growers not 
change wheat varieties because of the race 
15B rust, plant good certified seed, plant 
as early as possible, use potash and phos- 
phate fertilizer to induce early maturity, fol- 
low state experiment station and extension 
service recommendations, and report any- 
thing that appears like barberry bushes to 
the county agricultural agent. ’ 


Illinois Soil Experiment Fields 
Yield Record Soybean Crop 


Soybean yields for 1950 on University 
oi. Illinois soil experiment fields were the 
highest in history, with an average of 36 
bushels an acre on 13 fields, Jon H. Griffin, 
college of agriculture soils authority, has 
announced. 

The Clayton field produced the top yield 
of 48.5 bushels an acre while the lowest 
yield of 7.5 bushels was given at Enfield. 
The soil experiment field at Carthage yielded 
40 bushels an acre and gave about 18 per 


cent oil and some 40 to 42 per cent protein, 
a per-acre production of about 500 pounds 
of oil and 1,000 pounds of protein. 


Mr. Griffin pointed out that the 1950 
crop has again shown the slight response of 
scybeans to direct fertilization, except in 
the case of potash-deficient soils where di- 
rect application of potash will be a likely 
economical practice. 


Present Grass-Legume Seed Supply 
Is Largest Ever Recorded 


The present supply of grass and legume 
seeds, of 30 different varieties and totaling 
almost 1.5 billion pounds, is the largest on 
record and sufficient for the planting of 
some 77 million acres, according to the de- 
partment of agriculture. 

The record 1950-51 grass and legume 
seed supply, more than 50 per cent greater 
than a year ago and that much larger than 
the five-year average prior to last year, is 
a result of increased 1950 crops. Although 
most seed crop harvests in 1950 were later 
than usual, favorable seed development 
weather and less than usual damage from 
frosts and insects resulted in above-average 
yields of many seeds, the department said. 


The previous largest harvest of grass and 
legume seeds was in 1950, when 7.8 mil- 
lion acres were harvested. This was a 30 per 
cent increase over the 1949 harvest and an 


increase of 24 per cent over the 1944-48 
average. 


Supplies of grass and legume seeds for 
planting this year are adequate, but some 
concern already is being felt about supplies 
for planting in 1952. Relatively less atten- 
tion is likely to be paid to the harvesting 
oi these seeds this year than last because of 
the current emergency, the department said. 

The department said the attention this 
year and next will likely be focused on 
the production of food and feed crops, 
which will probably mean a decrease in the 
production and consumption of grass and 
legume seeds in 1951 and 1952. The de- 
partment urged grass and legume seed pro- 
ducers to make every attempt to maintain 
their capacity to produce hay and pasture 
seeds in the years ahead. 


Legume-Grass Mixtures Can Mean 
Extra Profits, Farmers Told 


Farmers can gain by keeping at least 25 
per cent of their cropland in legume-grass 
mixtures, providing some of these rough- 
ages can be marketed through livestock, 
according to F. J. Reiss, farm management 
specialist in the Illinois college of agricul- 
ture. 


Mr. Reiss said that according to facts ob: 
tained as results of a study of 67 farms in 
14 counties in the Chicago dairy area for 
the seven year period of 1943-49, those 
farmers who keep one-fourth of their crop- 
land in legume-grass mixtures can expect 
the largest net farm earnings, highest rate 
of return on investment, higher crop yields, 
almost the same total grain production on 
fewer acres, and more total digestible nu- 
rients per acre. 
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PRODULAC 


DRIED CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES 


NADRISOL 


DRIED CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 


... because 
Nature doesn’t 
provide for everything 


Every now and then, somebody has to give Nature 
a helping hand . .. make up for something she over- 
looked. That’s just what Nadrisol and Produlac do. 


Both these proven feed ingredients are virtually 
starch-free. Thus they effectively help aid in balanc- 
ing the high starch content of corn grain, helping 
to establish a proper protein ratio. Nadrisol and 
Produlac supply important potencies of the valuable 
Vitamin B-G complex, together with other uniden- 
tified but proven nutritional factors. They mix eas- 
ily, make your feeds more palatable — save money 


by replacing other more expensive ingredients. 


To improve your formula feeds — and your sales — 


try mixing Nadrisol and Produlac. 


Products of 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
120 Broadway @ New York 5, N. Y. 


C. T. ATER 


Appointment of C. T. Ater to the feed 
mixing division of Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio, has been announced by the 
company. He will serve as a special sales 
representative, working directly with the 
management of the feed mixing division. 

A graduate of Ohio State university, Mr. 
Ater formerly was associated with Atkins 
€& Durbrow Corp. 


Alfalfa Driers Transform 
Plant Waste to Feedstuff 


Leafy plant wastes can now be converted 
to high-quality feedstuffs with rotary driers 
of the type commonly used for drying al- 
falfa, according to engineers of the depart- 
ment of agriculture’s bureau of agricultural 
and industrial ch®mistry. 

Research studies reported by the bureau's 
Eastern regional research laboratory, near 
Philadelphia, have shown that leafy parts 
of many vegetables are rich in carotene and 
protein, essential in well-balanced livestock 
feeds. Effectiveness of leaf meals in poultry 
diets has been demonstrated through co- 
operative feeding tests by the bureau and 
other agencies. 

Rotary driers have been used to produce 
satisfactory leaf meals from such vegetable 
wastes as pea vines, beet tops, lima-bean 
vines, and broccoli and spinach leaves. The 
content of carotene and protein in these 
meals equalled, and in some cases exceeded, 
the guaranteed minimum for commercial 
alfalfa meals; which specifies a carotene con- 
tent of 133 parts per million and a protein 
content of 17 per cent. 

Researchers, who hope that this new pro- 
cess will result in the utilization of at least 
a part of the millions of tons of vegetable 
leaves now wasted every year, said that ac- 
cording to laboratory cost estimates the pro- 
duction of leaf meals in rotary driers may 
well prove feasible in certain areas of the 
country. 
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March 16-23. The Maine coast, lower 
New England and New York, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and central Florida 
will be cool. A warm, moist air mass will 
bring snow in the northern part and rain 
in the southern part from the Appalachians 
west to the Mississippi and Ohio valleys. 
The north central states will have cooler 
temperatures with scattered precipitation. A 
warm, moist Pacific air mass extending from 
scuthern California northeast to the Da- 
kotas will bring scattered precipitation and 
higher than normal temperatures to the 
area. The Northwest will be cold with scat- 
tered rain in the south and snow in north- 
ern Idaho and Montana. 

March 24-31. The country will have 
warmer than normal temperatures and scat- 
tered precipitation areas for the most part. 
The Northwest from central Montana to 
central California will be cooler than nor- 
mal as will be an area extending from New 
Mexico and central Texas northeast to south- 
ern Minnesota. The east coast will also be 
cooler than normal. 

April 1-7. The east coast, the Gulf 
states, Tennessee, and Kentucky will have 
colder than normal temperatures for this 
time of the year with rain along the Gulf and 
this area extends northward along the Ap- 


Record Number of Cattle 
Are on Feed Currently 


The 4,656,000 cattle on feed as of Jan. 1 
this year is the largest number on record, 
representing a five per cent increase over 
the number on feed Jan. 1, 1950, the de- 
partment of agriculture has announced. The 
previous high was recorded Jan. 1, 1949. 

While only three of the north central 
states, Indiana, Michigan, and North Da- 
kota, reported fewer cattle on feed this year 
as compared to last year, increases of two 
and 15 per cent have been reported in the 
Corn Belt and the western states, except- 
ing Idaho, New Mexico, and Nevada. 

Cattle on feed in the Corn Belt this year 
were somewhat lighter in weight than last 
year because of an unusually large number 
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palachian range. A warm, dry thrust of air 
extends northeastward from central Mexico 
through central Texas to south central 
Michigan. Ohio, western New York, and 
Pennsylvania also will be warm. Indiana, 
Michigan, and Ohio will have rain. A warm 
Pacific air mass lies over most of California 
and reaches northeastward to Montana and 
North Dakota. A minor arm of this same air 
mass lies over central Arizona, Colorado 
and Nebraska. The rest of the country will 
have slightly lower than normal tempera- 
tures with concentrated rain areas in the 
Dakotas and the Northwest. 

April 8-15. The east coast will be con- 
siderably warmer than the week before, 
with heavy rains throughout the entire area. 
An arm of this same Gulf air mass extends 
from the delta area, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama northward to southern Michigan with 
a small branch raising temperatures in south- 
ern Wisconsin, northern Illinois and Mis- 
souri, southeastern Iowa and Kansas, and 
central Oklahoma. The warm Pacific air 
still affects temperatures from central Cali- 
fornia to central Montana and southern Cali- 
fornia to southern Colorado. The rest of the 
country will have lower than normal tem- 
peratures with the greatest difference occur- 
ing in the northern part of the area. 


of calves or light weight steers, the depart- 
ment said. 

According to the department of agricul- 
ture, feeders will market about the same 
proportion of their fed cattle by April ‘1 of 
this year as they did during the same period 
last year. 

The increased number of cattle on feed 
may cause a larger marketing of fed cattle 
during the late winter and in the spring, 
as well as in the following seasons, the de- 
partment said. 


SOGES CONVENTION SET 


Sabotage and how to prevent it will be 
the theme of the 22nd annual convention 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents, scheduled for Buffalo's Hotel 
Statler Apr. 18-21. About 500 members of 
the organization are expected to attend. 


Discover The 
PLUS Qualities 
of CHEE-WAY 


WHEN PACKED 


‘Tm REG US. PAT OFF 


MADE FROM 
LIQUID SWEET CHEESE WHEY. A RELIABLE 
SOURCE OF LACTOSE & RIBOFLAVIN. 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
PROTEIN .. not less then 12.' 
FaT 
MOF More than % 
MOT More than 12.00% 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


HERBERT CLOFINE 


BULLETIN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Dried Cheese 


Whey... 
70% Lactose! 


It is 70% LACTOSE 
because it has all the 
original lactose of liquid 
cheese whey. Nothing 
has been removed 
except water. 
CHEE-WAY is guaranteed 
FREE RUNNING. It 

will not cake or harden 
because it is made by 
an entirely new process. 


Supreme Brand Dried Skim Milk 
Supreme Brand Dried Buttermilk 
Supreme Brand Condensed Buttermilk 


Exclusive Products Of 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 


612 BULLETIN BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
RITTENHOUSE 6-9885 e@ LOCUST 7-2040 
*TM Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“Inventory Control and Priorities,’ Na- 
tional Production Authority, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., free. 
Designed to answer those questions most 
frequently asked of the NPA with respect 
to the application of NPA regulations 1 
and 2 to industry and business, this 14 pp. 
pamphlet provides accurate answers to 85 
general questions regarding inventory con- 
trol, working inventory, allowable increases, 
accumulations, “ear-marking,” delivery, cer- 
tification, integrated business, imports, pen- 
alties, delegations, placement, extension, 


STARTER 


PROFITS 


Give your customers more... 
and MAKE MORE, in the big 
starter season just ahead. 


New, FORTIFIED Sargent Starter is eatiched with the new 


time limit, rejection, sequence, cancellation, 
sales quotations, and various other such 
topics. 

Answers in this pamphlet should not be 
considered as legal interpretations and ap- 
plicable to any one specific case. For more 
specific guidance, inquiries should be di- 
rected to the nearest NPA field office. 

* 


“Batcheller’s Cook Book” edited by Marian 
Thompson, Batcheller’s, Inc., Sioux Falls, 
D., 41. 


There are 750 tempting, easy-to-prepare 
recipes contained in the 160 pp. Batch- 
eller’s cook book. The book itself is a com- 
pilation of the best and favorite recipes of 
farm women throughout Iowa, Minnesota, 
and North and South Dakota sent in to the 


antibiotics, Vitamin B,2, fish solubles, whey, other vitamins, 
minerals. Also contains Megasul to prevent coccidiosis. Gives 
your customers these EXTRA feeding values, to help start 
their chicks off fast, strong, vigorous. Really builds volume 


for you. 


FORTIFIED STARTER 


e 86 e 


Ask your Sargent representative or write .. . 


SARGENT PLANTS 


Algona, lowa 
Monmouth, Ill. 


DES MOINES 
IOWA 


Fremont, Nebr. 
Waverly, Mo. 


“Cook’s Nook” column of the Batcheller’s 
News, a company publication. 
+ 


“Make Your Poultry Farm Pay” by L. B. 
Darrah, College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., free. 

Well illustrated and clearly written, this 
32 pp. bulletin tells how to make the poul- 
try farm pay and deals with the reasons why 
poultry incomes vary so much from year 
to year and from farm to farm, and what 
these reasons mean in organizing and oper- 
ating a.poultry-farm business. 

+ & 
“Storage of Ear Corn on the Farm” by C. K. 
Shedd, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., free. 

Prepared. chiefly for commercial ..corn- 
producing areas, this bulletin contains 27 
pp. of information and suggestions con- 
cerning such topics as ear-corn storage, 
types of cribs, crib construction, mechani- 
cal drying, conveniences for handling corn, 
cost of drying corn, rat control, and corn 
storage plans. 

“Annual Report 1940-1950”, Poultry & Egg 
National Board, Chicago, free. 

This attractive 23 pp. booklet tells the 
story of the PENB during the last 10 years. 
Cleverly illustrated with photographs and 
pictures, the PENB 10th annual report con- 
tains data concerning its yardsticks of pro- 
gress, services to industry, highlights and 
headliners of the “good egg club,” many 
of the PENB promotions, year-round activi- 
ties of PENB consumer services, and impor- 
tant aspects of PENB nutritional research. 

“Feeding the Dairy Cow Efficiently” by K. 
L. Turk and W. T. Crandall, College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., free. 

Among the items quite adequately dis- 
cussed in this 55 pp. booklet are roughages, 
dairy ration requirements, how the cow uses 
feed, feeding value and characteristics of 
concentrate feeds, a simple method of for- 
mulating grain mixtures, buying feeds on 
the basis of nutritive value, feeding the in- 
dividual cow, winter feeding milk cows, and 
other such relevant topics. This booklet, 
clearly and concisely written, is well illus- 
trated with tables and charts and contains 
numerous photographs. 


“Marketing Grain Through a Grain Ex- 
change,” Educational Department, Chicago 
Board of Trade, 141 W. Jackson blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, free. 

What is a grain exchange? How does a 
futures market operate? What is hedging? 
What economic factors influence grain 
prices? These are a few of the many im- 
portant questions answered in this 12 pp. 
booklet. Extremely informative, with the 
contents clearly illustrated and well pre- 
sented, this should be a handy booklet for 
those who wish to know more about grain 


exchanges. 


“Hedging Highlights,” Chicago Board of 
Trade, 141 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago 4, 
free. 

Designed to answer questions concern- 
ing the various aspects of hedging, this 11 
pp. folder also contains information about 
price insurance and speculation in the grain 
trade. Clearly written, the folder adequately 
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discusses such topics as price insurance the 
primary purpose of a hedge, why grain 
prices fluctuate, typical hedge against a price 
decline, an example of a typical hedging 
operation by a country elevator and a Chi- 
cago market, and explains how hedging may 
be useful to farmers, how farmers may use 
the futures market rather than store grain, 
and various other such items. 
* * & 

“Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book,” Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, $2.95. 

Without a doubt, this is one of the best- 
looking and most practical volumes on 
cookery ever published. It contains 463 pp. 
_and hundreds of illustrations, many of them 
in full color. The appearance and content 
of this new cook book are a real credit to 
the General Mills home economics staff. 


“Better Feeds at Lower Cost,” Peter Hand 
Foundation, 1000 W. North ave., Chicago 
22, free. 

This is a 27 pp. booklet describing serv- 
ices of the Peter Hand Foundation offered 
to feed manufacturers and their customers. 

* & 


“Sericea and Other Perennial Lespedezas 
for Forage and Soil Conservation” by A. J. 
Pieters, Paul R. Henson, William E. Adams, 
and A. P. Barnett, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., free. 

This booklet contains 48 pp. of impor- 
tant information and suggestions concern’ 
ing such topics as sericea stands, hay from 
sericea, seed production, and species and 
varieties of perennial lespedezas. 

“Growing Turkeys” by E. Y. Smith, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell university, 
Ithaca, N. Y., free. 

This bulletin contains 88 pp. of valuable, 
clearly written information and photographs 
of important concern to both the prospec- 
tive turkey grower and the grower already 
in the business. Contents of the. bulletin 
include discussions of topics such as grow: 
ing turkeys for market, marketing them, the 
breeding flock, and artificial incubation. 


Grain & Feed National to 
Hold ’51 Meet at Memphis 


Hotel Peabody in Memphis, Tenn., will 
be the site of the 1951 convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association, 
Secretary Don F. Clark has announced. 
The meeting is scheduled for Sept. 9-11. 

This 1951 convention of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National will be the organiza- 
tion’s 55th annual meeting. The 1950 con- 
vention was held at Kansas City last Sep- 
tember. 


@ GILBERT L. BAUMANN, Washington, 
Ind., has opened a new feed department in 
his nursery and landscaping firm. 


NEW KENT OFFICERS 

O. W. Joiner and William F. Schafen- 
acker have been named vice presidents of 
the Mississippi Valley Grain & Feed Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa, President G. A. Kent has 
announced. The firm manufactures Kent 
feeds. Both new officers have been asso- 
ciated with Mississippi Valley since 1946. 
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Nutrena Mills Opens Office 
In St. Louis Territory 


The Nutrena Mills division of Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has opened a new sales 
office and warehouse at East St. Louis, IIl., 
R. E. Whitworth, president of Nutrena, has 
announced. The property has been leased 
with a purchase agreement. 

L. W. Cottrill has been named manager 
of the new St. Louis division. He formerly 
supervised sales activities in the St. Louis 
area, which was a part of the Kansas City 
division. The new division will serve 10 
territories in eastern Missouri and southern 
Illinois. 


Nutrena mills are located at Minneapolis; 


Kansas City, Kan.; Wichita Falls, Tex.; 
Sioux City, Iowa; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; and 
Coffeyville, Kan. 

@ HARRINGTON FEED STORE, Mor- 


rilton, Ark., has moved to a new location. 


THE RED BOOK QUIZ ANSWERS 

Here are the answers to the questions on 
page 32. You'll find complete details on 
each in the 1950 edition of THE FEED 
BAG RED BOOK, on the pages shown in 
parentheses. Count 20 for each correct 
answer. 


1—Up to 50 per cent (p. 62). 
2—21.2 per cent (p. 113). 
3—Perosis (p. 118). 

4—Dog and fox feeds (p. 156). 
5—80 per cent (p. 165). 


It’s Tops 


Write us now for complete information 
about sizes, capacities, prices, etc. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
BRANCH OFFICE—GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
‘Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill.’’ 


HAMMER FEED GRINDER 


For general custom grinding, the STRONG-SCOTT has 
no equal. Greater capacity, a more uniform product, sturdy 
construction and minimum maintenance expense all con- 
tribute to lower grinding costs per ton and increased profits 
for you. Outstanding features. 


Before you buy any feed grinder, be sure to investigate 
the many merits of this fine mill. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


D. A. (Dave) HAMILTON, OSHKOSH, WIS. J. H. HARDERS, WINONA, MINN. 
279 Ceape Street, Phone Blackhawk 8316 


411 E. Howard St., Phone 2549 
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Farmers Aren‘t 


on Gravy Train 


Prices They Receive Reasonable: Brannan 


@ WE HAVE HEARD people say that 
farm prices, in relation to prices of other 
consumer goods, have been rising unreason- 
ably. That is not the case. Neither is it true 
that food prices are exempted from price 
control nor that farmers have been given 
special or privileged treatment in the laws 
and regulations for checking inflation. 
Along with prices of most other raw and 
finished goods, prices received by farmers 
for many commodities have risen in recent 


_ By CHARLES BRANNAN 
Secretary of Agriculture 


months. But prices received by farmers 
since the Korean outbreak have advanced 
only 21 per cent compared to 32 per cent 
for textiles and to much higher percentages 
for many metals. Moreover, farm prices had 
fallen sharply in 1948 and 1949, so that 
today prices received by farmers still have 
not regained the level of January, 1948, 


shelps 
make 


Dry skim milk or dry buttermilk offer in a natural 
form the vital nutrients and factors for which milk 
is unexcelled: protein, milk sugar, minerals, ribo- 
flavin and other B-Complex vitamins—notably B. 


and unknown factors. 


Dry milks contain no waste, no fiber, no excess 
minerals. They are all natural feed. The removal 
of water has simply concentrated them and made 
them easy to handle, store and incorporate in feeds. 
Dry skim milk or dry buttermilk combine the fac- 
tors necessary for rapid growth, for reproduction 
and feed utilization for poultry and most animals. 


Because it pays, use dry milks. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


/ best feeds 


to 
the 


/ 


USE 
Dry 
Milks 


For help with feed 
problems call on our 
Feed Service Division. 


Inc, 221 


. La Salle St., Chicago 


while prices paid by farmers have hit a new 
all-time high. Meanwhile, corporate profits, 
wages, and average personal incomes are 
setting new records. 


1. Farm commodity prices dropped an 
average of 24 per cent in 1948 and 1949. 
In spite of the recent upswing, by mid- 
January of this year their level still was two 
per cent below the peak of two years ago. 
Farmers at the same time have continued 
to pay high prices for the items they re- 
quired and, in consequence, have watched 
their net realized income tumble three years 
in a row. 

In 1947 the realized net income of farm 
operators was 17.8 billion dollars before 
taxes. And, of course, that is not profit; it 
covers the farmer’s own labor as well as 
return on his investment. In 1948, while 
industrial wages and corporation profits 
were climbing, farmers’ net income went 
down to 16.5 billion. In 1949 it went down 


FARM prices have not risen unreason- 
ably, Secretary Brannan declared be- 
fore a meeting of the National Retail- 
Owned Grocers, Inc., in Chicago re- 
cently. This is a digest of that address. 


to 14 billion. In 1950 it dropped still farth- 
er to 13 billion—nearly 5 billion dollars 
below the post-war peak while other seg- 
ments of our economy were soaring to new 
records. 


2. No other major segment of our econ- 
omy went through such a severe economic 
setback. While corporate profits dipped 
somewhat in 1949, in 1950 they recovered 
and reached a new record peak. Wages 
have gradually risen, and hourly wages of 
factory workers last year were 18 per cent 
above 1947. To state it another way, in 
1950 income from agriculture was running 
2% times the 1935-39 average while all 
non-agricultural income was almost 3% 
times and corporate profits more than six 
times 1935-39. 

3. Food prices have risen less than prices 
of some other commodity groups in the 
consumer price index of the bureau of labor 
statistics. From June to December, [1950] 
food went up 5.3 per cent while clothing 
rose 6.2 per cent and house furnishings 
rose 10.6 per cent. 

4. Although the over-all level of prices 
received by farmers in January was 10 per 


_ cent above parity—largely because of high 


livestock prices—most prices of farm com- 
modities to the producer are below parity. 
This means that they are below a statutory 
measure of fair relationship between prices 
received by farmers and prices paid by 
farmers. Farm commodities above parity are 
under the price freeze. Even if those be- 
low parity should reach parity level, con- 
sumer food costs would rise less than five 
per cent; it would mean less than a two per 
cent rise in the over-all cost of living. 
Furthermore, it is unlikely that such a rise 
will occur. There are no indications, for 
instance, of substantial rises in the prices 
of potatoes and oranges, which have been 
about 50 per cent of parity and which rep- 
resent about one-third of the five per cent 
difference. 
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— What They Want 


(Continued from page 34) 


Water and electricity are the mill’s two 
sources of power. Three 30 horsepower tur- 
bines are run by the water from the mill 
race. Two large electric motors, installed 
about five years ago, furnish the rest of the 
power necessary to carry on this enterprise. 
Of late years, the making of flour has been 
discontinued, but feed and fertilizer are al- 
ways available. 

In order to handle their business effi- 
ciently and insure prompt service to their 
customers, Kratz & Sons employs five men 
in the feed and fertilizer department the 
year around. These men, besides mixing 
feed and serving the customers, do custom 
grinding for the patrons. They also operate 
a newly installed Howes seed cleaning and 
treating plant, which is giving prompt serv- 
ice to farmers. In the fall of 1950, some 
6,000 bushels of grains were cleaned and 
treated. 

No matter how busy these mill men are, 
they always have time to be courteous. One 
of them, on one occasion, stopped his work 
to ask a customer what he wanted, and after 
given the order, said, “We'll put it in your 
car and you go in the office and tell Han- 
nah what you bought.” 

The customer, taken by surprise, at the 
implicit trust placed in him, asked Mr. 
Kratz if he didn’t get cheated by letting 
customers bring to the secretary their own 
report of purchases made. 

“No,” Mr. Kratz replied, “‘we believe a 
person to be honest until he is proven 
otherwise. We feel that most people can be 
trusted and the fact that we trust them 
makes them that much more trustworthy.” 
The “Hannah,” whom the mill man re- 
ferred to in speaking to the customer, was 
Mrs. Hannah Devert, Mr. Kratz’s secretary 
and supervisor of the mill office. She has 
been with the firm for over 30 years and 
attends to all bills and supervises the sale 
of garden-seeds. 

Attached to the mill itself is the building 
which houses the offices and the hardware 
store. For the comfort of both customers 
and workers, this building is warmed by 
radiant heat; and for everyone's safety, the 
whole Kratz structure is equipped with 
automatic fire extinguishers. In this hard- 
ware department, one can purchase paints, 
cils, toys, poultry and animal remedies and 
equipment, and a full line of household 
hardware. This department alone furnishes 
full-time employment for two men. 

“Our sales in the hardware department 
during December were something terrific,” 
reported Clarence Kratz. “We never ex- 
perienced anything like it before. We had 
to keep all our help on their toes to supply 
the demand.” 

When asked the cause of this great in- 
crease in sales, Mr. Kratz explained, “Well, 
conditions in the world scare some people 
into providing on ahead, but we believe our 
methods of advertising did the most. We 
ran continuous advertisements in our local 
paper, changing the wording to suit the 
season. Besides that, we sent an attractive 
four-page circular throughout the neighbor- 
hood right after Thanksgiving. That was 
just one of many circulars we mail during 
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the year. Also, we have seasonal displays in 
the large show windows fronting the hard- 
ware store. When we have articles which 
we especially wish the public to notice, we 


. set them on.the pavement in front of the 


windows. And because we are located at 
the junction of two main highways, we at- 
tract a lot of transient trade as well as that 
of the local people.” 

A small part of the work of the two men 
in the hardware department consists of ar- 
ranging attractive seasonal displays in two 
large showcases fronting the street. In Janu- 
ary, one of these displays showed chick 
fountains, feeders, bags of chick starter and 
growing mash, and nest eggs. All around the 
edges of the glass were pasted all the various 
tags which are tied to every bag of feed 
sold by the Kratz’. These tags are in the 


shape of a feed sack. On them is printed 
the ingredients in the feed, the brand name 
“Ideal,” and the kind of feed in the sack. 
On the pavement were toy tractors large 
enough for a boy of six or seven years to 
ride. This display showed artistic talent as 
well as good business sense. 

Kratz & Sons not only practice good 
business economy, but they encourage it in 
their customers. If customers pay cash, a 
small, per cent,comes off their bill, and if 
empty feed bags are returned in good con- 
dition, the customer is paid for them. “Any 
bags to deduct?” is a familiar question asked 
by graciously smiling Hannah when she 
makes out a customer's bill. 

All because they supply their customers 
with what they want when they want it, 
and because they always treat their cus- 


WERE 
LOOKING 


Weller Pat. No. 1,944,932 


| CALUME 


ELEVATOR 
BUCKET 


- it would be the Calumet. He 
wouldn’t be looking for trouble 
either. 


All over the face of the civilized 
world elevator operators with a 
sharp eye for proven efficiency and 
sound economy look the world 
famed high speed 


Super 
Capacity C 
Elevator 


THERE'S NO 


BETTER BUY 


Than Biwelco complete 
elevator legs, heads, boots 
and elevator legging . 
screw conveyor troughs, 
bins and sheet metal work 
to specifications. 
Estimates and advice of 
trained engineers free up- 
on request ... not the 
slightest obligation on 
your part. 


‘or complete discharge of full-capacity loads 
at outlet spout. 


For elimination of wasteful backlegging. 


For smooth carefree operation over any size 
pulley, at any permissible speed. 


For longer wear, and less wear and tear on 
belt. 


IT’S THE THAT 


The patented Logarithmic Curve design of the 
Calumet has never been successfully imitated. Its 
performance has never been duplicated. 


Your Jobber 
Or Write for Literature and Capacity Data 


Canadian representative; Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Ltd. Winnepeg, Calgary, Toronto 


B. I. WELLER CO. 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Thirty-seven Years Of Service To The Grain 
Trade 
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tomers courteously, Clarence and Claude 
Kratz continue to carry on the thriving and 
profitable business started by their father 
50 years ago. 


Simmonds and Simmonds, 
Wilder Join Forces 


Merging of Simmonds & Simmonds, 
Inc., Chicago, with another Windy City 
advertising agency, Almon Brooks Wilder, 
Inc., has been announced jointly by Mr. 
Wilder and Phil W. Tobias, president of 
Simmonds & Simmonds. The firm name will 
be Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 201 N. Wells st. 

Officers of the consolidated agency are: 


Mr. Tobias, president; F. M. Simmonds, Jr.. 
executive vice president; and the following 
vice presidents—Mr. Wilder, C. O. Brow- 
er, Charles L. Collette, Phil W. Tobias, Jr., 
A. S. Cale, Monte Kleban, and Albert M. 
Wolf. Carmen Guyot will continue as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Sherwin Tobias is manager of Simmonds 
& Simmonds’ St. Louis office; R. B. Smith 
is production manager of the agency; Carl- 
ton Wilder, assistant art director; and Ed- 
ward Zubbrick, art director. 


DANNEN CHOSEN 
Dwight L. Dannen, Dannen Mills, St. 
Joseph, Mo., has been elected president of 
the Missouri Poultry Council. Mr. Dannen 
was elected at the council’s annual meeting 
held recently at Jefferson City. 


New! 


Features: 


Instant Screen Change— 
from Work Floor 


Small Floor Space 
Low Feed Hopper 


Improved Collector 
System 


Non-Choking fan 


Reversible 
Rotation 


1074 TENTH AVE. S. E. 


e90 


Custom HAMMERMILL 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


“MASTER” 


50 — 130 HP. 


Write for 
BULLETIN 1104 
for Engineering 
Data—and 
Installation 
Diagrams 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Linseed Names 
Two New Meal Salesmen 


Two new salesmen have been appointed 
to the staff of its meal department, the 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis, 
has announced. The appointments of R. M. 
Hendrickson and William E. O'Connor 


W. E. O'Connor 


R. M. Hendrickson 


were announced by Edward H. Russell, 
president of the firm. 

Mr. Hendrickson will serve feed dealers 
and manufacturers in Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, while Mr. O’Connor will make 
his headquarters in Minneapolis. 

A University of Minnesota graduate, Mr. 
Hendrickson served in the navy during 
World War II and later was a member of 
the agricultural experiment station staff at 
Morris, Minn. Mr. O’Connor is a graduate 
of St. Thomas college, an army veteran, 
and a pre-war employe of the company. 


Chemical Insecticides Are 
Studied at Beltsville 


Just how long and how often some of the 
new chemical insecticides can be applied 
before they become damaging to crop yields, 
has become an important question, accord- 
ing to Arthur C. Foster, department of agri- 
culture plant pathologist. 

Results of five years research at the de- 
partment’s plant industry station at Belts- 
ville, Md., have shown that some of the 
new insecticides remain toxic in the soil 
while others do not. These research investi- 
gations have led Mr. Foster to question 
heavy and continuous use of the more stable 
insecticides on the same land, especially 
technical BHC and DDT. They should be 
used, with extreme care and should not be 
excessively or improperly used, Mr. Foster 
said. 

Mr. Foster said that toxaphene and para- 
thion have been found somewhat unstable 
in the soil and are not expected to accumu’ 
late there to a harmful degree if used ac- 
cording to recommendations, 

@ BUNNY AND MESSICK, Saybrook, 
Ill., have opened the Saybrook Feed Mill. 
INDIAN ENTOMOLOGIST AT KSC 

Sadiq Husain, a Pakistan government 
entomologist, is currently at Kansas State 
college to study methods of handling and 
storing food grains at the school’s milling 
department. Mr. Husain’s studies have been 
provided under a United Nations Food and 
Agricultural organization fellowship. 
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Turkey Is Topic 


Featured speaker at a recent dinner given 
by the Hubbard Milling Co. of Mankato, 
Minn., was Dr. Ben Pomeroy of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Guests were turkey 
raisers from northern Iowa and southern 
Minnesota. The dinner was held at Man- 
kato’s Saulpaugh hotel. 

Shown above, left to right, are George 
Patrias, Hubbard's director of nutrition and 
research; Dr. Pomeroy; and Vern Lundin, 
vales manager of the Hubbard feed division. 


Mayo Shell to Distribute 
For White Laboratories 


Mayo Shell Corp., Houston, has been 
appointed distributor for Clo-Trate vitamin 
supplements and Fleischmann’s dry yeast 
by White Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
Henry W. Swanson of the White organiza- 
tion has announced. Mayo will handle dis- 
tribution in Texas and adjoining states. 

Products which Mayo will handle will 
include Fleischmann’s irradiated dry yeast, 
Clo-Trate vitamin A supplement, and Clo- 
Trate vitamin D supplement. 


Fire Completely Destroys 
Rosekrans Feed Store 


A late February fire destroyed the one- 
story building which housed the F. M. 
Rosekrans Feed Store in Wayzata, Minn. 

Though covered by insurance, the en- 
tire building and stocks of feed were a 
total loss. It was not immediately known 
whether or not the store would be rebuilt. 


@ CLAVE AND GOODHOPE, Webster 
City, Iowa, have purchased the Purity Mill- 
ing Co., Ft. Dodge. O. L. Clave and Thomas 


B. Goodhope have renamed the firm Clave 
Feed Co. 


CANCEL MILLING COURSE 

Kansas State college has cancelled the 
short course for mill employes which it 
planned to hold in February and March. 
Only 13 prospective students had regis- 
‘ered. The school plans to hold the course 
when a full quota of 25 persons registers. 
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Machinery Manufacturers Unite 


Group Meets at Chicago to Chart Course 


@ MANUFACTURERS of grain and feed 
machinery launched a formal organization 
at a meeting held March 5 at the Lake Shore 
Club, Chicago. The main purpose of the 
group, at least for the present, is to help the 
grain and feed trade obtain good priority 
ratings and to enable machinery manufac- 
turers to obtain necessary allocations of 
vital materials. Other goals of the group, as 
stated in the by-laws, are to disemminate 
vital information, to discuss subjects relat- 
ing to the improvements, standardization 
and methods of manufacturing and market- 
ing such machinery, and to cooperate with 
members of the grain processing and other 
industries in matters of common interest. 

Harold M. Soars, president and general 
manager of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, 
Pa., was elected president of the group now 
known as the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers’ association. Herbert K. Swan, 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was 
elected vice president; and the board of di- 
rectors picked Raymond J. Walters of 511 
Fifth av., New York City, as executive 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Walters has a 
similar position with manufacturers of bak- 
ery machinery. 

Elected to the board of directors for two 
year terms were George Thomas, Prater 


THESE are photos taken at the 
organization meeting of the 
Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers association held 
in Chicago March 5. At the 
right, top, President Harold M. 
Soars, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa., discusses proposed 
by-laws with Vice President 
Herbert K. Swan, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Lower photo shows members 
of the board of directors. 
Standing: C. N. Hultberg, 
California Pellet Co., 
Crawfordsville, Ind. and E. C. 
Schroeder, Great Western Mfg. 
Co., Leavenworth, Kan. Seated, 
left to right: A. C. Barbeau, 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, 
N. Y.; George F. Thomas, 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago; 
and Lloyd Jaffe Jr., Sidney 
Grain Machinery Co., Sidney, 
Ohio. 


SPECIAL STAFF FEATURE 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


Pulverizer Co., Chicago; E. C. Schroeder, 
Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kan.; 
Lloyd Jaffe Jr., Sidney Grain Machinery 
Co., Sidney, Ohio; A. C. Barbeau, S. Howes 
Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; and C. N. Hult- 
berg, California Pellet Mill Co., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 

A national defense committee was ap- 
pointed by the board with Mr. Thomas as 
chairman and the following members: Messrs. 
Barbeau, Soars, and Swan along with James 
H. Brady, Lancaster Engineering Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; John E. Spence, Corn States 
Hybrid Co., Des Moines; and Robert F. 
Merwin, Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

A public relations committee appointed 
is headed by Mr. Swan and includes Mr. 
Brady and the following: James J. Woods, 
John J. Woods & Sons, Kansas City; 
LeRoy P. Krueger, K. I. Willis Corp., Mo- 
line, Ill.; and Ralph Williams, B. F. Gump 
Co., Chicago. 

At the meeting it was brought out that 
grain processing machinery has been put 
under the materials and facilities branch of 
the production and marketing administra- 
tion and that such machinery will be under 
the food processing section. This is con- 
sidered important since it was feared that 
grain processing machinery might be placed 
in the industrial section, which would prob- 
ably mean lower priority ratings for the 
trade. 
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Grain Drier 


Operated Profitably 
By Wisconsin Dealer 


@ PRACTICAL application of a grain 
drier installation can be found at the feed 
plant of the Valders Elevator Co., Valders, 
Wis. This firm, managed by Elmer De 
Broux, installed a Berico drier manufactured 
by the H. M. Shanzer Co., 85 Bluxome 
st., San Francisco, and is getting good re- 
sults from its operation. 

Mr. De Broux is shown at right examin- 
ing the controls of the oil-fired unit. Inset 
shows an exterior view of the elevator with 
the drier in the foreground. 

Located in a heavy barley growing area, 
this firm has been doing a good business 
buying the current high moisture barley 
and drying it down so that it is suitable for 
malting purposes. Later, the firm intends to 
use the drier for handling other grains as 
well. 

Mr. De Broux reports that he dries an 
80,000 lb. car of grain in an eight-hour 
period. Barley is discounted one cent for 
each 1/10 per cent of moisture. He now 
buys barley as high as 20 per cent moisture 
and dries it down to 13.5 per cent. He 
could dry even lower but 13.5 is acceptable 
and with proper handling does not impair 
the malting quality of the barley. 

Since he gives his farmers the benefit of 
a little better price than is required for 
high moisture barley, Mr. De Broux does 
not take the full discount for moisture. But 
even so he figures that it costs “him eight 
cents per hundred for labor and oil to dry 
and with that kind of a set up he can make 
around 19 cents per hundred profit, taking 
into account the shrink caused by drying. 


The unit uses crude oil which costs 14 
cents a gallon and burns from five to eight 
gallons per hour. 

Mr. De Broux reports that the Berico 
unit is easy to start up and stop because 
of its comparatively simple design. Grain 
can be dried easier in the fall before the 
moisture has set too deeply, he reports. 


(Photos by The Feed Bag) 


The unit is 30 feet high, 17 feet wide, and 
12 feet deep. It therefore requires a mini- 
mum area for installation and operation. It 
will use either natural gas, oil, butane or 
propane. 


The grain is fed into a receiving garner at 
the top of the unit and then moves down- 
ward by gravity in two chambers. A con- 
stant flow of warm air permeates the grain 
as it moves until it reaches the lower end 
of the column where there is a cooling 
chamber. Here the grain is cooled and dis- 
charged either into a car or back into the 
elevator. The rate of discharge is easily con- 
trolled and can be adjusted depending upon 
the moisture in the grain. 

Mr. De Broux has reported that so far 
he has kept the drier busy mostly on his 
own work, but when and if he gets caught 
up he is planning to take in custom work 
for nearby firms. 


Dehydrators Honor Three for Their Service to Industry 


DR. R. M. BETHKE 


J.H. Burrell 


Three men have received honorary mem- 
berships in the American Dehydrators asso- 
ciation for the year 1951 for “exceptional 
performance and service” to the industry, 
the association has announced. 

Those receiving the memberships were 
Dr. R. M. Bethke, vice president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; J. H. Burrell, 
St. Louis consultant; and Dr. Jerry Sotola, 
assistant director of Armour & Co.'s live- 
stock bureau at Chicago. 


DR. JERRY SOTOLA 
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—In the Mill 


MINK COATS AND RFC 


It will be surprising if some enterprising theatrical man fails 
to capitalize on the RFC story now unfolding before a senate 
committee. All the elements of a Broadway farce are present. 
Mink coats, swank Miami hotels, race tracks, all involving “people 
with influence” have been spread upon the record for a study 
by the department of justice. 


(Continued from page 25) 


A New York furrier testified that the wife of a former secretary, 
a White House stenographer, received a $9,540 mink coat paid 
for, according to the testimony, by one Joseph Rosenbaum, a 
Washington lawyer. 

Wheeler, the New York furrier, said that the $9,540 mink coat 
was first charged to one Merl Young, a government clerk, about 
Sept. 15, 1950, but that later the coat was charged to the account 
of Joseph J. Rosenbaum. Wheeler said Rosenbaum got a 10 per 
cent discount. He was the firm's attorney. 

Wheeler also’ testified that Rosenbaum represented his firm 
when the RFC approved an application for a loan of $175,000 on 
April 8, 1950. New York attorneys for the RFC later blocked the 
loan, Wheeler testified. The New York furrier also testified that 
his firm has paid Rosenbaum “just below $5,000” as a fee in its 
unsuccessful application for the loan. 


KOREAN CASUALTIES 


The defense department, in its latest report on the fighting in 
Korea, listed United States combat casualties as 50,675, an in- 
crease of 1,543 over the previous report. United Nations coun- 
tries have a total of 44,000 troops in Korea, consequently, Amer- 
ican casualties exceed the number of supporting troops sent by 
other UN nations. 


The latest casualty report lists as of Feb. 23, a total of 7,639 
killed in action; 33,401 wounded; and 9,635 missing in action. 

In contrast to the combined 44,000 fighting troops from other 
nations, Gen. Omar Bradley, testifying before the house armed 
services committee, Feb. 26, said: “Over in Korea there are 
approximately one-quarter of a million of Americans who are 
fighting for this nation and our position in world affairs.” 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


The government is on a spending “binge” and the big job in 
congress is to stop it. That is easier said than done, but just take 
a look at the following table and you will see what is going on 
in Washington with your dollars: 


1940 1950 
Department of commerce $. 753116,535 $863,082,852 
Department of interior 71,385,280 568,435,344 
Department of labor 18,576,698 257,043,997 
Department of justice 50,813,162 131,290,804 
State department 20,829,487 361,226,112 


Independent offices 


THE REDS SWARM IN 

The Los Angeles Daily News on Feb. 19 said that alien Com- 
munists are crossing the Mexican border into the United States 
in large numbers in “the guise of farm workers recruited from 
Mexico.” The article continued: 


“They are intermingled with hardworking Mexican field-hands 


3,269,254,403 9,033,499,925 


legally employed in the United States under Government-approved . 


contracts. 


“No one knows how many Communists have used this method 
of invasion since the beginning of the Korean conflict. 

“In recent months, the United States Immigration Service has 
been totally unable to exercise any effective check against incom- 
ing Communists.” 


EDUCATORS ALERTED TO RED MENACE 

School superintendents meeting at Atlantic City last week were 
told that the nation’s public schools are the bull’s-eye in the target 
of subversive pressure groups in attempts to influence the young. 
Virgil M. Rogers, head of the Battle Creek, Mich., schools, said 
downright subversive organizations are trying to “block, control 
and determine what American boys and girls read and say and 
hear.” Rogers also asked the educators: “I wonder if these groups 
don’t have direction and instruction from those who help Stalin?” 
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PRINT 
FEED BAGS 


In a Wide Variety of 


Good Looking Patterns and 


Attractive Color Combinations 


ARE — WITHOUT A DOUBT 
A POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WHAT'S YOUR PREFERENCE? 
UNLABELED? 
SPOT LABELED? 
BAND LABELED? 


HAVE ‘EM... 
THE WAY YOU WANT ‘EMI! 
AND PRONTO, TOO!?! 


WERTHCO PRINT FEED BAGS 


ANOTHER WERTHAN BETTER BUILT PRODUCT 
& 
Wire ... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE !, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 496! 

CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


1 
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See Bright Future for Poultry 


Increased Consumption Forecast of PENB Meetimg 


@ MORE THAN 200 leaders representing 
every phase of the country’s 3% billion 
dollar poultry industry gathered in Chicago 
recently for the Poultry and Egg National 
Board’s 10th anniversary meeting. They 
unanimously predicted a greatly expanded 
consumption of poultry products during the 
next ten years and approved a quarter of 
a million dollar goal for PENB’s 1951 con- 
sumer education and publicity program. 

Ten of the poultry industry leaders for- 
casted a rise in the consumption of turkey 
and chicken meat and eggs by 1960, and 
predicted higher quality poultry products, 
more efficient production, and improved 
feed conversion. 

Poultry leaders at the birthday meeting 
reviewed past work and heard future pro- 
motion plans to keep up with the present 
rate of production of eggs, chickens, and 
turkeys. 

Seven nationally known food experts and 
publicists at the meeting participated in a 
session in which they testified how PENB’s 
service helped them to inform housewives 
and those who eat in public places of the 
goodness and nutrition of poultry products. 
The seven food experts and publicists were 
Col. Paul Logan, National Restaurant asso- 
ciation; Dorothy Thompson, Chicago food 
editor; Anna May Wilson, health subject 


Shanzer Shop Employes Are 
Told Business Excellent 


More than 60 members of the mechanical 
staff of H. M. Shanzer Co., San Francisco, 
attended the firm’s annual shop dinner held 
recently at the Shanzer plant. 

At the dinner, President Harold M. 
Skanzer outlined the company’s expanded 
trade advertising program and predicted 
that 1951 would be “the biggest year in 
our history.” According to Mr. Shanzer. 
advance orders for the company’s grain 
driers are greater in number than at any 
previous time in the firm’s 20-year history. 


Grain Grading to be Theme 
At Three Kansas Meetings 


Meetings at which instruction in grain 
grading and inspection will be given grain 
dealers and their employes are scheduled 
for four Kansas cities late in March. Spon- 
sored by the Kansas Grain, ‘Feed & Seed 
Dealers association, the meetings will be 
supervised by the organization’s secretary- 
treasurer, O. E. Case, and Norman V. 
Whitehair of Kansas State college. 

The meeting calendar is as follows: Iola, 
March 27; Wellington, March:28; Hutchin- 
son, March 29; and Garden City, March 30. 
Instructors will include Georgell Douglass, 
Kansas City; W. B. Coombs, Chicago; J. E. 
Elstner, Kansas City; and George Griffin, 
Wichita. 


writer; Jessica McLachlin, Wine Institute; 
Meta Given, cook book author; Wendell 
Andreson, Canned Foods Institute; and 
William Drury, National Cranberry asso- 
ciation. 

In the accompanying photo 11 of the in- 
dustry leaders are shown peering into a 
giant egg-shaped “crystal ball.” What they 
saw led to a prediction of doubled con- 
sumption of chicken and turkey meat and an 
egg consumption of 400 per person within 
10 years. 


Shown, left to right, are: front row—Dr. 
Cliff Carpenter, Chicago; Dr. Alfred Van 
Wagenen, Trenton, N. J.; J. D. Sykes, St. 
Louis; H. H. Alp, Chicago; O. A. Hanke, 
Mt. Morris, Ill.; Vic Pringle, Broadway, Va.; 
and Art Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 

Second row—M. C. Small, Mt. Morris, 
Ill.; Dr. Roger Corbett, Washington; Dewey 
Termohlen, Washington; and Don Turnbull, 
Kansas City. 

Dr. E. M. Funk, noted research worker 
and poultry husbandry instructor at the 
University of Missouri, was given the An- 
drew Christie award of $500 dollars in cash 
and a scroll for his long and extensive re- 
search in egg quality. Dr. Funk is noted 
chiefly for discovering the process known 
as thermovstabilization of egg quality, for 
which he is also noted in the international 
poultry industry. Dr. A. R. Winter, chair- 
man of PENB’s technical advisory commit- 
tee, made the presentation. 

Reviewing the national food advertising 
field, a Chicago advertising agency execu- 
tive gave figures for several sizes of cities in 
order to show the poultry industry leaders 
how much a comprehensive advertising pro- 
gram would cost. Homer I. Huntington, 
general manager of PENB, explained to 
poultry industry members that the advertis- 
ing presentation had been arranged to ac- 
quaint them with the scope and cost of paid 
advertising. 

A 10-year report of the PENB showed 
that in the period its financial income has 
risen from $26,667 to a total of $191,000 
last year, its information channels from 539 
to 23,295, and its services to include almost 


Cornell Canine Center Is Completed 


The first major center for work in the 
diseases of dogs is shown above. It is the 
new research laboratory located at Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N. Y. In the foreground 
is the kennel building, underwritten by the 
Gaines dog research center, in which dis- 
ease-free puppies are reared. 


The large structure in the background 
is the laboratory in which virus diseases of 
the canine world are studied. 


Twenty scientists staff the new dog re- 


search project. Among the firms which con- 
tributed to establishment of the center are 


General Mills, Inc.; Swift & Co.; Polk-Miller 
Products Corp.; and the Gaines dog re- 
search center. 


BEMIS OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 

All officers and directors of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., St. Louis, were re-elected at the 
firm’s annual stockholders’ meeting held 
recently. The company’s officers are headed 
by F. G. Bemis as president. Vice presidents 
include D. Belcher, P. E. Morrill, F. M. 
Ewer, H. H. Allen, H. V. Howes, H. P. 
Claussen, Judson Bemis, R. D. McAusland, 
A. H. Clarke, and C. W. Loomis. 
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all the forms of communications. The group 
laid stress on the nutritional advertisements 
now being published by medical and dieti- 
tians’ magazines. 

Dr. John C. Huttar, Ithaca, N. Y., was 
elected the new PENB president to suc- 
feed Hugh E. Gordon of Marion, Iowa. 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
were Roscoe Hill, Lincoln, Neb., first vice 
president; Nat C. Thompson, Petaluma, 
Calif., second vice president; L. A. Wilhelm, 
Lafayette, Ind., secretary; and O. W. Olson, 
Chicago, treasurer. Homer I. Huntington 
was re-elected general manager for the 11th 
consecutive year. 


Number of Sheep, Lambs on 
Feed Is Down Six Per Cent 


A six per cent decline in the number of 
sheep and lambs on feed this year as com- 
pared to last year represents the smallest 
number on feed since 1920, according to 
an announcement by the department of 
agriculture. 

The department said the reductions were 
chiefly due to the fewer lambs saved in 1950 
than in 1949 and the relatively larger num- 
ber that were retained for stock sheep. 

Only two Corn Belt states, Nebraska and 
lilinois, reported increases in the number 
of sheep and lambs on feed; and five West- 
ern states reported increases. One of the 
states, Colorado, reached a new 40-year low 
in the number of lambs on feed, the depart- 
ment said. 


Growers of malting barley from Minne- 
sota and North Dakota visited Milwaukee 
recently on a tour sponsored by the Mid- 
west Barley Improvement association and 
the Great Northern railroad. They posed for 
the photo above after lunch in the well- 
known Brown Bottle room of the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. 


Shown in the front row, left to right, are: 
Albert P. Johnson, Osnabrock, N. D.; 
George Green, St. Thomas, N. D.; Dr. 
John Parker, head of the barley improve- 
ment group; Donald M. French, Osnabrock; 
and George Jacobson, Osnabrock. 

In the back row are H. J. Gramlich, Chi- 
cago & North Western railroad official; 
John Ridley, Maida, N. D.; Paul C. Wag- 


ner, Great Northern railroad; Frank Forbes, 
Warren, Minn.; Carl Ash, Crookston, Minn.; 
Harry Lydon, Crookston; Ralph Backstrom, 
Great Northern railroad: and L. A. Hunt 
of the Schlitz malt laboratory. Messrs. 


Forbes and Ash are county agents. 


NEW GRAIN REMOVER 

Kooiker Mfg. Co., Hull, Iowa, has an- 
nounced production of a new grain re- 
mover for the operator who wants to move 
large quantities of grain in a short time. 
The grain remover attaches to round or 
open, straight or flare sided portable or 
stationary elevators, and is said to be cap- 
able of moving grain at a rate of 750 to 
1,500 bushels an hour. 


Winnie Vita Saye.. 


Reg. 


“If You Use Vitamin Oil 
In Your Feed, 


t Read This!” 


Pat, Off, 


Two or three years ago, important sales appeals that were imparted 
to a product through the use of Vitamin Oil cost you 50%-75% more 
than they do today. Along with the important Vitamins A & D, the 
oil still imparts the same extra qualities to your product. Today these 
extra qualities are more important than ever, for extra, powerful sales 
appeals can mean more business to you. For instance, the appearance 
of your feed to a customer, and to his birds, can well determine how 
long he may trade with you. It has been proven time and time again 
that feed containing oil is more attractive to birds and more efficiently 

consumed. You must admit that, side by side, 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


Distributors For 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Products Div. 


177 MILK STREET 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


VITAMIN OILS 


Important Extra Sales Appeals 


Are Yours for Very Little 


the feed that isn’t dusty has more appeal than the feed that is dusty. 
Why continue to lose sales to competitors who use oil in their feeds? 
All good Vitamin Oil imparts these extra qualities to your feed. There 
is no doubt of that. But when you begin to use oil, select your supplier 
wisely—consider his experience, the source of his oil, his reliability, 
and the other products which he produces. If you consider these im- 
portant factors, you will see why the statement “You Can’t Go Wrong 
with Gorton’s” applies to you. 

Contact New England By-Products Corporation NOW for complete 
information. 


Write or Wire for Prices on Fish Meal and Condensed Fish Solubles 


You Can Never Go Wrong 
With 
GORTON'S 


Write or Wire Us for Prices 


Barley Growers Visit Beer Capital 
\ 
Don 
AMMAN 
= Grrr 
| 
>> 
Ce 


Dr. Salsbury Buys Turkey 
Show’s Grand Champion 


Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Dr. Salsbury’s Labo- 
ratories, Charles City, Iowa, again has set 
an alltime record high price of $37 a pound 
for the grand champion dresséd turkey 
which he purchased at auction during the 
National Far West Turkey Show held re- 
cently at Long Beach, Calif. 

Dr. Salsbury has purchased the show’s 
grand champion bird each year and has es- 
tablished a new high price record each time. 
In explaining his purchase, Dr. Salsbury 
said the turkey would be donated to the 
Long Beach Rotary club for auctioning 
purposes. 


Users know this 
Crown of Quality 


stands for the BEST 
in calf feeds 


Cream Calf Meal 


Cream Calf Flakes 
for dry feeding 


Co. 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Ill. 
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FRANK T. HEFFELFINGER II 


Kent C. Van Den Berg and Frank T. 
Heffelfinger II have been promoted to new 
positions by the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Minneapolis, the company’s directors have 
announced. 

Mr. Van Den Berg, former assistant at- 
torney general of Minnesota, was named as 


KENT C. VAN DEN BERG 


« 


assistant general counsel and assistant secre- 
tary of the firm. 


Mr. Heffelfinger, general manager of the 
King Midas Feed Mills division of VWDH, 


has been promoted to the post of vice pres- 


ident of the division. 


Spouting 
Hoppers 
Bins 


MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


Bucket Elevators 


Screw Conveyors . 
Screw Feeders 
Conveyor Troughs 
Special Size and 
Pitch Conveyors 


L. BURMEISTER CO. 


4535 W. MITCHELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 
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—Coloradans 
(Continued from page 20) 


Price Stabilization in Denver. 

Mr. Berger outlined five steps to combat. 
inflation: 

1. Expand production on all goods by 
increasing the work week. 

2. Increase taxes “until it hurts” to pay 
the way. 

3. Reduce drastically non-defense spend- 
ing. 

4. Control credit by more rigid restric- 
tions on borrowing and installment buying. 

5. Review the government policy on U. S. 
bonds, their interest rates, and their sales 
to banks. 


Commercial Solvents Earns 
$5 Million in Past Year 


Earnings of Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York City, increased to $5,177,603 
in 1950 as a result of a 35 per cent in- 
crease in sales, President J. Albert Woods 
has reported. The earnings Compare with 
$3,364,650 in 1949. The 1950 earnings 
equal $1.96 per share compared with $1.28 
per share a year earlier. 

The company’s net sales increased more 
than 11 million dollars to $44,991,376 from 
1949 figures. This was accounted for by a 
sharp rise in sales beginning in the third 
quarter combined with improvement in long- 
depressed price levels of certain chemical 
products. 

Company sales were made up as follows: 
industrial chemicals, 34 per cent; agricul- 
tural chemicals, 21 per cent; specialties, 21 
per cent; pharmaceuticals, 14 per cent; and 
potable spirits, 10 per cent. 


Nutrena Promotes Four in 
New Territory Set-Up 


Promotions of four men to new mana’ 
gerial positions has been announced by 
the Nutrena Mills, Inc., division of Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Nutrena President R. E. 
Whitworth announced the appointments of 
J. D. Lawrence, Miles H. Patton, R. S. 
Greenlee, and Melvin P. Miller. 

Nutrena’s seven feed divisions have been 
regrouped under two regional vice presi- 
dents, new posts to which Messrs. Law- 
rence and Greenlee have been named. Mr. 
Lawrence will serve as head of the northern 
territory and Mr. Greenlee in the central 
region. 

Mr. Patton has been appointed acting 
manager of the Sioux City division to re- 
place Mr. Lawrence. Mr. Miller succeeds 
Mr. Greenlee and will be acting manager 
of the Kansas City division. 

In their new positions, Mr. Lawrence will 
headquarter in Minneapolis and Mr. Green- 
lee in Kansas City. 

@ L. E. KENNEDY, Newton, IIl., has an- 
nounced the building of a new and more 
modern structure to replace the old Ken- 
nedy Grain Elevator which was destroyed 
recently by fire. 
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NEW SALES MANAGER 
Harrison B. Rue has been named sales 
manager of the Chase Bag Co. branch at 
Buffalo, N. Y., officials of the firm have 
announced at Chicago. Mr. Rue, who has 
been in charge of the company’s Memphis 
sales office for the past four years, will be 


succeeded at that post by H. J. Uldricks, 
who was transferred from the Chase branch 
in Philadelphia. 

@ SULLIVAN, INC., Ulysses, Kan., has 
constructed an addition to its elevator at 
Coolidge, Kan. 


(NITROFURAZONE) 


With NFZ-MIX in your mashes, 
you can sell Coccidiosis (cecal 
and intestinal) prevention and 
control at low cost. Growers will 
appreciate this and in addition 
will welcome the added growth 
factors apparent in NFZ-MIX 
mashes—and the fewer culls 
found in flocks treated with these 
mashes. 


NFZ-MIX offers you the oppor- 
tunity to win new customers, 
make old customers happy and 
to increase your profits. For com- 
plete data on tests made and 


NEZ-MIX results, write Dr. Hess 
& Clark, Inc., today. 


PRODUCT DEVELOPED BY 
‘DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 


ASHLAND OHIO 


feed supplements in 


determinations, and 


P. O. Box 2059 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


Effectiveness of vitamin By2 and antibiotic 


ated by practical chick feeding studies 


Vitamin D, assays by the A.O.A.C. chick method 
U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin A assays 


Proximate analyses of commercial feeds, mineral 


Write for details 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


finished feeds evalu- 


other vitamin assays. 


Madison |, Wisconsin 


\ ) 
“CONTRO By Comparative Test 
= NF2-Mrx 
has demonstrateg these advantages: 
1. Greater eduction of death 
losses due to ©OCCidiosis. 
2. No interference With the de. a 
velopment Of natura] immunity, 
| hence no break-thry after 
Cessation of M€dication, 
| 3. Less 8towth etardation due 
to “OCCidiosis or Medication. 
Nitrofurazone treated birds 
Weighed More 
throughout tests, 
4. No interference With feeg 
efficiency, 
5, Fewer Funts or culls in nitro. 
furazone treated Pens at eng 
Of test, 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEANUT MEAL 


CAKE — PELLETS 
COTTONSEED HULLS 
Domestic and Export 


COME TO 
HEADQUARTERS 


THE BRODE 
CORPORATION 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Local Phone: 38-2544 LD-271 
Teletype: ME-260 


On request, we will mail you our 
frequent market bulletins 


Spring is apparently coming to Wiscon- 
sin a little early, after one of the coldest 
winters we can remember. As we write this, 
the sun is shining brightly, even though it 
is still brisk outside. Among those who 
escaped some of the cold days were E. C. 
Dreyer of the Dreyer Commission Co., 
St. Louis, and Paul Sather of King Midas 
Feed Mills, Minneapolis. Gene went to 
Hot Springs, Ark., and Paul to the 
sunny Southeast . . . Roy Hoffman of 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis., and 
Mrs. Hoffman have planned a March vaca- 
tion in California to visit their son, Bob, 
who is a naval officer stationed at San Di- 
ego. This was the last of the winter vaca- 
tions among Murphy executives, since Mr. 
and Mrs. James Murphy and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Murphy had alternated previously 
on Miami vacations . . . Frank Holt of Holt 
Products Co., Milwaukee, headed toward 
the New Orleans area on a combined busi- 
ness trip and rest . . . The public relations 
department of the Phenix Pabst-ett Co. 
sends along a note about Ross Jackson and 
Harold Jamieson, turkey raisers at Oshkosh, 
Neb. They maintain a pair of greyhound 
dogs who are trained to live and work on 
the range with the turkey flocks. The dogs 
catch coyotes which menace the birds .. . 
Playing prominent roles in the Farm Forum 
to be held late in March under the sponsor- 
ship of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 


merce will be Philip Pillsbury of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and F. Peavey Heffelfinger of 
F. H. Peavey & Co.... S.C. (Stan) Smith 
of Darling & Co., East St. Louis, Ill., be- 
came a grandfather for the second time on 
his birthday Jan. 26, when his daughter, 
Shirley, had a baby girl .. . If the advent 
of spring has you worrying about your 
front lawn, you will be interested to know 
that Purdue university held a conference 
March 5-8 for golf course greenkeepers 
and cemetery caretakers. Those fellows 
really have lawn problems! —-- DKS 


New Truck-Hoist Marketed 
By Clark-Hopkins Corp. 


Production of a new hand truck with 
built-in hydraulic hoist has been announced 
by Clark-Hopkins Equipment Corp. of 
Philadelphia. The truck combines hauling 
features with the ability to lift and stack. 

Weighing 111 lbs., the new truck-stacker 
is said to be able to lift 500 Ibs. to a height 
of 54 inches. Its platform measures 19 by 
22 inches. , 


REPORT FROEDTERT NET 


Net income of Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, for the six months 
which ended Jan. 31 was $744,407, Presi- 
dent Kurtis R. Froedtert has reported. This 
total is equivalent to 75 cents per share of 
common stock outstanding. The firm's net 
income for the 12 months ending Jan. 31 
was $1,743,100. 


Three Products You Can 


Use with Confidence 


—the favorite of feed manu- 


facturers every where. A free-running fish 
soluble supplement plus vitamin B12 and 
necessary antibiotics. Replaces all fish meal 
and animal protein in your formulas. 


2. VITA-MASTER — a complete vitamin concentrate 


ENOUGH TRACE MINERALS 


and fortifier especially designed for custom mixing 
in your own feeds. Contains high vitamin levels, fish 
solubles, fish meal, carotene, liver and glandular meal, 
vitamin B12 and other necessary factors. 


3. TRIPLE-FIFTY — new star in the W. C. Pratt line. 
50% soybean oil meal, 50% condensed fish 
solubles on a dry basis producing a product 
with a minimum protein guarantee of 50%. 
Especially designed for manufacturers who can 
incorporate their own antibiotics. 


Write for Information on Our Personalized 
Formulas for Custom. Mixers 


W. C. PRATT COMPANY 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Warehouse Stocks at 
Grain Products Company New Century Co. 
St. James, Minnesota 3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


United Distributing Co. Green Bay Flour & Feed, Inc. 
116 24th Ave. North 1011 S. Broadway 
Minneapolis, Minn. Green Bay, Wis. 


For a Ton of Feed 


A scant No. 2 can holds one pound of Miricoe* 
Trace Mineral Supplement—enough for a ton of 
complete feed. It liberally provides the fu// known 
requirements for cobalt, iodine, zinc, iron, copper 
and manganese. 

Miricoe is made to avoid incompatibilities that may exist 
in mineral combinations. The iodine is stable; the product 
stores well and is easy to add to any type of mixture. 


The cost is so low that many manufacturers tell us they 
can’t afford to make their own trace mineral pre-mixes. 
Miricoe is packed in multi-wall branded paper bags and is 
shipped from Chicago, Illinois. For further information, 
write for “The Smallest Part of the Ration.” 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


*The word “Miricoe™ is coined from ““M” from manganese, 
“IR” from iron, “I from iodine, “CO” from copper and 

cobalt and “E” from elements. 
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—If You Yourself 


(Continued from page 15) 


Semilenko. “One of our main delicacies was 
fat—not butter. For 274 pounds of fat, I 
had to work about three days.” 

Q.—Who is boss in a Soviet plant? 

A.—“In charge of every factory,” said 
Didenko, the engineer, “is a group called the 
Triangle. They are the Director or Admin- 
istrator, the Party Organizer and the repre- 
sentative of the trade unions.” 

Q.—What is the job of the union repre- 
sentatives? 

A.—‘“Technically, they represent the 
workers,” said Didenko. “In reality, they 
represent the Government and the Party. 
The main job of the trade union is to help 
in the maximum exploitation of the worker.” 

Q.—Does the worker have any choice of 
his union representative? 

A.—"‘Everybody in the Soviet Union is 
elected—Stalin, too, for 28 years,” said 
Semilenko. “It was done in this way. Mem- 
bers-of the union were called together and 
told they were to elect a representative. A 
member of the Communist Party would say, 
‘This man is being suggested to you—who 
is against it?’” 

Q.—Are trade unions allowed to call 
strikes? 

A.—"Every strike is a counter-revolu- 
tionary activity,” said Didenko. “Workers 
own the plants. How can they strike against 
themselves?” 

Q.—What happens to a worker if he is 
late for work? 


A.—“He would prefer not to sleep all 
night and watch the clock rather than be 
late,” said Semilenko. “If you were late the 
first time, up to 20 minutes, you would get 
a public warning. If you had the nerve to 
be more than 20 minutes late, you would 
be brought before the People’s Court the 
same day and sentenced from three to six 
months in jail or forced labor.” 

Q.—Can the ordinary Soviet citizen ad- 
vance himself to a better-paying job? 

A.—*‘The worker,” said Didenko, “has no 
opportunity or permission to move about, 


COMRADES 


This is how the Secret Police works, the 
Rutgers meeting was told by Peter Pirogov, 
the escaped Red flyer: A man is summoned. 
“Do you love the Soviet?” he is asked. 
“If you do, you’re ready to help us.’’ Then 
he is required to sign a paper acknowledg- 
ing he will be punished if he reveals his 
police relationship. 

In 1941 Pirogov was ordered to spy on 
the pilot of the plane he navigated. “One 
night we were sitting together,” he recalled, 
“and I couldn’t stand it any longer. ‘Be 
careful,’ I told him, ‘because I have to 
watch everything you say and do.’ He 
started to laugh. ‘I’ve been watching you 
for a year now, too, and I never told you!’ ” 


to change jobs, or to go from one plant to 
another. The only thing he can do is to 
strain himself to over-fulfill the work quota, 


and, thus, within certain limitations, raise the 
amount of salary he gets.” 

Running through all the Russians’ com- 
ments was one great fact: all Russia spies on 
itself! 

“In every plant, or industrial center, the 
NKVD (secret police) has its finger on 
every single worker,’ Didenko said. And 
Pirogov added: “Every man in the Red 
Army knows he is being watched—possibly 
by his buddy, or his wife.” 

Why the Quiz Was Importan 

This, then, was the story of Russia told 
by four Russians. Why is it important? 

If America is to combat Soviet propa- 
ganda, says Leo Cherne, the Research Insti- 
tute’s hustling executive secretary, it must 
know not only what the Soviet leadership 
says but how Soviet people themselves live 
and think. It is for this reason that the 
Institute assembled perhaps the most im- 
portant “quiz panel” that ever went on 
the air! 


Leroy Kirkham Joins Hand 
Foundation Sales Staff 


Appointment of Leroy M. Kirkham to 
the sales staff of the Peter Hand Founda- 
tion, Chicago, has been announced by Gen- 
eral Manager George C. Thomas. 

Mr. Kirkham has had more than 10 
years’ experience in the feed industry and 
most recently was associated with C. U. 
McClellan Laboratories Corp. He will serve 
Peter Hand customers along the Atlantic 


seaboard. 


Under one r00f 


Every Feed Ingredient You Want 
Conveniently Located for Truck 
Pickup—We Protect Legitimate 

Feed Dealers 


GOOD STOCKS AT ALL TIMES 


CALF MANNA, LAB MIX, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, 
CALCIUM CARBONATE, GRANITE GRIT, SANI-FLOR 
LITTER, DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, CODLIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE, REGROUND OATFEED, DAIRY FEED, 
COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE, FOX AND MINK FEEDS, DOG 
RATIONS, KILLER-DILLER RAT & MOUSE EXTERMINATOR, 
PEANUT MEAL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LINSEED MEAL, 
BREWERS GRAINS, MALT SPROUTS, DISTILLERS DRIED 
SOLUBLES, WHEY POWDER, SKIMMILK, BUTTERMILK 
POWDER AND MILLFEED, BEET PULP, MOLASSES AND 
77 OTHER COMMODITIES. 


FEED SUPPLIES, 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


INC. 


Another WENGER IMPROVEMENT 


All 600 and 700 Series are now furnished with 
the motor mounted on top of the mixer tank. 


WENGER 700 SERIES 


Now acclaimed by those who have 
purchased and operated them to be the 
FINEST, MOST EFFICIENT MOLASSES MIXER 
on the market. Extremely accurate, smooth 
running, fool-proof, and sturdily built, this 700 
is becoming America's 

favorite. 


REMEMBER: 
MOLASSES IS 
ONE OF YOUR TOP 
MONEY MAKERS 


WENGER BUILDS 

6 Different Series in 9 
Different Models 

For Meal Feed and 
Hi-Molasses Pellets. 


Will Also Mix Fish Solubles 
and other liquids. 


Write for Details 


WENGER MIXER CO. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
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Of course there isn't. And Ultra-Life 
Laboratories, through their years of 
experience, have been of invaluable 

ist: to hundreds of feed manufac- 
turers, boosting them along the road to 
bigger and better profits, longer-lasting 
prosperity. 


Particular problems of feed manufac- 
turers are given lized attenti 

at Ultra-Life. Free advertising aid, 
service helps, attention to a feed manu- 
facturer's specific localized needs, all 
these aids and many more are yours 
when you start manufacturing Ultra- 

ifed 


Why not write us today? 


Aeed “(hie 
WARNING! 


And You Won't Have 
To Wait 


Right now, we are in 
a position to ship 


—Food Locker 
(Continued from page 17) 


“We had to disappoint a few farmers at 
first,” explained Mr. Grybko, “since we were 
unable to stock everything that had been 
requested. Nevertheless,” Mr. Grybko added, 
“we bent our efforts toward fulfilling every 
request made for farm items and promised 
delivery as soon as possible on such items 
where the demand was small. In many cases 
it meant no profit to us at all for our efforts, 
but in this case, our primary objective was to 
build up our feed business in the locality. 

““As business volume increased, we took 
note of all requests made and watched 
the trend in demand for certain items in 
order to determine if the demand was suf- 
ficient to warrant stocking them. From the 
time we started stocking frozen food items, 
we have continued to increase our stock of 
small farm items to include such items as 
disinfectants, brooms, shovels, farm imple- 
ments, halters, paints and building supplies,” 
Mr. Grybko said. 

“The trend right now is definitely slanted 
toward building supplies,” explained Mr. 
Grybko. “Farmers are busy making addi- 
tions to their homes or outlying buildings 
and, as a result, the demand for these mate- 
rials has increased tremendously. 

“We have worked into the building sup- 
ply material rather cautiously,” said Mr. 
Grybko. “We started off first with cement 
and shingles and gradually have worked in 
other items as the need has increased.” 
Among other items included in Mr. Gryb- 


ko’s stock are large quantities of salt, lime, 
fertilizer, lawn seed, straw, hay, litter mate- 
rial such as wood shavings or peat moss, 
and a wide assortment of insulation material. 

“The backbone of our business is feeds,” 
Mr. Grybko emphasized. “But in order to 
keep our customers satisfied, we have added 
various small farm items such as normally 
would be carried in a general hardware 
store. We are not forgetting for a minute 
that feed is our business, but in order to 
keep and protect that business, we have 
had to change our policies. 

“Service has got to be tops,” declared 
Mr. Grybko. “Errors must be kept to a mini- 
mum and adjustments must be made quickly 
when errors do occur. By maintaining a 
stock regulated according to the trend, we 
can avoid keeping the customer waiting. We 
do our best for special demand more be- 
cause of the service angle than the sales 
angle in trying to help the customer out of 
a difficulty. 

“Anything done over and above your 
regular line of duty is always appreciated 
by the farmer. I try to capitalize on the 
weaknesses of the regular hardware stores 
in the community by giving the farmer the 
kind of service he expects,” Mr. Grybko 
explained. 

Proof of Mr. Grybko’s secret of success 
is the fact that last June, he completed a 
new addition to the original large wooden 
structure which housed the feed store and 
warehouse with its own track siding and 
unloading platform. The new addition has 
provided for more than 5,700 square feet 
of extra floor space, and a larger unloading 


FEEDS FEEDING 


By F. B. Morrison 


* 


Universal Moisture 
Testers immediately. 
A tremendous de- 
mand and growing 
scarcity of materials 
may slow down pro- 
duction and delay 
deliveries later on. 
So place your order 
now for the sensa- 
tional 


UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


The moisture tester that is out-selling 
other makes because it is out-perform- 
ing them. 


4 


Still THE 
Only MOISTURE 
TESTER THAT: 


Gives direct moisture 
percentage reading on a 
dial, instantly . . . auto- 
matically indicates tem- 
perature of sample, elim- 
inating need of a sepa- 
rate test . . . operates 
by electricity, yet re- 
quires no electric out- 
lets or batteries. 


Your order will be accepted on a 
10 DAY FREE TRIAL BASIS 
But remember, a delay in ordering may 
result in a long delay in delivery. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316] SHERMAN AVE. EVANSTON, ILL. 


100 e 


Here is a book which is a definite asset for any 
person producing or handling feeds. This 2lst 
edition of FEEDS AND FEEDING, written by 
Prof. F. B. Morrison of Cornell university, contains 
more than one thousand pages. It is the most 
practical compilation of information on livestock 
feeding and nutrition ever printed—a book you 
can use almost every day. 


Order For Immediate Delivery 


Get your copy of FEEDS AND FEEDING direct 
from The Feed Bag by placing your order now 


Che feed Bag 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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platform which now makes it possible for 
two freight car shipments to be unloaded 
at one time. 

A large section in the front of the build- 
ing has been partitioned off and is being 
used as a salesroom and office. Small farm 
items and building supplies are neatly ar- 
ranged in this space to catch the eye of the 
farmer when he enters the store. These dis- 
plays are frequently changed to stimulate 


Plattes Ils Named Head 
Of GMI Public Services 


Cyril W. Plattes has been promoted to 
manager of its department of public services 
by General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, accord- 
ing to an announcement by S. C. Gale, vice 
president in charge of advertising and pub- 


lic services. Mr. Plattes had been assistant 
manager of the department since 1947. 
He succeeds Abbott Washburn, who is 
now on leave serving with Gen. Lucius 
lay’s Committee for Free Europe and the 
Crusade for Freedom. 


Mr. Washburn’s leave is for one year. He 
has been associated with General Mills since 
1937 and served 3% years in the navy dur- 
ing the second world war. 


sales during periods when demand for these 


items is greater. Mr. Grybko employs three 
truck drivers and a girl to handle all the 
clerical work. The firm has expanded so 
much that it can no longer handle any busi- 
ness outside of Amherst; and because of 
this, Mr. Grybko has had to restrict his 
operations to within a limited sphere of 12 
miles. 

Despite tough going at first, Mr. Grybko’s 
success formula of watching the trends and 
maintaining an ample supply of small farm 
items has proven to be the basis of a highly 
successful feed business for the Amherst 
Farmers Supply. 


Thomas New President of 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 


Election of George F. Thomas as presi- 
dent of the Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, 
has been announced by the firm. Mr. Thom- 
as succeeds the late Ralph Prater. 

The new president has been associated 
with the Prater organization for 20 years. 
He will continue as general manager, in 
addition to his duties as president. 


BETTER QU 


\ 
“Ae, 


KRAFT PAPER BAGS 


FOR RE-PACKING 
to 3 bu.) 


BIG-VALUE BALES 


(6 sizes) 


ALITY © BETTER SERVICE 
BETTER SALES HELPS BETTER PACKAGING 
_ Ask about our “Pack In the Profits” Plan 


(SINCE 1906) 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 
APRIL 30, 1907 NO. 62,380 
OCT. 8, 1946 NO. 424,833 


all-purpose 


an economical source of 
high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL FEED 


Contains important mineral elements blended with 
COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, BORON, IRON, 
COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace 
minerals in carefully calculated proportions to supply 
necessary mineral nutrition. 


Also Contains 
LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
Irradiated Yeast 
(Source of Vitamin D3). 


WE SELL THRU DEALERS & JOBBERS WAREHOUSES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


BY THE TON, TRUCKLOAD or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Atk Ya 


A penny post card or a phone 
call to us will save you money when 
in the market for: 


zs & 


MOLASSES OAT FEED 
MOLASSES ALFALFA CHOPS 
BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 
CHOICE WHEAT FEEDS 
WASCO CORN FEED 


BREWERS’ GRAIN 
MALT SPROUTS 
CORN DISTILLERS' GRAINS 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 
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Premier Peat Moss Corp., 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 \\ \\\ \ 
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RECENT NUIRITIOWAL FACTORS 


To acquaint Ohio farmers with the com- 
plexity of the manufactured feed business, 
the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers asso- 
ciation has prepared an exhibit which is used 
at the state fair and other farmer gather- 
ings. 

This exhibit and some members of the 
committee which prepared it are shown 
above. They are, left to right, W. S. (Tom- 
my) Thompson of the state feed laboratory 
of Ohio; George Gibson, Yieldmor Feeds, 
Piqua; and John Lodwick, Early & Daniel 
Co., Cincinnati. Others who serve on the 
committee include S. J. Thompson, Ubiko 
Milling Co., Cincinnati and E. H. Kieser, 
Kasco Miils, Inc., Toledo. The exhibit is 


expected to build a great deal of good will 
and respect for the feed industry among 
Ohio farmers. 


Joe Schafer & Sons Holds 
Annual Sales Conference 


The entire sales staff, 26 strong, of Joe 
Schafer & Sons, Springfield, Ill., gathered 
at the St. Nicholas hotel in that city in 
February for its 1951 meeting. Speakers 
included the firm’s three partners, Carl, 
John, and L. A. Schafer; Sales Manager 
Lee Perrine: Nutrition Director Robert 


Pevahouse; Hal Hartwig of the firm's adver- 
tising agency: and several sales staff mem- 
bers. » 

Subject matter was built around current 
developments in the processing and mar- 
keting of balanced rations. Partner Carl 
Schafer foresaw 1951 as a highly profitable 
year for livestock raisers. 


Michigan Feed Group Is 
Training Elevator Men 


Five one-day training schools for elevator 
employes will be held in late March under 
the joint sponsorship of the Michigan Asso- 
ciated Feed Men and Michigan State col- 
lege. Association members assisting in con- 
ducting the schools will be Charles Mc- 
Calla, Ann Arbor; President Doyle Bauser- 
man, Richland; Bob McConkey, Durand: 
Maynard Brownlee, Lansing; and Fred 
Rowe and L. Smith, Portland. 

This is the schedule of meetings: 

March 20, Hotel Hayes, Jackson; March 
21,. Hotel Harris, Kalamazoo; March 23, 
Zehnder’s, Frankenmuth; March 29, Ho- 
tel Rowe, Grand Rapids; and March 30. 
site as yet undecided, Traverse City. 


GLIDDEN EXPANDS ADS 

An intensified advertising program in- 

volving several media has been announced 

for 1951 by the feed mill division of the 

Glidden Co., Cleveland. Media to be em- 

ployed include magazines, newspapers, bill- 

boards, merchandising aids, and dealer and 
salesman publications. 


Get Faster — More Economical 


100 LBS. NET 
WHEN PACKED 


WISCONSIN 


CRU 


Packed in usable plain white 
dress print bags 


NORTHERN 
Wausau Since 1883 


WISCONSIN 
“HIGH-POTENCY” 
STARTER MASH 


Enriched with Vitamin B,,. and 
Antibiotic Feed Supplements 


Now available in either 


form 


Test for yourself on your 
own flock and see the 


STARTER MASH difference over other 
COD LIVES rations 
co Save Money 
WAUSAU. WIS. Grow Bigger 
Better Birds 


Coupons for Quality Premiums in every sack 


MILLING CO. 


Growth with 


ASH 
or 
MBLES 


or colorful 


Wisconsin 


COMPLETE SERVICE ON ALL 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Jobbers and Wholesalers 


CARLOADS 


Milwaukee Geed & Grain 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


of 


MIXED CARS 
TRUCKLOADS 


Company 


BROADWAY 2-6289 
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Several Improvements Are 
Made in Wenger Mixers 


Several important improvements have 
been made in series 600 and 700 molasses 
mixers manufactured by the Wenger Mixer 
Co., Sabetha, Kan., Joe W. Wenger has an- 
nounced. These include mounting the mo- 
tors atop the mixer tanks and moving the 
controls forward. 

The firm has also done an extensive job 
of redesigning its 800 series and has de- 
veloped a new mixer for blending vegetable 
oi] into dehydrated alfalfa meal for bulk 
shipping. According to Mr. Wenger, one 
per cent of oil added to the meal settles the 
dust to a point where large mills can handle 
it in bulk from the dehydrator. 

First installation of the new vegetable 
oil mixer is being made at Nebraska Farm 
Products, Inc., Cozad, Neb., Mr. Wenger 
reported. 

Descriptive literature on each of the 
various models of Wenger mixers may be 
obtained by writing the manufacturer at 
Sabetha. 


Commercial Solvents Has 
New Antibiotic Product 


A new bacitracin antibiotic feed supple- 
ment, Baciferm, is now being produced by 
the Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City, at its plant in Peoria, Ill., officials of 
the firm have announced. The firm will 
manufacture Proferm, a vitamin By sup- 
plement, at another unit of the plant in the 
near future. 

The new feed supplement is reported to 
stimulate growth and reduce mortality of 
poultry and swine, plus increasing feed ef- 
ficiency. The level of Baciferm for most 
finished feeds has been recommended at 
two pounds a ton, or 10 grams of bacitracin. 

Commercial Solvents said that the mar- 


keting of Baciferm represented more than 
three years of research on the effect of anti- 
biotics on feed efficiency and growth of 
poultry and animals. The selection of baci- 
tracin as the choice antibiotic was made 
after extensive testing of various other anti- 
biotics at the company’s research laborator- 
ies, agricultural colleges, and experiment 
stations. 

Bacitracin’s large molecular size and 
weight prevents significant absorption from 
the intestinal tract at levels used in feeds, 
and it is not destroyed by enzymes. This 
gives bacitracin an advantage over other 
antibiotics which may lose their effect by 
absorption, the officials added. 


Milk Cows’ Consumption 
Of Rations at High Level 


Milk cows in each of five states were fed 
more than a million tons of grain, mill feeds, 
and other concentrates during 1950, the 


federal and Wisconsin departments of agri- 


culture have announced. The five states were 
Wisconsin, New York, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Iowa. 

Badger state farmers fed their dairy herds 
an estimated two million tons: New York 
one and one-third million tons; Minnesota 
one and one-tenth million; and Pennsylvan- 


ia and Iowa slightly over one million tons ° 


each. 

Over the country as a whole, milk cows 
were fed approximately 1814 million tons 
of grains and concentrates during 1950. 
This feed was valued at one and one-tenth 
billion dollars. 

‘SCOTCHMAN' SPEAKS 

Featured speaker at the Feb. 26 meeting 
of the Northwest Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation was Bill Gove, sales development 
manager for the Scotch tape division of the 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. The session 
was held at Hotel Radisson in Minneapolis. 


FOR YOUR 


L 
M 
B 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES | 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
CUSTOM PELLETING-CUBING 


Teletype 14 


g|FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


Tel. LD 44 
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Scotch Tape Manufacturers 
Producing Poultry Grit 


The manufacturers of Scotch cellophane 
tape are now in the poultry grit business. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
is now producing 3M brand crystal grit 
mined from Rib mountain, highest eleva- 
tion in Wisconsin, which is located near 
Wausau. The new grit is packed in 80- 
pound bags and in four grit sizes ranging 
from fine through coarse. 

Distribution is planned on a nation-wide 
basis. Fritz Higgins, formerly associated 
with Doughboy Industries, New Richmond, 
Wis., is actively engaged in sales work for 
the new product manufactured by the Scotch 
tape organization. 


Ask the Man 
who sells 


Pay Way-- 
Ask him about the re- 
sults his customers get 
from Pay Way Feeds... 
ask him about the in- 
creased good will and 
confidence resulting 
from the use of Pay Way 
Feeds ... ask him about 
the interest, cooperation 
and assistance Pay Way 
extends every dealer— 
then ask us about selling 
Pay Way Feeds! 


Oscar Straube, Pres. 


1 
| | 
, Ric 
j 
x 
3 
: 
PAY WAY FEED MILLS, Inc. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Research on Blackstrap to 
Increase Its Use in Feeds 


Wider use of blackstrap molasses as a 
feed ingredient may be made possible by 
new research with bagasse, the fibrous resi- 
due of sugarcane stalks, according to Dr. 
E. C. Lathrop of the department of agri- 
culture. 


Dr. Lathrop described a new method for 
separating the pith and fiber of bagasse, a 
method which could be employed right at 
the sugar mills. The fiber would then be 
sold to paper manufacturers and the pith 
mixed with blackstrap to be sold as a 
feed ingredient. 

The USDA scientist stated that up to 


HOMER HUBBARD Says: 


Remember Chic Sale’s im- 
mortal skit, “The Specialist’? 
We do—and while we don't 
want to give the impression 
we're any Chic Sale, we'd 
like to point out we certainly 
are specialists! 


Pardon us while we brag 
a bit, but we did originate 
the concentrates method of 
feeding, we did pioneer in 
this important field, and we 
do say we're specialists in 
concentrates from the word 
“Go!” (And we have a 
HUBBARD SUNSHINE 
CONCENTRATE to meet 
every feeding need you can 
name.) 


It pays to put your prob- 
lems in the hands of a 
specialist. Write us TODAY 
(Dept. FB-2) to learn more 
about HUBBARD SUNSHINE 
CONCENTRATES and about 
HUBBARD'S proved plan for 
profit making! You'll be glad 
you did. 


D SUKSHINE 


HUBBARD 
MILLING CO. 


Mankato, Minn. 


70 per cent molasses could be used in the 
blackstrap-pith mixture without becoming 
sticky, and that the mixture could be 
bagged. Larger-scale tests are necessary be- 
fore the process can be utilized commer: 
cially, Dr. Lathrop explained. 


Caught Short by Draft, 


Dealer Calls It Quits 


It was just too rough a row to hoe. 

The Associated Press reported last month 
from Geneva, N. Y., that Charles Standish 
was closing his feed store because of the 
international situation. 


It seems that three of Mr. Standish’s 
employes were drafted, then his manager 
was classified 1-A. As Mr. Standish put it, 
“T haven't the heart to start all over again 
with inexperienced help.” 


Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills 
Leases Nebraska Plant 


Leasing of a dehydrating plant at Gothen- 
burg, Neb., has been announced by Ark 
Valley Alfalfa Méills, Inc., Hutchinson, 
Kan., through Ralph I. Brown, president 
of the firm. A. B. Sheldon is owner of the 
Gothenburg plant. 

Ark Valley has its offices, laboratory, 
blending plant, and warehouse at Hutchin- 
son, with plants in Nebraska, Colorado, 
and Kansas. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Plants Tops in Safety 


Ten plants of the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., Minneapolis, experienced not a 
single accident or chargeable injury in 1950, 
the Society of Grain Elevator Superintend- 
ents has reported. Van Dusen participated 
in the 18th annual safety contest sponsored 
by the organization. , 

Eight Van Dusen plants in Minneapolis, 
one in Omaha, and the Globe Elevator, Du- 
luth, Minn., finished 1950 with the highly 
commendable safety record. 


Vernon Geiger on Staff 
Of Burdick Grain Co. 


Vernon C. Geiger, formerly assistant to 
the manager of the Electric Steel Elevator 
division of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has joined the Burdick Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, as a grain merchandiser, 
President Allan L. Burdick has announced. 

Mr. Geiger attended the Wharton school 
of finance, Philadelphia, and graduated from 
the University of Nebraska. Before becom- 
ing associated with Russell-Miller, Mr. Gei- 
ger spent six years with the Geiger Grain 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


@ MR. AND MRS. JOE SLAUGHTER, 
Moberly, Mo., have purchased the Fred 
Perkins General Merchandise & Feed Store 


in Renick. 


CAR LOTS 


A Complete Assortment of 


HIGH QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


TRUCK LOADS 


Exclusive Distributors 


In Upper Midwest States 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


STONEMO GRIT 


A. E. STALEY MFG. SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
NOPCO VITAMIN OILS AND PRODUCTS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES CO. CANE MOLASSES 
PHILIP R. PARK INC. MANAMAR & ALSOL 
SANI-FLOR POULTRY LITTER 


ARMOUR MEAT SCRAPS 


MOLASSES DAIRY FEEDS — ETC. — ETC. 


MANEY BROTHERS MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884 @ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


for 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 


“All in 
one bag” 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis 


e Minnesota 
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Made TheHUBEAR Wa 
ay 


New Glidden YP 


FORD M. FERGUSON 


Ford M. Ferguson has been named vice 
president in charge of all trading operations 
by the Glidden Co., Cleveland, President 
Dwight P. Joyce has announced. Mr. Fer- 
guson has been with Glidden since 1948 
and earlier was associated with Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

He will continue to headquarter in Chi- 
cago, where he holds membership in the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Ferguson is also a 
member of the Memphis (Tenn.) Mer- 
chants Exchange. 


Intensified Ad Campaign 
Set for Premier Litter 


An extensive advertising and promotion 
campaign for its litter has been launched 
by the Premier Peat Moss Corp., New York 
City, officials of the company have an- 
nounced. The drive is based on the manu- 
facturer’s claim that Premier brand litter 
absorbs more quickly, spreads farther, and 
lasts longer. 

The litter is packed in a wide range of 
sizes, in both bales and paper sacks. Com- 
plete details on the product may be obtained 
by writing Premier at 535 Fifth av., New 
York City 17. 


R. J. Barnes Re-Elected 
By Philadelphia Board 


Raymond J. Barnes, president of the Tide- 
water Grain Co., Philadelphia, has been 
re-elected president of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, according to an an- 
nouncement by exchange officials. 

Other officers renamed at the exchange’s 
annual elections were Albert L. Hood, vice 
president, and Edward W. Oescher, treas- 
urer. Joseph A. Fisher, Alfred J. Ball, Fred 
8. Griffin, R. D. Christ, John L. Turnbull, 
and M. E. Smith Jr. were renamed as di- 
rectors to serve two years. 
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NOW! NO MORE PROBLEMS WITH 
POULTRY LITTER 


GENUINE 
M-T-C MOSS PEAT— 


Superior type of “Sphagnum” or broad- 
leaf Moss Peat, originating from German 
Peat deposits centuries old. Strong cell- 
structure doesn’t break down into dusty 
particles readily. Loose and dry, doesn’t 
pack like ordinary litters. Excellent win- 
ter & summer insulation. Low in dust and 
fiber content. Practically non-combustible. 
Absorbs morethan 15 to 20timesits weight 
in water, reducing dampness. Tends to 
absorb offensive odors. Clean, sun-dried, 
makes ideal “‘dust bath” even in coldest 
weather. Doesn't stick to floor and equip- 
ment. Just the ticket 
for deep litter system. 
Makes valuable fertili- 
zer. Saves time—work 
—money. Packed in 
convenient sizes. Also 
prepared for use as 
soil conditioner. 


Distributed Exclusively By 


J-M TRADING CORPORATION 


111 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Sill 


YOU 
DEPEND ON! 


The Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills main office, blending 
plant and warehouse at Hutchinson,Kansas. Mills 
at Haven, Kansas, Roberta and Hawley, Colorado. 


PRODUCT 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


And Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills 
have the experience, the equip- 
ment and the facilities to assure 
you of high quality, uniform 
dehydrated alfalfa meal. 


Manufacturing know-how, cou- 
pled with shipments as ordered 
form an unbeatable combination. 


Air Mail — Wire — Write 


IDEAL FEED INGREDIENT for the FEED MIXER 


Made from returned bakery goods which are 
toasted and ground to a crumb form by a 
special patented process which changes the 
starches to a form of dextrin leaving a very 
low moisture content. Guaranteed 100% pure 
and wholesome. Used in feed for poultry, hogs, 
cattle, dogs, and all fur bearing animals. 


Write or wire for samples, analysis, and prices. 


TRUCKLOAD OR CARLOAD LOTS 


T. M. Reg. Pat. Off. 


Army Trail and 
Gerber Road 
ILLINOIS 


Selected Quality 


MOLASSES 


NATIONAL MOLASSES CoO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ORELAND, PA. - OGONTZ 8337 
SHIPMENTS FROM GULF & ATLANTIC SEAPORTS 
TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e DRUMS 


Rich in Carbohydrates 


\ 
Z \) 
ALFALFA mutts: INC 
o 
CAKE 
MVE PLANTATION 
cKO oY 
e105 


BIG CHIEF 
Meat Scraps and Tankage 


Zuality Grande 
50% BIG CHIEF MEAT SCRAPS 
60% BIG CHIEF TANKAGE 


BADGER BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


511 E. Menomonee St. DAly 8-8448 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Brokers of ... 
QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 
Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 
205 W. WACKER DR. CHICAGO, ILL. 


» THE Ocean's 


ACCURATE MIXTURES 
GENUINE INGREDIENTS YOU GAIN 


500 COLUMBIA ST., SOMERVILLE 43, MASS. 


(1) Devold 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves (2) Devolked Vitamin Oils 
(Cod Liver Oil withadded VitaminsA & D) 
D E Oo (3) Devolked Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
(4) Devold Vitamin Olt 
evo min s 
(5) Deweld Dey Ds 
0 -C.D./gm 
R d & s Please send your inquiries to » 
jy Cee ew York 13, N. Y. 
Full 
Line of 
DIVISION OF CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO, INC 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. 
e106 e 


MARDEN - WILD CORP new friends for your Feeds | 


when using these tested | 
A & D sources of quality: | 


Distillers Feed Conference, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati,- Ohio 
March 15 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, Hotel Paxton, Oma- 
ha April 16-17 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco............... April 19-21 


Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio 
April 27-28 


Texas Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio 
April 28 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
May 9-11 


Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Association, 54th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Broadview, Wichi- 


Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers As- 
sociation, Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph May 20-21 

Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Association, Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo.................... May 28-29 

Central Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

June 4-6 


National Feed Industry Show, Mil- 
waukee Arena, Milwaukee 


June 4-6 
Georgia Feed Association, Biltmore 
Hotel, Adanta June 7-8 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, French Lick Springs Ho- 
tel June 10-12 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Hotel Commodore, New 
Work June 18-19 


Canadian Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal Alexandria Hotel, 


Winnipeg June 25-27 
World’s Poultry Congress, Paris, 
France Aug. 2-9 


New England Feedmen, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Sept 6-7 


Grain & Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, Hotel Peabody, Mem- 


Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C............ Oct. 3-4 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, Ho- 
tel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nov. 1-2 
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Sixty Years’ Service 


When Charles C. Bovey, director of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, completed 
60 years of service with the company and 
its predecessor, the Washburn Crosby Co., 
recently, the Betty Crocker kitchens baked 
the special cake for him shown in the photo 
above. Mr. Bovey, seated, is shown receiv- 
ing the congratulations of company Presi- 
dent Leslie N. Perrin. 

The veteran General Mills director joined 
Washburn Crosby in 1891 and later served 
it as a director and vice president. He has 
been a director of General Mills since the 
company was formed 23 years ago. 

President Perrin cited Mr. Bovey as hav- 
ing made “a tremendous contribution to 
the success of General Mills and its prede- 
cessor company.” Board Chairman Harry A. 
Bullis praised him as a “real builder of 
morale, who takes a sincere interest in 
people.” 


Hofmeister Is Named to 
Staley Promotion Staff 


John F. Hofmeister has been named sales 
promotion assistant in the feed sales depart- 
ment of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill. His appointment was announced 
by H. T. Morris, the firm’s feed sales man- 
ager, 

Mr. Hofmeister is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and previously served 
with the Kane Advertising Agency, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and the R. H. Donnelley Corp., 
Chicago. 


E. W. MENTE DIES 

E. W. Mente, 93-year-old founder of 
Mente & Co., New Orleans bag manufac- 
turing concern, died in that city Feb. 10. 
A native of Germany, the late Mr. Mente 
had been in the United States for 77 of his 
93 years. He had no connection with Mente 
& Co. after 1918, at which time he sold 
his interest in the firm. 
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ADM Profits in Last Half 
Of 1950 Are $5,743,000 


Net profits of $5,743,235 for the six 
months which ended Dec. 31 have been re- 
ported by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. 

In his report, Treasurer S. §. Adair 
noted that this is equivalent to $3.51 per 
share on the firm’s outstanding stock. For 
the corresponding period of 1949, ADM 
reported net profits of $4,464,939, or $2.73 
per share. 

@ CITY FEED MILL, Stoughton, Wis., has 
installed a new 2 ton Blue Streak vertical 
mixer. 


CLINTON DIVIDEND 


Clinton Foods, Inc., New York City, has 
announced three monthly dividends of 20 
cents per share each on the firm’s common 
stock. The dividends are made payable on 
the first business days of February, March, 
and April to stockholders of record on Jan. 
16, Feb. 16, and March 16. 


MOLASSES HEATER 

Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, IIl., 
is now handling the E-Z Mix molasses heat- 
er, which is said to measure accurately, to 
be simple to operate, and not to gum up 
mixers. The heater operates on 2,000 watts 
and is controlled by a thermostat. Literature 
on the product may be obtained by writing 
Burrows at 1316-J Sherman ave., Evanston. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
Wheat and rye flours, Cereals, Corn Goods 
and a complete Line of 


EAGLE and GOLD COIN 


Poultry and Livestock Feeds 
New Ulm, Minn. 


Since 1856 


Manufacturers of 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS ° 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Hominy Feed 


MOLASSES Hercules Dried Whey ath 
Agents f . an exclusively product 
Pacific Molasses ta High in flavin, milk albumen, 
Albany Bal eat Germ and milk minesels. 
Buffalo New — Calf Manna 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


TELEPHONE: 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 5797 
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« 
CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC. = VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 
ced S aud Vitamin Products 


THE 
STANDARD 
OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


€ 
BRINGS YOUR ELEVATOR LEGS UP TO 
THEIR HIGHEST POTENTIAL CAPACITY 


The scientifically built 
“Nu-Hy” grain bucket bas won ao 
enviable reputation among grain 

It bas saved 


nalysis elevator operators. 
your elevator many vital man hours, cut costs, 
i Senco and has increased capacities where- 


ever installed. 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


CARUS MANGANESE | 


IN FEED 


STOPS 
PEROSIS 


Add Carus Man- 
ganese to Mash- 
es you mix and 
sell. Stock Carus 
Manganese for those who mix their own. 
It's the anti-perosis element absolutely need- 
ed in all growing and breeding mashes to 
prevent Perosis, short legs, short wings, par- 
rot beak. Write for free bulletin and prices. 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO., vasane. mi. 


FOR 
GRAIN 
AND 
INGREDIENTS 


CONTACT 


SARGENT & CO. 


GRAIN & JOBBING DEPT. 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Phone 6-3193 


* Call the POLKA DOT FOLKS for: ° 


Alfalfa Meal -— Linseed Meal 


Cottonseed Meal — Pulverized Oats . 
e Reground Oat Feed e 
Bran — Shorts — Molasses 
e Soybean Meal — Fish Meal e 
Distillers’ Grains — Screenings 
e Brewers’ Grains — Hominy Feed 


Vi. 8459 TWX-KC20 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 


FERTILIZER 


for the 
FEED TRADE 


write 


UNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 


1203 Williamson St., Madison, Wis. 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


thn DIAMOND 


Live YEAST CUuLTURE 


“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
Makes Good Feeds Better 
For Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 
Live yeast enzymes, B vitamins and other 
unidentified factors are an important aid 
to gg digestion, better health and 
growth. Increases feed utilization with 
lower feed cost. 
Specially Prepared for Dry Mix 


Feeding 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


“MILLFEEDS OF ALL KIND” 
and 
FEEDS OF ALL KIND... 


MALTSPROUTS 

BREWERS GRAINS 

26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 

WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY’S 50% HIGH PRO CON 
STALEY’S SOYBOILMEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTENFEED 
STALEY’S CORN OILMEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTEN MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 


SWIFTIDE BLEND 
FISH & LIVER OIL 


HARRY MCADAMS DRY OIL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 
FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1336, 221 No. La Salle St. 


Chicago |, Ill. 
Phone State 1-0008 


Improve Both Crops, Soils 
Is Aim of Soil Management 


Effective soil management, currently one 
of the nation’s most pressing problems, is 
the efficient production of quality crops 
while at the same time improving the soil’s 
productivity, according to Dr. F. W. Park- 
er, assistant chief of the bureau of plant 
industry, soils, and agricultural engineering 
of the department of agriculture. 

Dr. Parker listed fundamental require- 
ments of a productive soil as including a 
favorable combination of soil moisture and 
air, an ample supply of nutrients, root 
room, and the absence of harmful factors. 
Good soil structure, that which retains an 
ample supply of moisture and enough air 
to allow the roots to breath, is the key to 
ideal soil moisture and air conditions, Dr. 
Parker said. 

Fertilizers, while having little direct effect 
on soil structure, do re-build the soil indi- 
rectly and play an important role in the 
number of needed soil nutrients. Dr. Park- 
er said the primary method of re-building 
the soil’s nutrient supply was by the use of 
commercial fertilizers, and added that deep- 
rooted legumes were probably the best way 
to extend root room. 

While there is no one best method of 
maintaining the quality of the soil, the prob- 
lem necessitates understanding the needs of 
the soil and then using the management 
methods that will cause the soil to produce 
good crop yields while still retaining its 
vitality, Dr, Parker said. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 


GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 
WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 
In Any Sise Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 
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L SELDERS CO. 

| e “The’Polka-Dot Folks” 
INGREDIENTS) BOARD OF TRADE 

: BRAND 
| 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


No. 4A good used 50 H.P. direct ted 


a feed salesman between 30 and 40 
with nutritional background to sell 
B.. and Antibiotic supplements to 
independent feed manufacturers in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


ground, experience and references. 


WANTED 


Mill and Grain Elevator 
Supervisor 


Having terminal grain elevator 
and formula feed manufacturing 
experience. For combination 
grain elévator and feed plant, 
located in Central Ohio. Prefer 
man 30 to 45 years of age— 
should have good working know- 
ledge of grain elevator and feed 
manufacturing equipment. Send 
picture with complete back- 
ground and salary expected. Re- 
plies confidential. 


Address MA2 THE FEED BAG 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


WANTED 


By nationally known manufacturer, 


Salary, commission, with flat ex- 
pense and car allowances. 


Send picture with complete back- 


Reply is confidential. 


Address MA | THE FEED BAG 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Anglo Molasses Mixer. Two small molasses mix- 
ers. Two large size California Pellet Mills. 
WENGER MIXER COMPANY, Sabetha, Kan. 


COMPLETE CONVEYING SYSTEMS: We 
have many types of power and gravity con- 
veyors, both portable and stationary, box & bag 
stackers, and conveying tables. Excellent for the 
conveying of bags, boxes, cartons, crates, bot- 
tles, etc. Used for unloading and loading trucks 
and railroad cars: elevating, stacking, horizon- 
tal, inclined and floor to floor conveying. Inte- 
grated together they make an easy to install, 
inexpensive conveying system. Write us for price 
and full details. SCALES: Motor truck scales, 
15 to 50 tons capacity. Priced from $545.00 com- 
plete with structural steel. Warehouse and other 
industrial scales) BONDED SCALE & MA- 
COMPANY, 162 Belleview, Columbus 
7, 10. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


One used Monarch No. 10 EC Saw Tooth 
Crusher. A. H. Krouskop & Co., Muscoda, Wis. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


For sale—feed mill complete with equipment. 
Mill building 24’ x 30’. Feed warehouse 24’ x 24’. 
Also large storage warehouse 90’ x 45’. Rush 
Lake, Wis. Contact Ripon Co-op., Ripon, Wis. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY — BUY 
THRIVING BUSINESS — SMALL CASH 
INVESTMENT! Well equipped feed mill in 
good farm territory. Rwy. siding close. Near 
wholesale supplier. Located in small town with 
no competition. PRICED AT $4000 plus inven- 
tory FOR QUICK SALE. Write Ralph Dom- 
brock, Dresser, Wis. 


SNOW WHITE OYSTER SHELL 


Softer and More Digestible 
EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 
Terminal Elevators in United States and Canada Since 1852 
BOSTON PORTLAND CHICAGO 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


KEN MILLER 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE DURING TRADING HOURS 


MAIN 1513 MAIN 6212 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 374 GRAIN 
MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 
Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 
hog, poultry and dairy feeds. Rice Laboratories, 
Dassel, Minn. 


Canadian George Currie Is 
Elected to Merck Board 


George S. Currie of Montreal has been 
elected to the board of directors of Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., board Chairman 
George W. Merck has announced. Mr. Cur- 
rie becomes the 12th member of the com- 
pany’s official board. 

Since 1949 he has served as a director of 
Merck’s Canadian subsidiary, Merck & Co., 
Ltd. From 1940 to 1942 Mr. Currie was 
executive assistant to the Canadian minister 
of defense and from 1942 to 1944 was 


deputy minister of defense (army). 


@ CLIFTY FALL MILLS, Madison, Ind., 
has completed a year-long expansion and 
improvement program. 
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RODE FEED SERVI 


Get a Cross-Section of the Best Prices Through 
Milwaukee's Only Feed Broker 


522 Grain Ex.Bldg. @ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Broadway 2-4580 @ TeletypeMI-177 


FOR ALL FEED INGREDIENTS & OILS * 


ol PACKING HOUSE & RENDERING BY-PRODUCTS 


“The Northwest's Most Complete Brokerage Service"’ 
E. A. “Woody” Woodard 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., INC. 
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ANOODBACH BROKERS 
Phone ~~ 512 Corn Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota To All Major aml 
Lincoin 8858 CALL... WRITE... WI RE Teletype-MP470 : 


Improved Moisture Tester 
Available from Seedburo 


A new model of the widely used Stein- 
lite moisture tester is now on the market, 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chjcago, has an- 
nounced. It is No. 400-G and is said to be 
more durable and trouble-proof as well as 
more accurate than earlier models. 


Moisture range on the new Steinlite 
model is from 1% per cent on peanuts to 
50 per cent on high moisture corn. Full data 
on the new model may be obtained by writ- 
ing Seedburo at 618 W. Jackson blvd., 
Chicago 6. 


HOLD SALES MEETING 

Introduction of a new trademark featured 
the semi-annual sales meeting of Geo. Q. 
Moon & Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. The 
session was held at Hotel Ten Eyck in Al- 
bany on Feb. 9, with President Clarke C. 
Davis presiding. 


RECALLED TO SERVICE 

J. A. Metzger, a member of the general 
personnel department of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, has been recalled to active 
duty by the navy. A lieutenant commander, 
Mr. Metzger served in the south Pacific area 
during the last war. He has been with Bemis 
since 1949. 


MERS 
FARMENS ANT 


BANARAT premix. Free dealer aids, mon- 
ey-back guarantee make it a cinch to sell. 


Rats never suspect tasteless, odorless BANARAT—it's 
made with new warfarin, the University of Wisconsin's 
slow-acting rat-killer. BANARAT keeps the rats under 


control, too—government tests prove it! 


(i) BANARAT 


We appreciate your 
continuing use of our 
RED W BRAND 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
as approval of our 
efforts to preserve 
the unusual attri- 
butes of this im- 


ANIMAL PROTEIN 


CONCENTRATES 


portant by-product 

of the Animal Indus- ° 

try for the betterment 50% Meat & Bone 
of feeding. The con- Scraps 
tinuous services of 70% (B. P. L.) 


Special Prepared 
Steam Bone Meal 


our packing plants 
are at your command, 

WILSON 


MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago Kansas City Los Angeles 
Oklahoma City * Albert Lea Omaha Denver 

Cedar Rapids * Dothan * Memphis 


& CO 


Supplied by 


BANARAT 


THE NEW— 


DIFFERENT 
mouse and 


RAT KILLER 


THE FACT 


STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
“DP”. “OK" “CC”. 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
STRONGER 
will 
LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator 
cups. 
WRITE TO: 
K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Iifinois 


for names of distributors and capaci 
analysis form No. 20 ad 


MADE 


LAST 


Vohs Will Serve Ames in 
Northwestern lowa Area 


Northwestern Iowa is the territory as- 


. signed to Robert L. Vohs, new representa- 


tive of the Ames 
Reliable Products 
Co., Ames, Iowa. 
Mr. Vohs joined the 
firm early in Febru- 
ary. 

A veteran of 2% 
years service with | 
the marines during 
World War II, Mr. 


Vohs_ holds B.S. 
and M.S. degrees 
from State 


college. During his 
period as a gradu- 
ate student, Mr. 
Vohs studied under 
Dr. Damon Catron, 
nationally known 
swine authority. 
(For additional news about Dr. Catron, 
see p. 31.) 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Names Education Head 


Alice E. Haggans has been appointed 
educational director for the Chicago Board 
of Trade, according to an announcement by 
Anthony G. Allison, the exchange’s public 
relations director. 

Miss Haggans, a graduate of Hamline 
university in St. Paul, has been an assistant 
director of the Home Arts Guild and pre- 
viously was a member of the St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Teachers College faculty. 


Robert L. Vohs 


lowa Feed Institute Has 
Three Training Schools 


Three more dealer training schools deal- 
ing with feed store management and adver- 
tising, how to sell, public relations, and 
knowledge of livestock and poultry nutri- 
tion have been completed, according to 
Marvin E. Narramore, managing director of 
the Feed Institute, Inc., Des Moines. 

The Des Moines school was completed 
March 8, while March 5 was the closing 
date for the Burlington school. The Fort 
Dodge course ended Feb. 27. 


Citrus Pulp Producers Add 
Robert Nanz to Staff 


Robert A. Nanz has joined the research 
staff of the Florida Citrus Canners Coopera- 
tive, Lake Wales, the organization has an- 
nounced. Mr. Nanz’s duties include work 
with citrus pulp and molasses for livestock 
feed. 

Formerly associated with the Borden Co., 
New York City, Mr. Nanz holds a masters 
degree from Columbia university. From 
1943 to 1946 he served in the army medi- 
cal corps. 
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TODA 
Your farmers ask 
Diving er BANAR YOu for 
Ameri Wholesaler’ Order 
erican Scientific Laboratories. Inc v's 
MC. BOX 232, MA 
. DISON 1, W 
A VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 
PRACTICABILITY 
On the 50th anniversary of ani- 
mal protein feed concentrates, af 
you check “yes,” you recognize 
the natural characteristics of 
these michly endowed ingredients 
Wie being essential to the ration 
where insurance for best feeding 
: i results is of uppermost impor- 
tance. 


Ralston Purina Purchases 
Merit Mills of Southwest 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, has pur- 
chased Merit Mills, Inc., which includes 
major milling operations at Oklahoma City 
and Amarillo, Tex., and smaller plants at 
Muskogee and Sayre, Okla., Donald Dan- 
ferth, president of Purina, has announced. 

Present Purina plans call for the Merit 
mills to manufacture Merit feeds as well as 
Purina chows, Mr. Danforth said. R. E. 
Rowland, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction for Purina, will direct operation of 
the Merit properties. 


Honeggers’ & Co. Appoints 
Two New District Managers 


Robert W. Cummins and James Willis 
have been appoinied district managers in 
the wholesale feed and milling division of 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill., the 
firm has announced. Mr. Cummins has a 
background of 20 years in the field of edu- 
cation. Mr. Willis has been associated with 
Honeggers’ for several months. 

West central Ohio will compose Mr. Cum- 
mins’ sales territory while Mr. Willis will 


serve in Georgia, making his headquarters 
at Americus. 


Loyd Selders Starts Own 
Business in Kansas City 


Loyd O. Selders, formerly vice president 
and general manager of Spear Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, has announced the opening of 
his new merchandising concern, the An- 
chor Grain Co. The firm will handle grain, 
mill feed, and feed ingredients. 


An alumnus of Kansas State college and 
the University of Kansas City, Mr. Selders 
was recently elected to membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 

Mr. Selders had been associated with 
Spear for 12 years and served as general 
manager in 1949-50. 
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"Il see Joe had a good crop after all." 


CARTOON BY PARIS 


\Go 


SUPERTRATE 


has ADVANCED! 


Yes, like the NATURAL growth of 
COMMUNICATION, SUPERTRATE has 
advanced not only itself in efficiency 
and power, but is helping the farmer 
raise better poultry, turkeys and live- 
stock due to the concentrated A.P.F 
and B12 factors that are derived from 
NATURAL sources by the Amburgo 
Company in each SO lb. bag of 
SUPERTRATE. 


Each 50 lb. bag contains 40 lbs. of 
Monterey Condensed Sardine Fish 
Solubles (dehydrated-dried). 
REMEMBER... SUPERTRATE contains 


the highest concentrated sources of 
B Complex. 


Ginburgo COMPA 


THE 
1315-17 WALNUT STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 7. PENNSYLVANIA 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 
Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOB WHITE & CO. 


200! Board of Trade Webster 9-7730 
Chicago 4, Ill. TWX-1151 


Fast, Confidential Brokerage Service 
to Feed Ingredient Buyers 


y FULL LINE OF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


Call or Wire Us Today 


NEED PHOSPHATE? 


USE 
LONFOSCO COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE 


Produced By 
LONCALA PHOSPHATE CO. 
HIGH SPRINGS, FLA. 


Distributed By 


BOB WHITE & CO. 


200! Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Amburgo Co. 


American Dry Milk Institute -.................... 
American Scientific Laboratories, 

Arcady Farms Milling Co. .........................--- 14 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 10 
Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills. 105 
Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. —...................... 109 
Badger By-Products Co. 106 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 4 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. ........ Inside Front Cover 
Borden Co. 11 
Bunge Corp. 111 
L. Burmeister Co. ..+ 96 
Burrows Equipment Co. 100 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 18 
California Pellet Mill Co. 56 
Carus Chemical Co. 108 
Cereal Grading Co. 108 
Chase Bag Co. 36 
Herbert K. Clofine, Inc. 85 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ..........---.-------------- 39 
Corn States Hybrid Service 74 
Dawe’s Mfg. Co 33 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. .............-.------.---- 106 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 108 
Peder Devold Oil Co. 106 
Diamond V Mills 108 
Distillers Feed Research Council 62 
Doughboy Industries 42 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co....................--. 12 
E. F. Drew & Co. 69 
Dreyer Commission Co. 112 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 61 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. 107 
Excelsior Milling Co. 104 
Farmers Friend Mineral Co. ....................--.----- 101 
Feed Supplies, Inc. 99 
Flambeau Milling Co. 103 
Franke Grain Co. 12 
Fredman Bag Co. 114 
Chas. A. Gerber Co. 105 
Gorton Pew Fisheries, Ltd. ...............-.--------------- 95 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 97 
Hiawatha Grain Co. 109 
Holt Products Co. 98 
Honeggers’ & Co. 112 
Hubbard Milling Co. 104 
T. E. Ibberson Co. : 12 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Division........ 64 
Iowa Limestone Co. 12 
Jacobson Machine Works .............-.------------------- 90 
J-M Trading Corp. 105 
Max Katz Bag Co. 112 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons 55 
King Midas Flour Mills -...................... Back Cover 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co. ..............-..---..------ 101 
Lattin Co., Inc. 107 
Lederle Laboratories 9 
Limestone Products Corp. 20 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. .................-.. 104 
Marden-Wild Co. 106 
C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 108 
Mayo Shell Co. 44 
McCabe Bros. Co. 109 
McMillen Feed Mills 

Merck & Co. 45, 58, 59 
Mente & Co. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ............ 114 


Milwaukee Feed & Grain C 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. 
Morton Salt Co. 
Murphy Products Co................. 


Herman Nagel Co. 35 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co...111 


National Distillers Products Corp..................... 84 
National Food Co. 75 
National Molasses Co. 105 
New England By-Products Corp.......................-- 95 
Nitragin Co. 80 
North East Feed Mill Co. 112 
Northern Milling Co. 102 
Northrup, King & Co. 8 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. ~........................... 26 
Philip R. Park, Inc 73 
Pay Way Feed Mills 103 
W. C. Pratt Co. 98 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. 101 
Publicker Industries 113 
Quaker Oats Co. 6 
elize 


Rode Feed Service 109 


Ryde & Co. 96 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 48 
Sargent & Co. 86, 108 
Savage, Inc. 41 
Schenley Distillers, Inc 13 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 68 
Schutte Pulverizer Co. 76 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 108 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 114 
Eugene L. Selders Co. 108 
James H. Seley Co. 63 
H. M. Shanzer Co. 3 
C. W. Sievert & Associates -........................... 108 
W. J.. Small Co. 24 
A. L. Stanchfield, Inc. 112 
Standard Brands, Inc. 67 
Geen Reed Co. 82 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 87 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 107 
Superior Packing Co. 112 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. .....................--..--- 100 
Union Bag & Paper Co. 22 
Union Service Co. 108 
United Feed Products Co. 106 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. -.........2...... 29 
Val-A Co. 113 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 70 
Vylectos Laboratories, Inc. 79 
Waterloo Mills Co. 78 
B. I. Weller Co. 89 
Wenger Mixer Co. 99 
Werthan Bag Co. 93 
Western Cond g Co. 16 
Bob White & Co. 111 
Wilber Feed Co. 109 
K. I. Willis Corp. 110 
Wilson & Co. 110 
Wisconsin Alumni Reserch Foundation............ 97 
Woodbach Brokers 109 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. ~..........-.-...........- 77 


@ MASON EMERSON, Fornfelt, Mo., has 
opened a feed mill and wholesale-retail feed 


store. 


@ ST. ANSGAR MILLS, St. Ansgar, Iowa, 
has completed construction of a new eleva- 
tor and warehouse. 


“T read your magazine regularly and find 
it most interesting.” 
H. L. McGeorge 
Royal-Stafolife Mills 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* 


“In reading over the article, Using Medi- 
cation in Feeds, which appeared in your 
February 1951 issue, I notice what I believe 
to be an error. I am of the opinion that 
feeding a ration containing 0.5% Sulfa- 
quinoxaline would be quite toxic and might 
even cause death losses. Also, Sulfaqui- 
noxaline is in extremely short supply and 
feeding at this level would be quite wasteful.” 

Maurice F. Wells 
Waterloo Mills Co. 
Waterloo, Iowa 

(We are indebted to the alert Mr. Wells 
for calling this error to our attention. The 
figure which appears in the second para- 
graph of column 3 on p. 15 of the February 
issue should have been 0.05%. Readers are 
asked to note this correction, which was a 
typographical error and not an error by the 
writer.—Editor.) 

* & 

“I believe The Feed Bag is the finest grain 
and feed magazine in this country.” 

R. G. Leistikow 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Milwaukee 


Soybean Supports Average 
$2.45 Across the Nation 


Ninety per cent of the Jan. 15 parity price 
for 1951 crop soybeans has been set as the 
national average support price, Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan has announced. 
The 1951 figure is $2.45 per bushel com- 
pared with $2.06 per bushel on the 1950 
crop. 

The national production goal is 13 mil- 
lion harvested acres of soybeans in 1951 
compared with about 13 million 300 thou- 
sand acres last year. To be eligible for sup- 
port, soybeans must grade No. 4 or bet- 
ter and cannot contain more than 14 per 
cent moisture. 

@ VERNE F. COCHRAN, Portland, Ind., 
recently purchased the Hayes Brothers 
Hatchery. 


NOWI-Buy SUPEBIOR’S-PURE 
- and Bone Scraps 


Superior Packing Co. 
St. Paul, Mina. 


North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


Fortified With Amazing New 


ANI-PRO: 


A powerful new vitamin 


concentrate with APE 
Many Dealer Franchises Open 


HONEGGERS’ & CO. 
Fairbury & Forest, lll. —— Mansfield, Ohie 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since ‘92) 
414-415 Merch. A Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade B City, Mo. 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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Feed Ingredients 
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Inside Back Cover 
BURLAP, COTTON 
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‘CO. Cover. 
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Veteran Badger Feed Man 
Herman Gueller Is Dead 


Herman L. Gueller, for 30 years manager 
at Shawano, Wis., for the Northern Milling 
Co., Wausau, Wis., died Feb. 12 at the age 
of 66. Mr. Gueller had been ill for three 
weeks. He is survived by his wife, four sons, 
and one daughter. 

Harold Gueller has been named to suc: 
ceed his late father as manager of the Shaw- 
ano elevator. His brother, Myron, also is 
employed at Northern’s Shawano branch. 


Frankfort, Ind., Firm Adds 
Two to Official Roster 


William LeBlanc has been named vice 
president and Chester Southard secretary of 
the newly incorporated Frankfort Feed & 
Grain Co., Frankfort, Ind., President L. L. 
Augenstein has announced. Both Mr. Le- 
Blane and Mr. Southard recently joined the 
firm. 

Mr. LeBlanc was formerly associated with 
the Chicago Feed Ingredient Co., of which 
he continues as a director. Earlier he was 
with Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 


Paul Feist Promoted to be 
Hilltop Sales Manager 


Paul Feist has been promoted from assis- 
tant laboratories director to sales manager 
by Hilltop Laboratories of Minneapolis, ac- 
cording to the firm's president and manager, 
Fred H. Moore. 

Prior to joining Hilltop in July, 1949, 
Mr. Feist was associated with the Feist Small 
Animals Hospital in St. Paul, Minn. The 
new sales manager will continue his activi- 
ties as lecturer and instructor in Hilltop 
poultry disease schools. 


@ CHARLES A. BARR, Umatilla, Ore., 
has opened Barr’s Farm Store. 


——— THE FEED BAG 


“Don't let the cap fool you. That's 
formula feed he's serving!" 
CARTOON BY ZUCH 
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CATERPILLAR PROFITS 
The Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 

has reported profits of $29,264,285 for 
1950. This figure represents 8.7 per cent of 
sales. The firm’s 1949 profits totaled $17,- 
948,177. Caterpillar currently is working 
on a 42 million dollar contract for the army 
corps of engineers. 

@ HAROLD F. TUCKER, Hood River, 
Ore., has opened a new feed store. He will 
also handle seed and remedies. 

@ FEED & SEED CENTER, Conroe, Tex., 
has been opened by Lee Signor and his twin 
14-year-old sons, Charles and Jimmie. 

@ ANDERSON-THOMPSON, INC., Lam- 
ar, Colo., is constructing a new 50 by 120 
foot warehouse. 


GLIDDEN BULLETIN 

The Glidden Co., Cleveland, has pub- 
lished a new 64 pp. booklet explaining feed 
nutrients and ingredients and how they af- 
fect growth and development. “The publica- 
tion was developed under the direction of 
Glidden’s feed research and nutrition direc- 
tor, C. Kenneth Shuman. 


put ‘er here, 
partner! 


500,000 Mail boxes in 


the United States are your part- 
ners in the fight against cancer. 


A contribution addressed to 
“Cancer” in care of your local 
post office will help guard your 
family, yourself and your com- 
munity. 


Next time you see a mail box, 
“put ‘er there, partner!” ... as 
generously as you can. 


Oklahoma A&M’s Burr Ross 
Joins Gooch Feed Mills 


Appointment of Dr. O. Burr Ross to head 
its livestock and poultry production program 
has been announced by the Gooch Feed 
Mills Co., Salina, Kan. He formerly headed 
the livestock feeding and management pro- 
gram at Oklahoma A & M college, Still- 
water. 

A graduate of the University of Nebras- 
ka, Dr. Ross earned his masters degree and 
doctorate at the University of Wisconsin. 
He also taught at Wisconsin and at the 
University of Tennessee. 


Tried @ 
Tested 
Proved @ 


THE ORIGINAL 


FABRIC CEMENT 


4 Makes Patching and Repair 
Work Easy On Any Material It 
Can Penetrate 


WHITE—Repairs all types of 
cloth, canvas and leather 
goods. A tough versatile ad- 
hesive with thousands of uses 
in home, re- 
pair shop 
and farm. 
Sold by 
Leading 
Jobbers 
Everywhere 


Immediate 
Delivery 


Write for 
Trade Prices 


a 
a 
a 


VAL-A COMPANY 


19 W. Ract Start Chicac 


INDUSTRIES 


- Distillers and Fermentation Feed Pr 


1429 WALNUT STREET + PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


e 


US 
on 
4 
FABRIC 


1 6,1 81 users prove 


the ideal moisture 
tester! 


NEGLECT 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
They Start Fires 


Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 


Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings 
Regularly According to Instructions. 


Check Pulley and Cup Belt Align- 


ment. 
Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 
Watch Drive Belt Tension. 
Clean Space Under Head Pulley 
Regularly. 
MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


here are 
8 reasons why 


1. FAST... requires only ONE MINUTE to make 
an accurate seed or grain test. Speeds handling : 
in peak periods. : 

. ACCURATE... on moisture content up to 35%. 
. SIMPLE... no technical knowledge or previous 
experience required to operate efficiently. 


2 

3 

4. COMPACT . . . easily portable. Operates any- 
where there is an electrical outlet. 

5 


. DEPENDABLE . . . calibrated against official 
Government oven methods. Comparable re- 


() 62 d y A R sults guaranteed. 
ll 6. VERSATILE . . . will test wide variety of seed, 


grain, grain products, grain of mixed moisture 
content, blended grains and processed materials. 


7. ECONOMICAL . . . pays for itself in one season 
of high moisture crops. 


8. GUARANTEED... sold on 10-day, free trial basis. 


More Steinlite Moisture Testers are used today 
by seedsmen, elevators, mills, co-ops, food proc- 
essors, etc., than all other types combined. 

If you want to speed seed or grain testing and 
handling, with the full, profit-protecting accuracy 
of the Steinlite Moisture Tester, mail the order 
coupon today. We’ll ship on ten days’ free trial! 
Price $379.50 £.O.B. Atchison, Kansas. 


BAGS.... 


>>} BURLAP AND COTTON 
VACUUM CLEANED FOR 
ECONOMY . . . PRINTED 
FOR INDIVIDUALITY. 


Steinlite Order Coupon 


Seedburo Equip t Company, 
751 Converse Building, Chicago 64, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Ship at once for 10 days’ free trial, one Steinlite 
Moisture Tester for seed, grains, etc. At the end of the 10-day 
trial period, we will remit our check for $379.50 plus shipping 
charges, or return the Steinlite Moisture Tester at once. 


Firm name 


(EE 2, WISCONSIN 


City State 
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_ five great Murphy Concentrates can mean 
more profits to any Feed Dealer, any year, any 
season! Up to the minute on al] proved feed find- 
ings, these five concentrates are tailor-made to 
give you and your customers top satisfaction, top 
profits! With Murphy's Concentrates, and Murphy's 
Minerals too (for the profitable mineral business), 
you can hold down inventories, you can cut risks, 
you can keep your place busy the year around— 
and the better results livestock and poultry raisers 
get from feeding Murphy's mean more satisfied 
customers, increasing repeat business. 


rODAY about the exclusive and 


‘aa 


Now you can supply every customer with feeds 
fitted exactly to his requirements. If he’s a hog 
feeder, sell him Murphy's Cut-Cost Concentrate for 
Hogs, or put your mixer to work making a complete 
hog ration using his own grain or locally-grown 
grain that you have on hand. The same thing goes 
for cattle feeders, dairymen and poultry raisers— 
you sell them exactly what they need, whether 
concentrates to balance their own farm feeds or 
complete rations mixed and bagged in your own 
plant, made in accordance with the farm-tested 
scientifically correct Murphy Mixing Permit. 


profitable Murphy Franchise in your town. 


CUT-costT 
CONCENTR 
i = & B | 
j = g 
WRITE US 
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L MASHETTES STA 
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= a proven premium offer to increase chick 
feed sales for you. While the supply lasts, an attractive, durable 
plastic Hostess Apron will be packed inside each sack of King 
Midas Chick Mash or Mashettes and King Midas All Mash 
Starter or All Mashette Starter. When the ladies see these pretty 
patterned, colored plastic Hostess Aprons on display at your 
store, they'll want several. That means extra King Midas Chick 
Feed sales for you. 
Feature this special gift offer at your store with displays of King 
Midas Chick Feeds and get extra chick feed sales. It’s a proven 


sales builder. Feature this offer in your newspaper and radio 
advertising too. 


Midas Feed Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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